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WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH.* 


It  has  been  truly  remarked  that,  in  or¬ 
der  of  time,  decoration  precedes  dress. 
Before  yet  he  thinks  of  protecting  himself 
against  the  weather,  the  savage  bestows 
much  care  on  the  }>aiuting  of  his  skin. 
Among  people  who  submit  to  great  physi¬ 
cal  suffering  that  they  may  have  them¬ 
selves  handsomely  tattooed,  extremes  of 
temperature  are  home  with  but  little  at¬ 
tempt  at  mitigation.  Humboldt  tells  lui 
that  an  Orinoco  Indian,  though  quite  re¬ 
gardless  of  bodily  comfort,  will  yet  labor 
for  a  fortnight  to  purchase  pigment  where¬ 
with  to  make  himself  admired.;  and  that 
the  same  woman  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  leave  her  hut  without  a  fragment  of 
clothing  on,  would  not  dare  to  commit 

*  Leeture$  EdueaUon  ddivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  London.  1865. 
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such  a  breach  of  decorum  as  to  go  out  iin- 
painted.  Voyagers  uniformly  find  that 
colored  beads  and  trinkets  are  much  more 
prized  by  wild  tribes  than  are  calicoes  or 
broadcloths.  And  the  anecdotes  we  have 
of  the  ways  in  which,  when  shirts  and 
coats  are  given,  they  turn  them  to  some 
ludicrous  display,  show  how  completely 
the  idea  of  ornament  predominates  over 
that  of  use.  Indeed,  the  facts  of  aborigi¬ 
nal  life  seem  to  indicate  that  dress  is  de- 
velo{>ed  out  of  decorations.  And  when 
we  remember  that  even  among  ourselves 
most  think  more  about  the  fineness  of  the 
fabric  than  its  warmth,  and  more  about 
the  cut  than  the  convenience  —  when  we 
see  that  the  function  is  still  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  subordinated  to  the  appearance  —  we 
have  furUier  reason  for  inferriag  such  an 
origin. 
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It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
like  relations  hold  with  the  mind.  Amon^ 
mental  aa  among  bodily  acquisitions,  the 
ornamental  comes  before  the  useful.  Not 
only  in  times  past,  but  almost  as  mtich  in 
our  own  era,  that  knowledge  which  con¬ 
duces  to  pt*r8onal  well-being  has  been 
po8t|K)ned  to  that  which  brings  applause.  ! 
In  the  Greek  schools,  music,  poetry, 
rhetoric,  and  a  philosophy,  which,  until 
Socrates  taught,  had  but  little  bearing 
upon  action,  were  the  dominant  subjects; 
while  knowledge  aiding  the  aits  of  Hfe 
hail  a  very-  sulMirdinnte  place.  And  in 
our  own  universities  and  schools  at  the 
prestmt  moment  the  like  antithesis  holds. 
We  are  guilty  of  sotnething  like  a  pl.ati- 
tnde  when  we  say  that  throughout  his 
after-carwir,  a  boy,  in  nine  eases  out  of 
ten,  applies  his  Ijatin  and  Greek  to  no 
practic.al  purposes.  The  remark  is  trite 
that  in  his  shop  or  his  office,  in  managing 
his  estate  or  his  family,  in  playing  his  part 
as  director  of  a  bank  or  a  railw.ay,  he  is 
very  little  aided  by  this  knowledge  he 
took  so  many  years  to  acquire  ;  so  little, 
that  generally  the  greater  imrt  of  it  drojw  i 
out  of  his  memory  ;  and  if  he  occasionally  I 
vents  a  Latin  quotation,  or  alludes  to  some 
Greek  myth,  it  is  less  to  throw  light  on  j 
the  topic  in  hand  than  for  the  sake  of 
effect.  If  we  inquire  what  is  the  real  mo¬ 
tive  for  giving  Itoys  a  classical  education, 
we  find  it  to  be  simply  conformity  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  Men  dress  th^ir  children’s 
minds  as  they  do  their  bodies,  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  fashion.  As  the  Orinoco  Indian 
puts  on  his  paint  before  leaving  his  hut, 
not  with  a  view  to  any  direct  benefit,  but 
because  he  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen 
without  it ;  so,  a  boy’s  drilling  in  Latin 
and  Greek  is  insisted  on,  not  because  of 
their  intrinsic  value,  but  that  he  may  not 
be  disgraced  Hy  being  foniid  ignorant  of 
them — that  he  may  have  “  the  education 
of  a  gentleman”  —  the  b.adge  marking  a 
certain  social  position,  and  bringing  a  con¬ 
sequent  respect. 

This  parallel  is  still  more  clearly  dis¬ 
played  in  the  case  of  the  other  sex.  In 
the  treatment  of  both  mind  and  body,  the 
decorative  element  has  continued  to  pre¬ 
dominate  in  a  greater  degree  among 
women  than  among  men.  Originally, 
personal  adornment  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  both  sexes  eqnally.  In  those  latter 
days  of  civilization,  however,  we  see  that 
in  the  dress  of  men  the  regard  for  appear¬ 
ance  has  in  a  considerable  degree  yielded 


to  the  regard  for  comfort ;  while  in  their 
education  the  useful  has  of  late  been 
trenching  on  the  ornamental.  In  neither 
direction  has  this  change  gone  so  far  w'ith 
women.  The  wearing  of  ear-rings,  finger- 
rings,  bracelets;  the  elaborate  dressings  of 
the  hair ;  the  still  occasional  use  of  paint ; 
the  immense  labor  bestowed  in  making 
habiliments  sufficiently  attractive  ;  and  the 
great  discomfort  that  will  be  submitted 
to  for  the  sake  of  conformity ;  show  how 
greatly,  in  the  attiring  of  women,  the  de¬ 
sire  of  approbation  overrides  the  desire 
for  wamitli  .and  convenience.  And  simi¬ 
larly  in  their  education,  the  immense  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  “  accomplishments”  proves 
how  here,  too,  use  is  subordinated  to  dis¬ 
play.  Dancing,  dejiortment,  the  piano, 
singing,  drawing — what  a  large  space  do 
[  these  occupy  ?  If  you  ask  why  Italian  and 
German  are  learnt,  you  w  ill  find  that, 
under  all  the  sham  reiisons  given,  the  real 
'  reason  is,  that  a  knowledge  of  those 
I  tongues  is  thought  l.ady-like.  It  is  not 
that  the  books  written  in  them  in.ay  be  util¬ 
ized,  which  they  scarcely  ever  are;  but  that 
Italian  ami  German  songs  may  be  sung, 
and  that  the  extent  of  attainment  intiy 
bring  whisiK'red  admiration.  The  births, 
deaths,  <*111(1  marriages  of  kings,  and  other 
like  historic  trivialities,  are  committed  to 
memory,  not  because  of  any  benefits  th.at 
<»n  jiossibly  result  from  know  ing  them  ; 
but  because  society  considers  them  parts 
of  a  good  education — because  the  abst*nce 
of  such  knowledge  may  bring  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  others.  When  w’e  have  named 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  arith¬ 
metic,  and  sewing,  we  have  named  about 
all  the  things  a  girl  is  taught  with  a  posi¬ 
tive  >new  to  their  direct  uses  in  life  ;  and 
even  some  of  these  have  more  reftweiice 
to  the  good  opinion  of  others  than  to  im¬ 
mediate  personal  welfare. 

Thoroughly  to  realize  the  truth  thjit 
with  the  mind  as  with  the  body  the  orna¬ 
mental  precedes  the  useful,  it  is  needful  to 
glance  at  its  rationale.  This  lies  in  the 
tacts  that,  from  the  far  pjist  down  even  to 
the  present,  social  needs  have  subordinate 
individu.al  needs,  and  that  the  chief  social 
need  has  been  the  control  of  individuals. 
It  is  not,  as  we  commonly  suppose,  that 
there  are  no  governments  but  those  of 
mon<archs,  and  jiarliaments,  and  constituted 
authorities.  These  acknowledged  govern¬ 
ments  are  supplemented  by  other  unac- 
knowiedged  ones,  that  grow  np  in  all  cir¬ 
cles,  in  which  every  man  or  woman  strives 
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to  be  king  or  qnecn  or  lesser  dignitary. '  the  guidance  of  mere  fashion,  or  liking,  or 
To  get  above  some  and  be  reverenced  by  '  prejudice ;  without  ever  ccuisklering  the 
them,  and  to  propitiate  those  u’ho  are  enormous  importance  of  determining  in 
above  us,  is  the  universal  straggle  in  which  some  rational  way  what  things  are  really 
the  chief  energies  of  life  are  expended,  most  worth  learning.  It  is  true  that  in 
Ily  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  by  style  all  circles  we  have  occasional  remarks  on 
of  living,  by  bejiuty  of  dress,  by  display  of  the  importance  of  this  or  the  other  order 
knowledge  or  intellect,  each  tries  to  sub-  :  of  information.  But  whether  the  decree 
jugate  others ;  and  so  aids  in  weaving  that  of  its  importance  justifies  the  expenditure 
ramifieil  network  of  ri'straints  by  which  of  the  time  needed  to  acquire  it ;  and 
society  is  kept  in  order.  It  is  not  the  whether  there  are  not  things  of  more  im- 
savage  chief  only,  who,  in  formidable  war-  portanoe  to  which  the  time  might  be  bet- 
paint,  with  scalps  at  his  belt,  aims  to  strike  ter  devoted';  are  queries  which  if  (raised 
awe  into  his  inferiors ;  it  is  not  onl^  the  at  all,  are  disposed  of  quite  summarily, 
belle  who,  by  elaborate  toilet,  iiohslied  according  to  personal  predilections.  It  is 
manners,  and  numerous  accomplishments,  true  also,  that  from  time  to  time,  we  hear 
strives  to  *‘inake  conquests;”  but  the  revived  the  standing  controversy  respect- 
scholar,  the  historian,  the  ]>hilosopher,  use  ing  the  comparative  merits  of  civics  and 
their  acquirements  to  the  same  end.  We  mathematics.  Not  only,  however,  is  this 
are  none  of  us  content  with  quietly  unfold-  controversy  carried  on  in  an  empirical 
ing  our  own  individualities  to  the  full  in  manner,  with  no  reference  to  an  ascertain- 
all  directions ;  but  have  a  restless  craving  cd  criterion ;  but  the  question  at  issue  is 
to  inqiress  our  individualities  unon  others,  .  totally  insignificant  when  compared  with 
and  in  some  way  subordinate  them.  And  the  general  question  of  which  it  is  part, 
this  it  is  which  determines  tlie  character  To  suppose  that  deciding  whether  a 
of  our  ediK^tion.  Not  what  knowledge  mathematical  or  a  classical  eiluoation  is  the 
is  of  most  rojil  worth,  is  the  considenv-  best,  is  deciding  what  is  the  proper  citrri- 
tion ;  but  what  will  bring  most  applause,  cuIwh^  is  much  the  same  thing  as  to  sup- 
honor,  res|K‘ct  —  what  will  most  conduce  >  pose  that  the  whole  of  dietetics  lies  in  de- 
to  social  position  and  influence — what  will  j  termining  whether  or  not  bread  is  more 
be  most  imposing.  As,  throughout  life,  I  nutritive  than  potatoes ! 
not  what  wo  are,  but  what  we  shall  be  I  Tlie  question  which  we  contend  is  of 
thought,  is  the  question ;  so  in  education  j  such  transcendent  moment,  is,  not  whether 
tlie  question  is,  not  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  or  such  knowledge  is  of  w’ortli,  but 
knowledge,  so  much  as  its  extrinsic  efiects  |  what  is  its  relative  worth?  When  they 
on  others.  And  this  being  our  dominant  ^  have  named  certain  advantages  which 
idea,  direct  utility  is  scarcely  more  con-  :  a  given  courst^  of  study  has  secured 
sidered  than  by  the  barbarian  when  filing  i  them,  persons  are  apt  to  assume  that  they 
his  teeth  and  staining  his  nails.  have  justified  themselves:  quite  forgetting 

tliat  the  adequateness  of  the  advantages 
If  there  needs  any  further  evidence  of  is  the  jwint  to  be  judged.  There  is,  per- 
the  rude,  undeveloped  character  of  our  ha(>s,  not  a  subject  to  which  men  devote 
education,  we  have  it  in  the  fact  that  the  attention  that  has  not  some  value.  A 
comparative  w'orths  of  diflTerent  kinds  of  year  diligently  s(K‘nt  in  getting  up  her- 
knowledge  have  been  as  yet  scarcely  even  aldry,  would  very  possibly  give  a  little 
discussed — much  less  discussed  in  a  scicn-  further  insight  into  ancient  manners  and 
tific  way  with  definite  results.  Not  only  morals,  and  into  the  origin  of  names, 
is  it  that  no  standard  of  relative  values  has  Any  one  who  should  learn  the  distances 
yet  been  agreed  upon ;  but  the  existence  betw'een  all  the  towns  in  England,  might, 
of  any  such  standard  has  not  been  con-  in  the  course  of  his  life,  find  one  or  two 
ceived  in  any  clear  mamior.  And  not  only  of  the  thousand  facts  he  had  acquired  of 
is  it  that  the  existence  of  any  such  stand-  some  slight  service  w'hen  arranging  a  jour- 
ard  has  not  been  clearly  conceived ;  but  ney.  Gathering  together  all  the  small 
the  need  for  it  seems  to  have  been  scarce-  gossip  of  a  country,  profitless  occupation 
ly  even  felt.  Men  read  books  on  this  as  it  would  be,  might  yet  occasionally 
topic,  and  attend  lectures  on  that ;  decide  help  to  establish  some  useful  fiict — say,  a 
that  their  children  shall  be  instructed  in  go(^  example  of  hereditary  transmission, 
those  branches  of  knowledge,  and  shall  But  in  these  cases,  every  one  would  admit 
not  bo  instructed  in  those ;  and  all  under  that  there  was  no  proportion  between  the 
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required  labor  and  the  probable  benefit. 
No  one  would  tolerate  the  projwsal  to 
devote  some  years  of  a  boy’s  time  to  get¬ 
ting  such  information,  at  tlie  cost  of  much 
more  valuable  information  which  he  might 
else  have  got.  And  if  here  the  test  of 
relative  value  is  appealed  to  and  held  con¬ 
clusive,  then  should  it  be  appealed  to  and 
held  conclusive  throughout.  Had  we 
time  to  master  all  subjects  we  need  not  be 
particular.  To  quote  the  old  song : 

“  Could  a  man  be  secure 
That  his  days  would  endure 
As  of  old,  for  a  thousand  long  years, 
•W'hat  things  might  he  know ! 

What  deeds  might  he  do ! 

And  all  without  hurry  or  care.” 

“  But  we  that  have  but  span-long  lives” 
must  ever  bear  in  mind  our  limited  time 
for  acquisition.  And  remembering  how 
narrowly  this  time  is  limited,  not  only  by 
the  shortness  of  life  but  also  still  more  by 
the  business  of  life,  we  ought  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  solicitous  to  employ  what  time  we 
have  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Before 
devoting  years  to  some  subject  which 
fashion  or  fancy  suggests,  it  is  surely  im¬ 
portant  to  weigh  with  great  care  the 
worth  of  the  results,  as  compared  with  the 
worth  of  various  alternative  results  which 
the  same  years  might  biing  if  otherwise 
applied. 

In  education,  then,  this  is  the  question 
of  questions,  which  it  is  high  time  we  dis¬ 
cussed  in  some  methodic  way.  The  first 
in  importance,  though  the  last  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  is  the  problem — how  to  decide 
among  the  conflicting  claims  of  various 
subjects  on  our  attention.  Before  there 
can  be  a  rational  currietdum^  we  must 
settle  which  things  it  most  concerns  us  to 
know ;  or,  to  use  a  word  of  Bacon’s,  now 
unfortunately  obsolete — we  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  relative  values  of  knowledges. 

To  this  end,  a  measure  of  value  is  the 
first  requisite.  And  happily,  respecting 
the  true  measure  of  value,  as  expressed  in 
general  terms,  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
Every  one,  in  contending  for  the  worth  of 
any  particular  order  of  information,  does 
so  by  showing  its  bearing  upon  some  part 
of  life.  In  reply  to  the  question,  “  Of 
what  use  is  it  r”  the  mathematician,  lin¬ 
guist,  naturalist,  or  {diilosopher,  explains 
the  way  in  which  his  learning  beneficially 
influences  action — saves  from  evil  or  se¬ 
cures  good  —  conduces  to  happiness. 


When  the  teacher  of  vTiting  has  pointed 
out  how  great  an  md  writing  is  to  success 
in  business — that  is,  to  the  obtainment  of 
sustenance — that  is,  to  satisfactory  living ; 
he  is  held  to  have  proved  his  case.  And 
when  the  collector  of  dead  facts  (say  a 
numismatist)  fails  to  make  clear  any  aj)- 
])reciable  effects  which  these  facts  can  pro¬ 
duce  on  human  welfare,  he  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  they  are  comparatively  value¬ 
less.  All  then,  either  directly  or  by  im¬ 
plication,  appeal  to  this  as  the  ultimate 
test. 

How  to  live  ?  that  is  the  essential  ques¬ 
tion  for  us.  Not  how  to  live  in  the  mere 
material  sense  onlv,  but  in  the  widest 
sense.  Tlie  genenal  problem  which  com¬ 
prehends  every  special  problem,  is — the 
right  ruling  oi  conduct  in  all  directions 
under  all  circumstances.  In  what  way  to 
treat  the  body ;  in  what  way  to  treat  the 
mind  ;  in  what  way  to  manage  our  affairs ; 
in  what  way  to  bring  up  a  family ;  in  what 
way  to  behave  as  a  citizen  ;  in  what  way 
to  utilize  all  those  sources  of  happiness 
which  nature  supplies — how  to  use  .all 
our  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  of 
ourselves  and  others — how  to  live  com¬ 
pletely  ?  And  this  being  the  gre.at  thing 
needful  for  us  to  learn,  is,  by  consequence, 
the  great  thing  which  education  has  to 
teach.  To  prepare  us  for  com])lete  living 
is  the  function  which  education  has  to  dis¬ 
charge  ;  and  the  only  rational  mode  of 
judging  of  any  educational  course  is,  to 
judge  in  wdiat  degree  it  discharges  its 
function. 

This  test,  never  used  in  its  entirety,  but 
rarely  even  partially  used,  used  then  to  a 
very  small  extent,  and  in  a  vague,  half¬ 
conscious  w'ay,  has  to  be  applied  con¬ 
sciously,  methodically,  and  throughout  all 
cases.  It  behooves  us  to  set  before  our¬ 
selves,  and  ever  to  keep  clearly  in  view, 
complete  living  as  the  end  to  be  achieved ; 
so  that  in  bringing  up  our  children  we 
may  choose  subjects  and  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  with  deliberate  reference  to  this 
end.  Not  only  ought  we  to  cease  from 
the  mere  unthinking  adoption  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fashion  in  education,  which  has  no 
better  warrant  than  any  other  fashion ; 
but  we  must  also  rise  above  that  rude, 
empirical  style  of  judging  displayed  by 
those  more  intelligent  people  who  do  be¬ 
stow  some  care  in  overseeing  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  children’s  minds.  It  must 
not  suffice  simply  to  think  that  such  or 
such  iaformation  will  be  useful  in  afler 
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life,  or  that  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  of 
more  practical  value  than  that ;  but  we 
must  seek  out  some  process  of  estimating 
their  respective  values,  so  that  as  far  as 
possible  we  may  positively  know  which  are 
most  deserving  of  attention. 

Doubtless  tlie  task  is  difficult — jierhaps 
never  to  be  more  than  approximately 
achieved.  But,  considering  the  vastness 
of  the  interests  at  stake,  its  difficulty  is  no 
re.oson  for  pusillanimously  passing  it  by ; 
but  rather  for  devoting  every  energy  to  its 
mastery.  And  if  we  only  proceed  sys¬ 
tematically,  we  may  very  soon  get  at  re¬ 
sults  of  no  small  moment. 

Our  first  step  must  obviously  be  to  class¬ 
ify,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  the 
Icjuling  kinds  of  activity  which  constitute 
hum.an  life.  They  may  be  naturally  ar¬ 
ranged  into:  1.  Those  activities  which 
directly  .administer  to  self-preservation ; 
2.  Those  activities  which,  by  securing 
the  necessaries  of  life,  indirectly  minister 
to  self-preservation ;  3.  Those  .activities 
which  have  for  their  end  the  rearing  and 
discipline  of  offspring ;  4.  Those  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  involved  in  the  maintenance 
of  proper  soci.al  and  jHilitical  relations ;  5. 
Those  miscelLaneous  activities  which  make 
up  the  leisure  p.art  of  life,  devoted  to  the 
gratification  of  the  tastes  and  feelings. 

That  these  stand  in  something  like  their 
true  order  of  subordin.ation,  it  needs  no 
long  consideration  to  show.  The  actions 
and,prec.autions  by  which,  from  moment 
to  moment,  we  secure  persomal  safety, 
must  clearly  take  precedence  of  all  others. 
Could  there  be  a  man,  ignorant  .as  .an  in¬ 
fant  of  .all  surrounding  objects  .and  move¬ 
ments,  or  how  to  guide  himself  among 
them,  he  would  pretty  cert<ainly  lose  his 
life  the  first  time  be  went  into  the  street : 
notwithstanding  any  amount  of  learning 
he  might  have  on  other  matters.  And  as 
entire  ignorance  in  all  other  directions 
w'ould  be  less  promptly  fatal  than  entire 
ignorance  in  this  direction,  it  must  be  .ad¬ 
mitted  that  knowledge  immediately  con¬ 
ducive  to  self-preservation  is  of  primary 
importance. 

That  next  after  direct  self-preservation 
comes  the  indirect  self-preserv.ation  which 
consists  in  acquiring  the  me.ans  of  living, 
none  will  question.  That  a  m.an’s  indus¬ 
trial  functions  must  be  considered  before 
his  parental  ones,  is  manifest  j  from  the 
fact  that,  speaking  generally,  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  parental  functions  is  made 
possible  only  by  the  previous  discharge  of 


the  industri.al  ones.  The  power  of  self- 
m.ainten.ance  necessarily  preceding  the 
power  of  maintaining  offspring,  it  follows 
that  knowledge  needful  for  self-mainte¬ 
nance  has  stronger  claims  than  knowledge 
needful  for  family  w’elfare — is  second  m 
value  to  none  save  knowledge  needful  for 
immediate  self-preserv’ation. 

As  the  family  comes  before  the  State  in 
order  of  time — as  the  bringing  up  of  child¬ 
ren  is  }x>ssible  before  the  State  exists,  or 
when  it  h.as  ceased  to  be,  where.as  the 
State  is  rendered  {mssible  only  by  the 
bringing  up  of  children ;  it  follows  that 
the  duties  of  the  parent  demand  closer 
.attention  th.an  those  of  the?  citizen.  Or, 
to  use  a  further  argument  —  since  the 
goodness  of  a  society  ultimately  depends 
on  the  nature  of  its  citizens ;  and  since 
the  nature  of  its  citizens  is  more  modifia¬ 
ble  by  early  training  than  by  any  thing 
else ;  we  must  conclude  th.at  the  welfare 
of  tlie  family  underlies  the  welfare  of  so¬ 
ciety.  And  hence  knowledge  directly 
conducing  to  the  first,  must  take  prece¬ 
dence  of  knowledge  directly  conducing  to 
the  last. 

Those  various  forms  of  pleasurable 
occupation  which  fill  up  the  leisure  left 
by  graver  occupations  —  the  enjoyments 
of  music,  poetry,  painting,  etc. — manifest¬ 
ly  imply  a  preexisting  society.  Not  only 
is  a  considerable  development  of  them 
impossible  wdthout  a  long -established 
social  union  ;  but  their  very  subject-m.atter 
consists  in  gre.at  part  of  social  sentiments 
and  sympathies.  Not  only  does  society 
supply  the  conditions  to  their  growth ; 
but  .also  the  ideas  .and  sentiments  they 
express.  And,  conseouently,  that  part  of 
human  conduct  which  constitutes  good 
citizenship  is  of  more  moment  th.an  that 
which  goes  out  in  accomplishments  or  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  t.astes ;  and,  in  education, 
preparation  for  the  one  must  rank  before 
preparation  for  the  other. 

Such  then,  w'e  rcpe.at,  is  something  like 
the  rational  order  of  subordination  :  That 
education  wbich  prepares  for  direct  self- 
preservation  ;  that  wbich  prepares  for  in¬ 
direct  ^elf-prcser\-.ation ;  tnat  which  pre¬ 
pares  for  p.arenthood;  that  wliich  pre¬ 
pares  for  citizenship ;  that  which  prepares 
for  the  miscellaneous  refinements  of  life. 
We  do  not  mean  to  8.ay  th.at  these  divi¬ 
sions  are  definitely  separable.  We  do 
not  deny  that  they  are  intricately  ent.an- 
gled  with  each  other  in  such  w.ay  that 
there  can  be  no  training  for  any  that  is 
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not  in  some  measure  a  training  for  all, 
Xor  do  we  question  that  of  each  division 
there  are  portions  more  important  than 
certain  portions  of  the  preceding  divi¬ 
sions  :  that,  for  instance,  a  man  of  much 
skill  in  business,  but  little  other  faculty, 
may  fall  further  beloM’  the  standard  of 
complete  Ihnng  than  one  of  but  moderate 
power  of  acquiring  money  but  great  judg¬ 
ment  as  a  parent ;  of  that  exhaustive  in¬ 
formation  bearing  on  right  social  action, 
joined  with  entire  want  of  general  culture 
m  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  is  less  de¬ 
sirable  than  a  more  moderate  share  of  the 
one  joined  with  some  of  the  other.  But, 
after  making  all  qualifications,  there  still 
remain  these  broadly  marked  divisions ; 
and  it  still  continues  substantially  true 
that  these  divisions  sulmrdinate  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  foregoing  order,  because  the 
corresponding  divisions  of  life  make  one 
another  possible  in  that  order. 

Of  course  the  ideal  of  education  is  — 
complete  preparation  in  all  these  divi¬ 
sions.  But  failing  this  ideal,  as  in  our 
phase  of  civilization  every  one  must  do 
more  or  less,  the  aim  should  be  to  main¬ 
tain  a  due  proportion  between  the  de¬ 
grees  of  preparation  in  each.’  Not  ex¬ 
haustive  cultivation  in  any  one,  supremely 
important  though  it  may  be — not  even  an 
exclusive  attention  to  the  two,  three,  or 
four  divisions  of  greatest  iinj>ortance  ;  but 
an  attention  to  all  —  greatest  where  the 
value  is  greatest,  less  where  the  value  is 
less,  least  where  the  value  is  least.  For 
the  average  man  (not  to  forget  the  cases 
in  which  peculiar  aptitude  for  some  one 
department  of  knowledge  rightly  m.ake8 
that  one  the  bread-winning  occupation) — 
for  the  average  man,  we  say,  the  desider¬ 
atum  is  a  training  that  approaches  nearest 
to  perfection  in  the  things  which  most 
subserve  complete  living,  and  falls  more 
and  more  below  perfection  in  the  things 
that  have  more  and  more  remote  bearings 
on  complete  living. 

In  regulating  education  by  this  stand¬ 
ard,  there  arc  some  general  considera¬ 
tions  that  should  be  ev’cr  present  to  us. 
The  worth  of  any  kind  of  culture,  as  aid¬ 
ing  complete  living,  may  be  either  neces¬ 
sary  or  more  or  less  contingent.  There 
is  knowledge  of  intrinsic  value ;  knowledge 
of  quasi-intrinsic  value  ;  and  knowledge  of 
conventional  value.  Such  facts  as  that 
sensations  of  numbness  and  tingling  com¬ 
monly  precede  paralysis,  that  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  water  to  a  body  moving  through 


it  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  that 
chlorine  is  a  disinfectant  —  these,  and  the 
truths  of  Science  in  general,  are  of  intrin¬ 
sic  value :  they  will  bear  on  human  con¬ 
duct  ten  thousand  vears  hence  as  they  do 
now.  The  extra  knowledge  of  our  own 
language,  which  is  given  by  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Latin  and  Greek,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  a  value  that  is  quasi- 
intrinsic:  it  must  exist  for  us  ami  for 
other  races  whose  languages  owe  much  to 
these  sources  ;  but  will  last  only  as  long 
as  our  languages  last.  While  that  kind 
of  information  M'hich,  in  our  schools,  usurps 
the  name  History  —  the  mere  tissue  of 
names,  and  dates,  ami  dead  tinmeaning 
events — has  a  conventional  value  only  :  it 
has  not  the  remotest  bearing  upon  any  of 
our  actions ;  and  is  of  use  only  for  the 
avoidance  of  those  unpleasant  criticisms 
which  current  opinion  passes  upon  its 
absence.  Of  course,  as  those  facts  which 
concern  all  mankind  throughout  all  time 
must  be  held  of  greater  moment  than 
those  which  concern  only  a  |>ortion  of 
them  during  a  limited  era,  and  of  far 
greater  moment  than  those  which  concern 
only  a  portion  of  them  during  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  a  fashion ;  it  follows  that  in  a 
rational  estimate,  knowledge  of  intrinsic 
worth  must,  other  things  equal,  take  pre¬ 
cedence  of  knowledge  that  is  of  quasi- 
intrinsic  or  conventional  worth. 

One  further  preliininarj’.  Acquirement 
of  every  kind  has  two  values  —  value  as 
knowledge  and  value  as  discijdine.  Be¬ 
sides  its  use  for  guidance  in  conduct,  the 
acquisition  of  each  order  of  facts  has  also 
its  use  as  mental  exercise ;  .and  its  effects 
as  a  preparative  for  complete  living  have 
to  be  considered  under  both  these  lieads. 

These,  then,  are  the  general  ideas  with 
which  we  must  set  out  in  discussing  a 
eurriculum  :  Life  as  divided  into  several 
kinds  of  activity  of  successively  decrea.sing 
import.ance ;  the  worth  of  each  order  of 
facts  as  regulating  these  several  kinds  of 
activity,  intrinsically,  quasi-intrinsically, 
and  conventionally ;  and  their  regulative 
influences  estimated  both  as  knowledge 
and  discipline. 

Happily  that  all-important  part  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  goes  to  secure  direct  self- 
preservation,  is  in  great  part  already 
provided  for.  Too  momentous  to  be  left 
to  our  blundering.  Nature  takes  it  into 
her  own  hands.  While  yet  in  its  nurse’s 
arms,  the  infant,  by  hiding  its  face  and 
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crying  at  the  Bight  of  a  stranger,  Khows  | 
the  dawning  instinct  to  attain  safety  by  | 
Hying  from  that  wiiich  is  unknown  and 
may  be  dangerous ;  and  wiien  it  can  walk, 
the  terror  it  manifests  if  an  unfamiliar  dug 
comes  near,  or  the  screams  with  which  it 
runs  to  its  mother  after  any  startling  sight 
or  sound,  sliows  this  instinct  further  de-  ; 
veloped.  Moreover,  knowledge  subsi'rv- 
ing  direct  sell-preservation  is  that  which 
it  Ls  chietly  busied  in  iU'quiring  from  hour 
to  hour.  Ilow  to  balance  its  body  ;  how 
to  control  its  movements  bo  as  to  avoid 
coliisioiiB ;  what  objects  are  hard,  and  > 
will  hurt  if  struck ;  what  objects  are  ; 
heavy,  and  injure  if  they  lall  on  the  limbs;  { 
which  things  will  bear  the  weight  of  the  I 
body,  and  which  not ;  the  pains  iuHicted 
by  fire,  by  missiles,  by  sharp  instruments 
— these,  and  various  other  pieces  of  infer- , 
mation  needfid  for  the  avoidance  of  death 


or  acci«lent,  it  is  ever  learning.  And 


when,  a  few  years  later,  the  energies  go  i 
out  in  running,  climbing,  and  jumping,  in 
games  of  strength  and  games  of  skill,  we  i 
see  in  all  these  actions  by  which  the  mu.v 


cles  are  developed,  the  perceptions  sharp¬ 
ened,  :uid  the  judgment  quickened,  a , 
preparation  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  j 
body  among  surrounding  objects  and  j 
movements ;  and  for  meeting  those  i 


greater  dangers  that  occasionally  occur  | 
in  the  lives  of  all.  Being  tints,  its  we  siiy,  j 
80  well  cared  for  by  Nature,  this  funda-  ^ 
mental  education  needs  comparatively  j 
little  care  from  us.  What  we  are  chiefly  j 
called  u|x>u  to  Bee,  is,  that  there  sh:dl  be 
free  sco|>e  for  gaining  this  experience,  ’ 
and  receiving  this  discipline  —  that  there  I 
shall  be  no  such  thwarting  of  Nature  as 


that  by  which  stupid  school-mistresses , 
conmionly  prevent  the  girls  ui  their  i 
charge  from  the  spontaneous  physical ; 
activities  they  would  indulge  in ;  and  so  | 
render  them  comparatively  incapable  of, 
taking  care  of  themselves  in  circumstances  | 
of  jHjril.  j 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  all  that  i 
is  comprehended  in  the  education  that 
prepares  for  direct  self-preservation.  Be¬ 
sides  guarding  the  body  against  mccliani- 
c.al  damage  or  destruction,  it  has  to  be 
guarded  against  injury  from  other  causes 
—  against  the  disease  and  death  that  fol¬ 
low  breaches  of  physiologic  law.  For 
complete  living  it  is  necessary,  not  only 
that  sudden  annihilations  of  life  shall  be 
warded  oft* ;  but  also  that  there  shall  be 
escaped  the  inc^ipacities  and  the  slow  an¬ 


nihilation  which  unwise  habits  entail.  As, 
without  health  and  energy,  the  industrial, 
tlie  parental,  the  social,  and  all  other  ac¬ 
tivities  become  more  or  less  impossible  ; 
it  is  eJear  that  this  secondary  kind  of 
direct  self-preservation  is  only  less  inq>or- 
tant  than  the  primary  kind ;  and  that 
knowledge  ti‘nding  to  secure  it  should 
rank  very  high. 

It  is  true  that  here,  too,  guidance  is  in 
some  mciisure  ready  supplied.  By  our 
various  jfliysical  sensations  and  desires, 
Nature  has  insured  a  tolerable  conformity 
to  the  chief  ret^uirements.  Fortunately 
for  us,  want  of  food,  great  heat,  extreme 
cold,  produce  promptings  too  peremptory 
to  be  ilisregarded.  And  would  men  ha¬ 
bitually  obey  these  and  all  like  prompt¬ 
ings  when  less  strong,  comparatively  few 
evils  would  arise.  If  fatigue  of  body  or 
brain  were  in  every  case  followed  by  de- 
sistance  ;  if  the  oppression  produced  by  a 
close  atmosphere  always  led  to  ventila¬ 
tion  ;  if  there  were  no  eating  without 
hunger,  or  drinking  without  tiiirst ;  then 
would  the  system  be  but  seldom  out  of 
working  order.  But  so  profound  an  ig¬ 
norance  is  there  of  the  laws  of  life,  that 
men  do  not  even  know  that  their  sensa¬ 
tions  are  their  natural  guides,  and  (when 
not  rendered  morbid  by  long-continued 
disobedience!  their  trustworthy  guides. 
Nay,  not  only  are  they  mostly  ignorant 
of  this  truth,  but  they  .actually  deny  it 
when  proi>ounded  to  them.  Judging 
from  various  prevalent  ascetic  doctrines, 
the  current  belief  would  seem  to  be  that 
our  sensations  exist  not  for  our  guidance, 
but  for  our  misguidance ;  and  should  be 
thwarted  as  much  as  possible.  So  that 
though,  to  speak  teleologically.  Nature 
has  provided  cfticient  safeguards  to 
health,  lack  of  knowledge  makes  them  in 
a  great  measure  useless. 

K  any  one  doubts  the  importance  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  physiology  as  a  means  to  complete 
living,  let  him  look  around  and  see  how 
many  men  and  women  he  can  find  in  mid¬ 
dle  or  later  life  who  are  thoroughly  well. 
Occasionally  only  do  we  meet  with  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  vigorous  health  continued  to  old 
age  ;  hourly  do  we  meet  with  examples  of 
acute  disorder,  chronic  ailment,  general 
debility,  premature  decrepitude.  Scarcely 
is  there  one  to  whom  you  put  the  ques¬ 
tion,  who  has  not,  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
brought  u^n  himself  illnesses  which  a 
little  knowledge  would  have  saved  him 
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from.  Here  is  a  case  of  heart  disease  con¬ 
sequent  on  a  rheumatic  fever  that  followed 
reckless  exposure.  There  is  a  ease  of  eyes 

Eiled  for  life  by  over-study.  Yesterclay 
account  was  of  one  whose  lonjj-endu- 
ring  lameness  was  brought  on*  by  con¬ 
tinuing,  8])ite  of  the  pain,  to  use  a  knee 
after  it  had  been  slightly  injured.  And 
to-day  we  are  told  of  another  who  has  had 
to  lie  by  for  years,  because  he  did  not 
know  that  the  palpitation  he  suffered  from 
resulted  from  over-taxed  brain.  Now  we 
hear  of  an  irremediable  injury  that  follow¬ 
ed  some  silly  feat  of  strenj^h  ;  and,  again, 
of  a  constitution  that  has  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  excessive  work  need¬ 
lessly  undertaken.  While  on  all  sides  we 
see  the  perpetual  minor  ailments  which 
accompany  feebleness.  Not  to  dwell  on 
the  actual  pain,  the  weariness,  the  gloom, 
the  waste  of  time  and  money  thus  entailed, 
only  consider  how  greatly  ill-health  hin¬ 
ders  the  discharge  of  Jill  duties  —  makes 
business  often  impossible,  and  always  more 
difficult ;  produces  an  irritability  fatal  to 
the  right  management  of  children  ;  puts 
the  functions  of  citizenship  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  makes  amusement  a  bore.  Is  it 
not  clear  that  the  physical  sins — partly  our 
forefathers’  and  partly  our  own — which  pro¬ 
duce  this  ill-health,  deduct  more  from  com¬ 
plete  living  than  any  thing  else  ?  and  to  a 
great  extent  make  life  a  failure  and  a  bur¬ 
den  instead  of  abene&ctionand  apleasiire? 

To  all  which  add  the  fact,  that  life,  be¬ 
sides  being  thus  immensely  deteriorated, 
is  also  cut  short.  It  is  not  tnie,  as  we  com¬ 
monly  suppose,  that  a  disorder  or  disease 
from  which  we  h.ave  recovered  leaves  us 
as  before.  No  disturbance  of  the  normal 
course  of  the  functions  can  pass  away  and 
leave  things  exactly  as  they  were.  In  all 
cases  a  permanent  damage  is  done  —  not 
immediately  appreciable,  it  may  be,  but 
still  there ;  and  along  with  other  such 
Hems  M'hich  Nature  in  her  strict  account- 
keeping  never  drops,  will  tell  against  us  to 
the  inevitable  shortening  of  our  days. 
Through  the  accumulation  of  small  in  juries 
it  is  that  constitutions  are  commonly  un¬ 
dermined,  and  break  down  long  before 
their  time.  And  if  we  call  to  mind  how 
fer  the  average  duration  of  life  falls  below 
the  pouible  duration,  we  see  how  immense 
is  the  loss.  When,  to  the  numerous  par¬ 
tial  deductions  which  bad  health  entails, 
we  add  this  great  final  deduction,  it  re¬ 
sults  that  ordinarily  more  than  one  half  of 
life  is  thrown  away. 


Hence,  knowledge  which  subserves  di¬ 
rect  self-preservation  by  preventing  this 
loss  of  health,  is  of  primary  importance. 
We  do  not  contend  that  possession  of  such 
knowledge  would  by  any  means  w’holly 
remedy  the  evil.  For  it  is  clear  that  in 
our  present  phase  of  civilization  men’s  ne¬ 
cessities  often  compel  them  to  transgress. 
And  it  is  further  clear  that,  even  in  the 
absence  of  such  compulsion,  their  inclin.a- 
tions  would  frequently  lead  them,  spite  of 
their  knowledge,  to  sacrifice  future  good 
to  present  gratification.  Hut  we  do  con¬ 
tend  that  the  right  knowledge  impressed 
in  the  right  way  would  effect  much  ;  and 
we  further  contend  that  as  the  laws  of 
health  must  be  recognized  before  they  can 
be  fully  conformed  to,  the  imparting  of 
such  knowledge  must  precede  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  living — come  when  that  may.  We 
infer  that  as  vigorous  health  and  its  ac¬ 
companying  high  sjjirits  are  larger  ele¬ 
ments  of  happiness  than  any  other  things 
whatever,  the  teaching  how  to  maintain 
them  is  a  teaching  that  yields  in  moment 
to  no  other  whatever.  And  therefore  we 
assert  that  such  a  course  of  physiology  as 
is  needful  for  the  comprehension  of  its 
general  truths,  and  their  l)earings  on  daily 
conduct,  is  an  all-essential  part  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  education. 

Strange  that  the  assertion  should  need 
making !  Stranger  still  that  it  should 
need  defending !  Yet  are  there  not  a  few 
by  whom  such  a  proj>08ition  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  something  approaching  to  de¬ 
rision.  Men  who  would  blush  if  caught 
saying  Iphigenia  instead  of  Iphigenia,  or 
would  resent  as  an  insult  any  imputation 
of  ignorance  respecting  the  fabled  Labors 
of  a  fabled  demi-god,  show  not  the  slight¬ 
est  shame  in  confessing  that  thev  do  not 
know  where  the  Eustachian  tu\)es  are, 
what  are  the  actions  of  the  spinal  chord, 
what  is  the  normal  rate  of  pulsation,  or 
how  the  lungs  arc  inflated.  While  anxious 
that  their  sons  should  be  well  up  in  the 
superstitions  of  two  thousand  years  ago, 
they  care  not  that  they  should  be  taught 
any  thing  about  the  structure  and  func¬ 
tions  of  their  own  bodies  —  nay,  would 
even  disapprove  such  instruction.  So 
overwhelming  is  the  influence  of  establish¬ 
ed  routine  !  So  terribly  in  our  education 
does  the  ornamental  override  the  useful ! 

We  need  not  insist  on  the  value  of  that 
knowledge  which  aids  in  direct  self-preser¬ 
vation  by  facilitating  the  gaining  of  a  live- 
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liliood.  This  is  admitted  by  all ;  and,  in-  tics :  alike  in  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
deed,  by  the  mass  is  perhaps  too  exclu-  sections ;  in  staking  out  the  line ;  in  the 
sively  reganled  as  the  end  of  education,  mensuration  of  cuttings  and  embank- 
Hiit  while  every  one  is  ready  to  indorse  ments ;  in  the  designing,  estimating,  and 
the  abstract  proposition  that  instruction  building  of  bridges,  culverts,  viaducts, 
fitting  youths  for  the  business  of  life  is  of  tunnels,  stations.  And  similarly  with  the 
high  importance,  or  even  to  consider  it  of  harbors,  docks,  piers,  and  various  engi- 
supreme  importance  ;  yet  scarcely  any  in-  neering  and  architectural  works  that 
quire  what  instruction  will  so  fit  them.  It  fringe  the  coasts  and  overspread  the  face 
is  true  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithme-  of  the  country ;  as  well  as  the  mines  that 
tic  are  taught  with  an  intelligent  apprecia-  run  underneath  it.  Out  of  geometry,  too, 
tion  of  their  uses  ;  but  when  we  have  said  as  applied  to  astronomy,  the  art  of  navi- 
this  we  have  said  nearljr  all.  While  the  gation  has  grown  ;  and  so,  by  this  science, 
great  bulk  of  wh.at  else  is  ac<juired  has  no  has  lieen  made  possible  that  enormous 
bearing  on  the  industrial  activities,  an  im-  foreign  commerce  which  supports  a  largo 
mensity  of  information  that  has  a  direct  part  of  our  population,  and  supplies  us 
liearing  on  the  industrial  activities  is  en-  with  many  necessaries  and  most  of  our 
tirely  passed  over.  lu.xuries.  And  nowadays  even  the  farm- 

For,  leaving  out  only  some  very  small  er,  for  the  correct  laying  out  of  his  drains, 
classes,  what  are  all  men  employe<l  in  V  has  recourse  to  the  level — that  is,  to  geo- 
They  are  employed  in  the  production,  pre-  metrical  jtrinciples.  When  from  those 
paration,  and  distribution  of  commodities,  divisions  of  mathematics  which  deal  with 
And  on  what  does  efliciencv  in  the  pro-  sjxxce  and  number^  some  small  smattering 
duction,  preparation,  and  distnbution  of  of  which  is  given  in  schools,  we  turn  to 
commodities  depend  ?  It  depends  on  the  th.at  other  division  which  deals  with  force, 
use  of  methods  fitted  to  the  respective  of  which  even  a  smattering  is  scarcely 
natures  of  these  commodities ;  it  depends  ever  given,  W'e  meet  wdth  another  large 
on  an  .adequate  knowledge  of  their  jdiysi-  class  of  activities  which  this  science  pre- 
cjil,  chemical,  or  vital  properties,  as  the  sides  over.  On  the  application  of  rational 
case  may  be ;  that  is,  it  depends  on  mechanics  depends  the  success  of  nearly 
Science.  This  order  of  knowledge,  which  .all  mo<iem  manufacture.  The  properties 
is  in  great  part  ignored  in  our  school  of  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  etc.,  are 
courses,  is  the  order  of  knowledge  under-  involved  in  every  machine  —  everj'  ma- 
lying  the  right  fierfonnance  of  all  those  chine  is  a  solidified  mechanical  theorem ; 
j»rocesses  by  which  civilized  life  is  made  and  to  machinery  in  these  times  we  owe 
possible.  Undeniable  as  is  this  truth,  and  nearly  all  production.  Trace  the  history 
thrust  upon  us  as  it  is  at  every  turn,  there  of  the  bre.akfast-roll.  The  soil  out  of 
seems  to  be  no  living  consciousness  of  it ;  which  it  came  was  drained  with  m,achine- 
its  very  familiarity  makes  it  unregarded,  made  tiles ;  the  surface  was  tunied  over 
To  give  due  weight  to  our  argument,  w’c  by  a  machine  ;  the  seed  was  put  in  by  a 
must,  therefore,  realize  this  truth  to  the  machine ;  the  wheat  was  reajied,  thrashed, 
reader  by  a  rajnd  review  of  the  facts.  and  winnowed  by  machines ;  by  machin- 
For  all  the  higher  arts  of  construction,  ory  it  w’as  ground  and  bolted ;  and  had 
some  acquaintance  with  mathematics  is  the  flour  been  sent  to  Gos|x>rt,  it  might 
indisjiensable.  Tlie  village  carpenter,  who,  have  been  made  into  biscuits  by  a  ma- 
lacking  ration.al  instruction,  lays  out  his  chine.  Look  round  the  room  in  which 
work  by  empirical  rules  learnt  in  his  ap-  you  sit.  If  modem,  probably  the  bricks 

Krenticeshm,  equ,ally  with  the  builder  of  a  m  its  w’alls  were  machine-made  ;  by  m.a- 
rit.annia  Bridge,  makes  hourly  reference  chinery  the  flooring  u  as  sawn  and  planed, 
to  the  laws  of  quantitive  relations.  The  the  mantelshelf  sjiwn  and  polished,  the 
surveyor  on  whose  survey  the  land  is  pur-  paper-h.angings  made  and  printed  ;  the 
chased ;  the  architect  in  designing  a  man-  veneer  on  the  t.able,  the  turned  legs  of 
sion  to  be  built  on  it ;  the  builder  in  pre-  the  chairs,  the  carpet,  the  curtains,  are 
paring  his  estimates ;  his  foreman  in  laying  all  products  of  machinery.  And  your 
out  the  foundations ;  the  masons  in  cutting  clothing — plain,  figured,  or  printed — is  it 
the  stones ;  .and  the  various  artisans  who  not  wholly  woven,  nay  perhaps  even 
put  up  the  fittings ;  are  all  guideil  by  geo-  sewed,  by  machinery  ?  And  the  volume 
metric.al  truths.  Railway  making  is  regu-  you  are  reading — are  not  its  leaves  fabri- 
lated  from  beginning  to  end  by  niatheina-  cated  by  one  machine  and  covered  with 
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these  words  by  another  ?  Add  to  which  j  done  according  as  tliey  do  or  do  not  con- 
that  for  the  means  of  distribution  ov’er  tbnu  to  chemical  laws.  The  economical 


both  land  and  sea,  we  are  tuinilarly  in¬ 
debted.  And  then  let  it  be  remembered 
that  according  as  the  principles  of  me¬ 
chanics  are  well  or  ill  used  to  these  ends, 
comes  success  or  failure  —  individual  and 
national.  The  engineer  who  misapplies  , 
his  formulae  for  the  strength  of  materials, 
builds  a  bridge  that  breaks  down.  The 
manufacturer  whose  apparatus  is  badly 
devised  can  not  compete  with  another  j 
whose  apparatus  wastes  less  in  friction  ' 
and  inertia.  The  ship-builder  adheiing  , 
to  the  old  model,  is  outsailed  by  one  who  | 
builds  on  the  me<‘banically-justitied  wave- 1 
line  principle.  And  as  the  ability  of  a  , 
nation  to  hold  its  own  against  other  na¬ 
tions  depends  on  the  skilled  activity  of  its  | 
units,  we  see  that  on  such  knowle«lge 
may  turn  the  national  fate.  Judge  then  ' 
the  worth  of  mathematics.  i 

Pass  next  to  physics.  Joined  with  m.a- , 
thematics,  it  has  given  us  the  steam-en- 1 
gine,  which  does  the  work  of  millions  of 
laborers.  That  section  of  physics  which 
deals  M'ith  the  laws  of  heat,  has  taught  us 
how  to  economire  fuel  in  our  various  in¬ 
dustries  ;  how  to  increase  the  produce  of 
our  smelting  furiuices  by  substituting  the 
hot  for  the  cold  blast ;  how  to  ventilate 
our  mines ;  how  to  prevent  explosions  by  , 
using  the  safety-lamp  ;  and,  through  the  . 
thermometer,  how  to  regulate  innumera- 1 
ble  processes.  That  division  which  has  ; 
the  phenomena  of  light  for  its  subject, 
gives  eyes  to  the  old  and  the  myopic ; 
aids  through  the  microscope  in  detecting  ' 
diseam^s  and  adulterations ;  and  by  im- 

{iroved  lighthouse's  prevents  shipwrecks. 
Researches  in  electricity  .and  magnetism  ; 
have  saved  incalculable  life  and  property  ! 
by  the  compass ;  have  subserved  sundry] 
arts  by  the  electrotype ;  and  now,  in  the  i 
telegraph,  have  supplied  us  with  the  ] 
agency  by  which  for, the  future  all  mer¬ 
cantile  transactions  will  be  regulated,  • 
political  intercourse  carried  on,  and  j)er- 1 
ha^>s  national  quarrels  often  avoided.  ; 
While  in  the  details  of  indoor  life,  from  ' 
the  improved  kitchen-range  up  to  the  ste¬ 
reoscope  on  the  drawing-room  table,  the 
applications  of  advanced  physics  underlie 
our  comforts  and  gratifications. 

Still  more  numerous  arc  the  bearings  of 
chemistry  on  those  activities  by  w’hich  men 
obtain  the  means  of  living.  The  bleacher, 
the  dyer,  the  calico-printer,  are  severally 
occupied  in  processes  that  are  well  or  ill 


reduction  from  their  ores  of  copper,  tin, 
zuic,  lead,  silver,  iron,  are  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  questions  of  chemistry.  Sugar-refin¬ 
ing,  gas-making,  soa{>-boihng,  gunpowder 
manufacture  are  operations  all  partly  che¬ 
mical  ;  as  are  also  those  by  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  glass  and  jiorcelain.  Whether  the 
distiller’s  Avort  stops  at  the  alcxiholio  fer¬ 
mentation  or  passes  into  the  acetous,  is  a 
chemical  question  on  which  h.angs  his  pro¬ 
fit  or  loss ;  and  the  brewer,  if  his  business 
is  sufficiently  large,  finds  it  pay  to  keep  a 
chemist  on  his  premises.  Glance  through 
a  work  on  U'chnology,  and  it  becomes  at 
once  apparent  that  there  is  now  scarcely 
any  process  in  the  arts  or  manufactures 
over  some  part  of  which  chemistry  does 
not  jtreside.  And  then,  histly,  we  come  to 
the  fact  that  in  these  times,  agriculture,  to 
be  profitably  carried  on,  must  have  like 
guidance.  The  analysis  of  manures  and 
soils ;  their  adaptations  to  eacli  other  ;  the 
use  of  gypsmn  or  other  substance  for  fix¬ 
ing  ammonia ;  the  utilization  of  copro- 
^  lites ;  the  production  of  artificial  manures 
— idl  these  are  boons  of  chemistry  which 
I  it  behoves  the  farmer  to  :ioquaint  himself 
with,  lie  it  in  the  lucifer  match,  or  in 
disinfected  sewage,  or  in  photographs — in 
bread  made  without  fermentation,  or  per¬ 
fumes  extracted  from  refuse,  we  may  j>er- 
ceive  that  chemistry  affects  all  our  indus¬ 
tries;  and  that,  by  consequence,  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  concerns  every  one  who  is 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  our 
industries. 

And  then  the  science  of  life  —  biology : 
does  not  this,  too,  l>ear  fundanieiitully 
upon  these  processes  of  indirect  self-pre¬ 
servation  ?  With  what  we  ordinarily  call 
manufactures,  it  has,  indeed,  little  con¬ 
nection  ;  but  with  the  .all-essential  manu¬ 
facture  —  that  of  food  —  it  is  inseparably 
connected.  As  agriculture  must  conform 
its  methods  to  the  phenomena  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  animal  life,  it  follows  ucccs-sirily 
that  the  science  of  these  phenomena  is  the 
rational  b.a8is  of  agriculture.  Various 
biological  truths  have  indeed  been  empiri¬ 
cally  established  and  acted  upon  by  farm¬ 
ers  while  yet  there  has  been  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  them  as  sc'ience :  such  as  that  par¬ 
ticular  manures  ai'e  suited  to  particular 
I  plants  ;  that  crops  of  certain  kinds  unfit 
the  soil  for  other  crops;  that  liorses  can 
I  not  do  good  work  on  poor  food ;  that 
1  such  and  such  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep 
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are  caused  by  such  and  such  conditions.  ’ 
These,  and  the  every  -  day  knowledge 
which  the  agriculturist  gains  by  experi¬ 
ence  respecting  the  right  management  of 
ilants  and  animals,  constitute  his  stock  of 
)iological  facts ;  on  the  largeness  of  M'hich 
greatly  depends  his  success.  And  as  these 
biological  facts,  scanty,  indetinite,  rudi¬ 
mentary,  though  they  are,  aid  him  so 
essentially ;  judge  what  must  be  the  value 
to  him  of  such  facts  wlien  they  become 
positive,  definite,  and  exhaustive.  Indeed, 
even  now  we  may  see  the  benefits  that 
rational  biology  is  eonferring.on  him.  The 
truth  that  the  production  of  animal  heat 
implies  waste  of  substance,  and  that, 
therefore,  i»reventing  loss  of  heat  prevents 
the  nee<l  for  extra  food  —  a  purely  theo¬ 
retical  conclusion — now  guides  the  fatten¬ 
ing  of  cattle  :  it  is  found  that  by  keeping 
cattle  warm,  fodder  is  saved.  Similarly 
with  T'espect  to  variety  of  food.  The  ex¬ 
periments  of  physiologists  have  shown  that 
not  <»nly  is  change  of  diet  beneficial,  but 
that  digestion  is  facilitate<l  by  a  mixture 
of  ingredients  in  e.ach  meal:  both  which 
trtuhs  are  now  influencing  cattle-fbeding. 
The  discovery  that  a  disorder  known  as 
“  the  staggers,”  of  which  many  thousands 
of  sheep  have  died  annually,  is  caused  by 
an  entoxoon  which  presses  on  the  brain  ; 
and  that  if  the  creature  is  extraetecl  ^ 
through  the  softeiuMl  place  in  the  skull 
which  marks  its  position,  the  sheep  usually 
recovers,  is  another  debt  which  agricul¬ 
ture  owes  to  biology.  When  we  observe 
the  marked  contrast  between  our  farming 
and  farming  on  the  Continent,  and  re- 
(  member  that  this  contrast  is  mainly  due 

to  the  far  greater  influence  science  has 
h.ad  upon  farming  here  than  there;  and 
when  we  see  how,  daily,  com})etition  is ' 
making  the  adoption  of  scientific  metho<Vi 
more  general  and  necessary ;  wo  shall 
rightly  infer  that  very  soon,  agricultural 
success  in  England  will  be  imjmssible 
without  a  competent  knowledge  of  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology. 

Yet  one  more  science  have  we  to  note 
as  bearing  directly  on  industrial  success 
— the  Science  of  Society.  Without  know*- 1 
ing  it  men  who  daily  look  at  the  state  of 
the  money  -  market,  glance  over  prices 
current,  discuss  the  probable  crops  of 
com,  cotton,  sugar,  wool,  silk,  weigh  the 
chances  of  war,  and  from  all  those  data 
decide  on  their  mercantile  operations  are 
students  of  social  science  :  empirical  and 
blundering  students  it  may  be  ;  but  still  1 
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students  who  gain  the  prizes  or  are  pluck¬ 
ed  of  their  profits,  according  as  they  do 
or  do  not  reach  the  right  conclusion.  Not 
I  only  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant 
'  must  guide  their  transactions  by  ealcula- 
I  lions  of  supply  and  demand,  based  on  nu- 
1  merous  facts  and  tacitly  recognizing  sun- 
I  dry  general  principles  of  social  action  ; 
but  even  the  retailer  must  do  the  like : 
his  prosperity  very  greatly  deptmding 
I  upon  the  correctness  of  his  judgments  re¬ 
specting  the  future  wholesale  prices  and 
I  the  future  rates  of  consumption.  Mani- 
'  festly,  all  who  take  part  in  tlie  entangled 
commercial  activities  of  a  community  are 
j  vitally  interested  in  understanding  the 
laws  according  to  which  those  activities 
1  vary. 

Thus,  to  all  such  as  are  occupio<l  in  the 
pn>duotion,  exchange,  or  distribution  of 
i  commodities,  acquaintance  with  science  in 
j  some  of  its  dei)artments,  is  of  fundamental 
importance.  Whoever  is  immediately  or 
remotelv  imj»licated  in  any  fonn  of  indus- 
I  try  (ami  few  are  not)  h.a8  a  direct  interest 
in  understamliug  something  of  the  m.athe- 
matical,  physical,  and  chemical  projierties 
of  things ;  i>erhaps,  also,  has  a  direct  inte¬ 
rest  in  biology ;  .and  certainly  has  in  socio¬ 
logy.  Whether  he  does  or  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed  well  in  that  indirect  self-preservation 
which  we  call  getting  a  good  livelihood, 
de|»ends  in  a  great  degree  on  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  one  or  more  of  these  sciences  : 
not,  it  may  be,  a  ration:il  knowledge ;  but 
still  a  knowledge,  though  emplric.al.  For 
what  we  call  learning  a  business,  really 
implies  learning  the  science  involved  in  it ; 
though  not  perhaps  under  the  name  of 
science.  And  hence  a  grounding  in  sci¬ 
ence  is  of  great  importance,  both  because 
it  prepares  for  all  this,  and  because  ra¬ 
tional  knowledge  has  an  immense  suj)eri- 
ority  over  empiric.al  knowledge,  ^fore- 
over,  not  only  is  it  th.at  scientific  culture 
is  requisite  for  each,  that  he  may  under¬ 
stand  the  how  and  the  why  of  the  things 
and  processes  with  which  he  is  concerned 
as  maker  or  distributor;  but  it  is  often  of 
much  moment  that  he  should  understand 
the  how  and  the  why  of  various  other 
things  .and  i)roces8e8.  In  this  age  of 
joint-stock  undertakings,  nearly  every  man 
above  the  laborer  is  interested  as  capital¬ 
ist  in  some  other  occupation  than  his  own  ; 
and,  as  thus  iutere.sted,  his  profit  or  loss 
often  de{»ends  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  bearing  on  this  other  occupation. 
Here  is  a  mine,  in  the  sinking  of  which 
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many  shareholders  ruined  themselves  from 
not  knowing  that  a  certain  fossil  belonged 
to  the  old  sandstone,  below  which  no 
coal  is  found.  Not  many  years  ago, 
twenty  thousand  pounds  were  lost  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  scheme  for  collecting  the 
alcohol  that  distills  from  bread  in  baking: 
all  w’hich  would  h.ave  been  saved  to  the 
subscribers,  h.ad  they  known  that  less  than 
a  hundredth  part  by  weight  of  the  flour  is 
changed  in  fermentation.  Numerous  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  construct 
electric-magnetic  engines,  in  the  hope  of 
superseding  steam ;  but  h.ad  those  who 
supplied  the  money,  underBt.ood  the  gene¬ 
ral  law  of  the  correlation  and  equivalence 
of  forces,  they  might  have  had  better  bal¬ 
ances  at  their  bankers.  Daily  are  men 
induced  to  .aid  in  carrying  out  inventions 
which  a  mere  tyro  in  science  could  show 
to  be  futile.  Scarcely  a  locality  but  h.as 
its  histories  of  fortunes  thrown  aw.ay  over 
some  impossible  project. 

And  if  already  the  loss  from  w’ant  of 
science  is  so  frequent  .and  so  gre.at,  still 
greater  and  more  frequent  will  it  be  to 
those  who  hereafter  lact  science.  Just  as 
fast  as  productive  processes  become  more 
scientific,  which  competition  wall  inevita¬ 
bly  make  them  do ;  .and  just  as  fast  as 
joint-stock  undertakings  spread,  which 
they  certainly  will ;  so  fast  will  scientific 
knowledge  grow  necessary  to  every  one. 

That  which  our  school-courses  leave 
almost  entirely  out,  we  thus  find  to  be 
that  which  most  ne.arly  concerns  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life.  All  our  industries  would 
cease,  were  it  not  for  th.at  information 
which  men  begin  to  acquire  as  they  best 
may  after  their  education  is  said  to  be  fin¬ 
ished.  And  were  it  not  for  this  informa¬ 
tion,  that  Ihas  been  from  age  to  age  accu¬ 
mulated  and  spread  by  unofficial  means, 
these  industries  would  never  have  existed. 
Had  there  been  no  teaching  but  such  as 
is  given  in  our  public  schools,  England 
w’ould  now  be  what  it  was  in  feudal  tunes. 
That  increasing  acqu.aintance  with  the 
law's  of  phenomena  which  has  through 
successive  ages  enabled  us  to  subjugate 
Nature  to  our  needs,  and  in  these  days 
gives  the  common  laborer  comforts  which 
a  few  centuries  agfo  kings  could  not  pur¬ 
chase,  is  scarcely  in  any  degree  owed  to 
the  appointed  means  of  instructing  our 
youth.  The  vital  knowledge  —  that  by 
W'hich  we  have  grown  as  a  nation  to  what 
we  are,  and  which  now  underlies  our 
whole  existence,  is  a  knowledge  that  has 


got  itself  taught  in  nooks  and  comers; 
w'hile  the  ordained  agencies  for  teaching 
have  been  mumbling  little  else  but  deaci 
formulas. 

We  now’  come  to  the  third  great  divi¬ 
sion  of  human  activities  —  a  division  for 
which  no  preparation  w’hatever  is  made. 
If  by  some  strange  chance  not  a  vestige 
of  us  descended  to  the  remote  future, 
save  a  pile  of  our  school-books  or  some 
college  ex.amin.ation  papers,  w'e  may  im¬ 
agine  how  puzzled  an  antiquary  of  the 
period  would  be  on  finding  in  them  no 
indication  that  the  learners  were  ever 
likely  to  be  parents.  “This  must  have 
been  the  curriculum  for  their  celibates,” 
we  m.ay  fancy  him  concluding.  “I  per¬ 
ceive  here  an  elaborate  preparation  for 

m. any  things :  e8peci.ally  for  reading  the 
books  of  extinct  nations  and  of  coexisting 

n. ation8,  (from  which  indeed  it  seems  clear 
that  these  people  had  very  little  worth 
re.ading  in  their  own  tongue  ;)  but  I  find 
no  reference  w'hatever  to  the  bringing  up 
of  children.  They  could  not  have  been 
so  absurd  as  to  omit  all  training  for  this 
gravest  of  responsibilities.  Evidently 
then,  this  w’as  the  school  course  of  one  of 
their  monastic  orders.” 

Seriously,  is  it  not  an  .astonishing  fact, 
that  though  on  the  treatment  of  offspring 
depend  their  lives  or  deaths,  and  their 
moral  w’elfare  or  niin ;  yet  not  one  word 
of  instruction  on  the  treatment  of  offspring 
is  ever  given  to  those  w’ho  will  hereafter 
be  parents?  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  the 
fate  of  a  new'  generation  should  be  left  to 
the  chances  of  unreasoning  custom,  im¬ 
pulse,  fancy — joined  with  tlie  suggestions 
of  ignorant  nurses  and  the  prejudiced 
counsel  of  grandmothers  ?  If  a  merchant 
commenced  business  w’ithout  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  w'e 
should  exchaim  at  his  folly,  .and  look  for 
disastrous  consequences.  Or  if,  before 
studying  anatomy,  a  m.an  set  up  as  surgi¬ 
cal  operator,  we  should  w'onder  at  his 
.aud.acity  .and  pity  his  patients.  But  that 
parents  should  begin  the  difficult  ta.sk  of 
rearing  children  w’ithout  ever  having 
given  a  thought  to  the  princijdes — physi¬ 
cal,  moral,  or  intellectual  —  which  ought 
to  guide  them,  excites  neither  surprise  at 
the  actors  nor  jiity  for  their  victims. 

To  tens  of  thousands  that  are  killed, 
add  hundreds  of  thousands  that  survive 
w'ith  feeble  constitutions,  .and  millions 
th.at  grow  up  with  constitutions  not  so 
strong  as  they  should  be ;  and  you  w'ill 
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have  some  idea  of  the  curse  inflicted  on  physical  training  to  moral  training.  Con- 
their  offspring  hy  parents  ignorant  of  the  sider  the  young  mother  and  her  nursery 
laws  of  life.  Do  hut  con^der  for  a  mo-  legislation.  But  a  few  years  ago  she  was 
ment  th.at  the  regimen  to  which  children  at  school,  where  her  memory  was 
are  subject  is  hourly  telling  upon  them  to  crammed  with  words,  and  names,  and 
their  life-long  injury  or  benefit ;  and  that  dates,  and  her  reflective  faculties  scarcely 
there  are  twenty  ways  of  going  wrong  to  in  the  slightest  decree  exercised — where 
one  w’av  of  going  right ;  and  you  will  get  not  one  idea  was  given  her  respecting  the 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  mischief  that  methods  of  dealing  with  the  opening 
is  almost  every  where  inflicted  by  the  mind  of  childhood ;  and  where  her  disci- 
thoughtless,  haphazard  system  in  common  pline  did  not  in  the  least  fit  her  for  think- 
use.  Is  it  decided  that  a  boy  shall  be  ing  out  methods  of  her  own.  The  inter- 
clothed  in  some  flimsy  short  dress,  and  vening  ^'cars  have  been  passed  in  practio- 
be  allowed  to  go  jdaying  about  with  limbs  ing  music,  in  fancy-work,  in  novel-reading, 
reddened  by  cold  ?  Tlie  decision  will  tell  and  in  party-going :  no  thought  having 
on  his  whole  future  existence  —  either  in  yet  been  given  to  the  grave  responsibili- 
illnesscs,  or  in  stunted  growth,  or  in  de-  ties  of  maternity ;  and  scarcely  an^  of 
ficient  energy;  or  in  a  maturity  less  that  solid  intellectual  culture  obtained 
vigorous  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  which  woidd  be  some  jireparation  for 
consequent  hindrances  to  success  and  such  res^ionsibilities.  And  now  see  her 
liaj>piness.  Are  children  doomed  to  a  with  an  unfolding  human  character  coin- 
monotonous  dietary,  or  a  dietary  that  is  milted  to  her  charge — see  her  profoundly 
deficient  in  nutritiveness?  Their  ultimate  ignorant  of  the  phenomena  with  widen 
physical  jiower  and  their  efficiency  as  she  has  to  deal,  undertaking  to  do  that 
men  and  women,  will  inevitably  be  more  which  can  be  done  but  imperfectly,  even 
or  less  diminished  by  it.  Are  they  for-  with  the  aid  of  the  profoundest  know- 
bidden  vociferous  play,  or  (lieing,  too  ill-  ledge.  She  knows  nothing  about  the 
clothed  to  bear  ex|)osure)  are  they  kept  nature  of  the  emotions,  their  order  of 
in-iloors  in  cold  weather  ?  Tliey  are  cer-  evolution,  their  functions,  or  where  use 
tain  to  fall  below  that  measure  of  health  :  ends  .and  abuse  begins.  She  is  under  the 
and  strength  to  which  they  would  else  impression  that  some  of  the  feelings  are 
have  .attained.  When  sons  and  daughters  wholly  bad,  which  is  not  true  of  any  one 
grow'  up  sickly  and  feeble,  p.arents  com-  of  them  ;  and  that  others  are  good,  how- 
monly  regard  the  event  as  a  misfortune —  ever  far  they  may  be  carried,  which  is 
as  a  visitation  of  Providence.  Thinking  also  not  true  of  any  one  of  them.  And 
.after  the  prevalent  chaotic  fiishion,  they  i  then,  ignorant  as  she  is  of  that  with  which 
assume  th.at  these  evils  come  without  !  she  has  to  deal,  she  is  equally  ignorant  of 
causes ;  or  that  the  causes  are  su|)enia-  the  eflects  that  will  be  produced  on  it  by 
tur.al.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  In  some  this  or  that  treatment.  What  can  be 
cases  the  causes  are  doubtless  inherited  ;  more  inevitable  thim  the  disastrous  results 
but  in  most  ca.ses  foolish  regulations  are  we  see  hourly  arising  ?  Lacking  know- 
the  causes.  Very  generally,  parents  ledge  of  mental  phenomena,  W'ith  their 
themselves  are  responsible  for  all  this  causes  .and  consequences,  her  interference 
pain,  this  debility,  this  depression,  this  is  frequently  more  mischievous  than  abso- 
misery.  They  have  undertaken  to  con- 1  lute  passivity  would  have  been.  This 
trol  the  lives  of  their  oflspring  from  hour  j  and  that  kind  of  action,  which  are  quite 
to  hour ;  with  cruel  carelessness  they  ;  normal  and  beneficial,  she  perpetually 
have  neglected  to  learn  any  thing  about  1  thwarts ;  and  so  diminishes  the  child’s 
these  vital  processes  which  they  are  un- !  happiness  and  profit,  injures  its  temper 
ceasingly  .affecting  by  their  commands  and  and  her  own,  and  produces  estrangement, 
prohibitions ;  in  utter  ignonance  of  the  !  Deeds  which  she  thinks  it  desirable  to 
simplest  physiologic  laws,  they  have  been  encourage,  she  gets  performed  by  threats 
year  by  year  undermining  the  constitu-  and  bribes,  or  by  exciting  a  desire  for 
lions  of  their  children ;  and  have  so  applause :  considering  little  what  the  in- 
inflicted  disease  and  premature  death,  ward  motive  may  be,  so  long  as  the  out- 
not  only  on  them  but  on  their  de-  ward  conduct  conforms:  and  thus  culti- 
scendants.  vating  hypocrisy,  and  fear,  and  selfishness. 

Equally  great  are  the  ignorance  and  ,  in  place  of  good  feeling.  While  insisting 
the  consequent  injury,  when  we  turn  from  I  on  truthfulness,  she  constantly  sets  an 
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example  of  untruth,  by  threatenincr  pen¬ 
alties  which  she  does  not  inflict.  While 
uiculcating  self-control,  she  hourly  visits 
on  her  little  ones  angry  scoldings  for  acts 
that  do  not  call  for  them.  She  has  not 
the  remotest  idea  that  in  the  nurser}',  as 
in  the  world,  that  alone  is  the  truly  salu¬ 
tary  discipline  which  visits  on  all  conduct, 
good  and  bad,  the  natural  consecpiences 
—  the  consequences,  pleasurable  or  jmin- 
ful,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  such 
conduct  tends  to  bring.  Being  thus  with¬ 
out  theoretic  guidance,  and  quite  incapa¬ 
ble  of  guiding  herself  by  tracing  the 
mental  processes  going  on  in  her  children, 
her  rule  is  impulsive,  inconsistent,  mis¬ 
chievous,  often  in  the  highest  degree ; 
and  would  indeed  be  generally  ruinous, 
were  it  not  that  the  overwhelming  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  growing  mind  to  assume  the 
moral  tyjHJ  of  the  race,  usually  subordi¬ 
nates  all  minor  influences. 

And  then  the  culture  of  the  intellect  — 
is  not  this,  too,  mismanaged  in  a  sunilar 
manner  ?  Grant  that  the  phenomena  of 
intelligence  conform  to  laws ;  grant  that 
the  evolution  of  intelligence  in  a  child 
also  conforms  to  laws ;  and  it  follows  in¬ 
evitably  that  education  can  be  rightly 
guided  only  by  a  knowledge  of  these 
laws.  To  suppose  that  you  can  properly 
regulate  this  process  of  forming  and  accu¬ 
mulating  ideiis,  without  umlerstanding 
the  nature  of  the  process,  is  absurtl. 
How  widely,  then,  must  teaching  as  it  is, 
differ  from  teaching  as  it  should  be; 
when  hardly  any  parents,  jmd  but  few 
teachers,  know  any  thing  about  psycholo¬ 
gy.  As  might  be  expected,  the  system  is 
grievously  at  fault,  alike  in  matter  and  in 
manner.  While  the  right  class  of  facts  is 
withheld,  the  w'rong  class  is  forcibly  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  wrong  way  and  in  the 
wrong  order.  With  that  common  limited 
idea  of  education  which  confines  it  to 
knowledge  gained  fi’om  books,  parents 
thrust  primers  into  the  hands  of  their 
little  ones  years  too  soon,  to  their  great 
injury.  Not  recognizing  the  truth  that 
the  function  of  books  is  supplementary  — 
that  they  form  an  indirect  means  to  know¬ 
ledge  when  direct  means  fail — a  means  of 
seeing  through  other  men  what  you  can 
not  see  for  yourself ;  they  are  eager  to 
give  second-hand  facts  in  place  of  first¬ 
hand  facts.  Not  perceiving  the  enormous 
value  of  tliat  spontaneous  education  which 
goes  on  in  early  years  —  not  perceiving 
that  a  child’s  restless  observation,  instead 


[  of  being  ignored  or  checked,  should  be 
I  be  diligently  administered  to,  and  made 
I  as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible ; 

'  they  insist  on  occupying  its  eyes  and 
[  thoughts  with  things  that  are,  for  the 
'  time  being,  incomprehensible  and  rcpug- 
!  nant.  Possessed  by  a  superstition  wliich 
'  worships  the  symbols  ot  knowledge  in- 
1  stead  of  the  knowledge  itself,  they  do  not 
see  that  only  when  his  aciiuaintance  with 
I  the  objects  and  proce.sses  of  the  household, 
the  streets,  and  the  fields,  is  becoming 
I  tolerably  exhaustive — only  then  should  a 
j  child  be  introduced  to  the  new  sources  of 
inforniation  which  books  supjdy  :  and  this, 
not  only  because  immediate  cognition  is 
of  far  greater  value  than  mediate  cogni¬ 
tion  ;  but  also,  bt'cause  the  words  con¬ 
tained  in  books  can  be  rightly  interpreted 
'  into  ideas,  only  in  proportion  to  the  ante- 
I  cedent  experience  of  things.  Observe 
j  next,  that  this  formal  instruction,  far  too 
soon  commenced,  is  carried  on  Avith  but 
I  little  reference  to  the  laws  of  mental  de- 
i  velopment.  Intellectu.al  progress  is  of 
I  necessity  from  the  concrete  to  the  al)- 
I  stract.  But  regardless  of  this,  highly 
j  abstract  subjects,  such  as  grammar,  which 
should  come  quite  late,  are  begun  quite 
early.  Political  geognvphy,  dead  and 
j  uninteresting  to  a  child,  and  which  should 
i  be  an  ap|)endage  of  sociological  studies,  is 
commenced  betimes ;  while  physical  geo¬ 
graphy,  comprehensible  and  comparative¬ 
ly  attractive  to  a  child,  is  in  a  great  part 
passed  over.  Nearly  every  subject  dealt 
j  with  is  arranged  in  abnormal  order :  deti- 
I  nitions,  and  rules,  and  principles  being  put 
!  first,  instead  of  being  disclosed,  as  they 
I  are  in  the  order  of  nature,  through  the 
I  study  of  cases.  And  then,  pervading  the 
I  whole,  is  the  A’icious  system  of  rote  learn- 
1  ing  —  a  system  of  sacrificing  the  spirit  to 
the  letter.  See  the  results.  What  M'ith 


j  perceptions  unnatunilly  dulled  by  early 
I  thwarting,  and  a  coerced  attention  to 
I  books  —  what  with  the  mental  confusion 
produced  by  teaching  subjects  before  they 
can  be  understood,  and  in  each  of  them 
giving  gener-alizations  before  the  facts  of 
I  which  these  are  the  generalizations — what 


;  with  making  the  pupil  a  mere  passive  re¬ 
cipient  of  others’  ideas,  and  not  in  the 
least  leading  him  to  be  an  active  inquirer 
or  self-instructor  —  and  what  with  taxing 
the  faculties  to  excess;  there  are  very 
I  few  minds  that  become  as  efficient  as  they 
!  might  be.  Examinations  being  once 
i  passed,  books  are  laid  aside ;  the  greater 
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part  of  wliat  has  been  acquired,  being  un- 1  eiementary  truths  of  psychology  is  indis- 
organized,  soon  drops  out  of  recollection  ;  I  |>en8able  for  the  right  bringing  up  of  child- 
Avhat  remains  is  mostly  inert  —  the  .art  of  ren.  We  doubt  not  th.at  this  assertion 
applying  knowledge  not  having  been  cul-  w’ill  by  many  be  road  with  a  smile.  Tliat 
tivat'ed ;  and  there  is  but  little  power  parents  in  general  should  be  expected  to 
either  of  accurate  observation  or  inde-  acquire  a  knowle<lge  of  subjects  so  ab- 
pendent  thinking.  To  .all  which  add,  that  |  struse,  will  seem  to  them  an  absurdity, 
while  much  of  the  information  gainetl  is  And  if  w'e  proposed  that  .an  exhaustive 
of  relatively  small  value,  an  immense  ra.ass  knowledge  of  these  subjects  should  be 
of  information  of  transcendent  value  is  '  obtained  by  all  fathers  and  mothers,  the 
entirely  psissed  over.  '  .absurdity  would  indeed  be  glaring  enough. 

Thus  we  fiml  the  facts  to  be  such  as  ^  IJut  we  do  not.  General  principles  only, 
might  have  been  inferred  d  priori.  The  \  accompanied  by  such  detailed  illustrations 
training  of  children — jjhysical,  moral,  and  '  .as  may  be  needed  to  make  them  under¬ 
intellectual — is  dreadfully  detective.  And  '  stood,  would  suffice.  And  these  might 
in  great  measure  it  is  so,  because  parents  '  Ik*  readily  taught — if  not  rationally,  then 
are  devoid  of  that  knowledge  by  which  dogmatically.  H<“  this  !»8  it  may,  however, 
this  training  can  alone  Ik*  rightly  guided. !  here  .are  the  indisputable  farts :  that  the 
What  is  to  Ikj  expected  when  one  of  the  j  development  of  children  in  mind  and  body 
most  intricate  of  ])roblems  is  undert.aken  !  rigorously  obeys  certain  laws ;  that  unless 
by  those  who  h.ave  given  8<rarcelyathought  |  these  laws  are  in  some  degree  conformed 
to  the  principles  on  which  its  solution  de-  '■  to  by  ])arents,  death  is  inevitable;  that 
pends  ?  For  shoe-making  or  house-build-  j  unless  they  are  in  a  great  degree  con¬ 
ing,  for  the  management  of  a  ship  or  a  I  fonned  to,  there  must  result  physical  and 
locomotive  engine,  a  long  .apprenticeship is  j  mental  defects;  and  that  only  when  they 
needful.  Is  it,  then,  that  the  unfolding  of '  .are  completely  conformed  to,  c.an  a  per- 
a  human  being  in  body  and  mind,  is  so  |  feet  maturity  bt‘  reached.  J udge,  then, 
comparatively  simple  a  process,  that  any  whether  all  who  may  one  day  be  parents, 
one  may  supenntend  and  regulate  it  with  '  should  not  strive  with  some  anxiety  to 
no  preparation  whatever?  If  not — if  the  !  learn  what  these  laws  .are. 
process  is  with  one  exceptifm  more  com- ! 

plex  than  .any  in  Nature,  and  the  task  of  i  From  the  parental  functions  let  us  pass 
administering  to  it  one  of  surpassing  diffi- !  now  to  the  functions  of  the  citizen.  We 
culty;  is  it  not  madness  to  make  no  provi- !  h.ave  here  to  inquire  what  knowledge  best 
sion  for  such  a  t.ask  ?  Better  sacrifice  |  tits  a  man  for  the  discharge  of  these  func- 
accomplishments  th.an  omit  this  all-essen-  j  tions.  It  can  not  be  alleged,  as  in  the  last 
tial  instruction.  When  a  father,  acting  on  |  case,  that  the  need  for  knowledge  fitting 
fjilse  dogmas  adopted  M'ithout  examina-  [  him  for  these  functions  is  wholly  over- 
tion,  has  alienated  his  sons,  driven  them  l  looked ;  for  our  school  courses  contain  cer- 
into  rebellion  by  his  harsh  treatment,  tain  studies  M’hich,  nominally  at  least,  bear 
ruined  them,  and  made  himself  miserable ;  upon  political  and  so<‘ial  duties.  Of  these 
he  might  reflect  that  the  study  of  Etholo- !  the  only  one  that  occupies  a  prominent 
gy  wotdd  have  been  w’orth  pursuing,  even  j  place  is  History. 

at  the  cost  of  knowing  nothing  about  But,  as  already  more  th.an  once  hinted, 
./Eschylus.  When  a  mother  is  mourning  I  the  historic  information  commonly  given  is 
over  a  first-bom  that  hsw  sunk  under  the  I  almost  valueless  for  purposes  of  guidance, 
sequelie  of  scarlet-fever — when  perhaps  a  I  Scarcely  .any  of  the  facts  set  down  in  our 
candid  medical  man  has  confirmed  her  j  school  histories,  and  very  few  even  of  those 
suspicion  that  her  child  would  have  recov- !  contained  in  the  more  elaborate  works 
ered  h.ad  not  its  system  been  enfeebled  by  I  written  for  adults,  give  any  clue  to  tho 
over-study — when  she  is  prostrate  under  right  j)rinciple8  of  political  action.  Tho 
the  pangs  of  combined  grief  and  remorse ;  biographies  of  monarchs  (and  our  children 
it  is  but  a  small  consolation  that  she  can  commonly  loam  little  else)  throw  scarcely 
read  Dante  in  the  original.  |  any  light  upon  the  science  of  society. 

Thus  wo  see  that  for  regulating  the '  Familiarity  M'ith  court  intrigues,  jdots, 
third  great  division  of  human  activities,  j  usurpations,  or  the  like,  and  with  all  tho 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  is  the  one  I  p<*rsonalities  accompanying  them,  aids 
thing  needful.  Some  acquaintance  with  j  very  little  in  elucidating  the  principles  on 
tho  first  principles  of  physiology  and  the  I  which  national  welfare  depends.  We  read 
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of  some  squabble  for  power,  that  it  led  to 
a  pitched  battle;  that  such  and  such 
were  the  names  ot  the  generals  and  their 
leading  subordinates  ;  that  they  had  each 
so  many  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry, 
and  BO  many  cannon ;  that  they  arranged 
their  forces  in  this  and  that  order ;  that 
they  maneuvered,  attacked,  and  fell  back 
in  certain  ways ;  that  at  this  }>art  of  the 
day  such  disasters  were  sustaiiunl,  and  at 
tliat  such  advantages  gained ;  that  in  one 
particular  movement  some  leading  officer 
fell,  while  in  another  a  certain  regiment 
was  decimated ;  that  afler  all  the  chang¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  the  fight,  the  victory  was 
gained  by  this  or  that  army  ;  and  that  so 
many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  each 
side,  and  so  many  captured  by  the  con¬ 
querors.  And,  now,  out  of  the  accumu¬ 
lated  details  which  make  up  the  narrative, 
say  whicli  it  is  that  helj>s  you  in  deciding 
on  your  conduct  as  a  citizen.  Supposing 
even  that  you  had  diligently  read,  not 
only  The,  Fifteen  Decisive  Dottles  of  the 
Worlds  but  accounts  of  all  other  battles 
that  history  mentions ;  how  much  more 
judicious  would  your  vote  be  at  the  next 
election  ?  “  liut  these  are  facts — interest¬ 
ing  facts,”  you  say.  Without  doubt  they 
are  facts,  (such,  at  least,  as  are  not  wholly 
or  partially  fictions ;)  and  to  many  they 
may  be  interesting  facts.  But  this  by  no 
means  implies  tliat  they  are  valuable. 
Factitious  or  morbid  opinion  often  gives 
seeming  value  to  things  tlrat  have  scarcely 
any.  A  tulipomaniau  will  not  part  with 
a  choice  bulb  for  its  weight  in  gold.  To 
another  man  an  ugly  piece  of  cracked  old 
china  seems  his  most  desirable  possession. 
And  there  are  tbose  who  give  ffigh  prices 
for  the  relics  of  celebrated  murderers. 
Will  it  be  contended  that  these  tastes  are 
any  measures  of  value  in  the  tilings  that 
gratify  them?  If  not,  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  liking  felt  for  certain 
classes  of  historical  facts  is  no  proof  of 
their  worth  ;  and  that  we  must  test  their 
W'orth  as  we  test  the  worth  of  other  facts, 
by  asking  to  what  uses  they  are  applicable. 
W ere  some  one  to  tell  you  that  your  neigh¬ 
bor's  cat  kittened  yesterday,  you  would 
say  the  information  was  worthless.  Fact 
though  it  might  be,  you  would  say  it  was 
an  utterly  useless  fket — a  fact  that  could 
in  no  way  influence  your  actions  in  life — a 
fact  that  would  not  help  you  in  learning 
how  to  live  completely.  Well,  apply  the 
same  test  to  the  great  mass  of  historical 
facts,  and  you  will  get  the  same  result. 
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I  Tliey  are  facts  from  which  no  conclusions 
I  can  be  drawit — tuioryanizable  facts ;  and 
therefore  facts  which  can  be  of  no  service 
in  establishing  principles  of  conduct,  which 
is  the  chief  use  of  facts,  liead  them,  if 
you  like,  for  amusement ;  but  do  not  Hat- 
te^'ourself  they  are  uistructive. 

That  which  constitutes  History,  pro]>- 
erly  so  called,  is  in  great  part  omitted 
from  works  on  the  sulgect.  Only  of  late 
years  have  historuuis  commenced  giving 
us,  in  any  considerable  quantity,  the  truly 
valuable  information.  As  in  past  ages  the 
king  was  every  tiling  and  the  jieople 
nothing ;  so,  in  past  histories,  the  doings 
of  the  king  fill  the  entire  picture,  to  which 
the  national  life  fonns  but  an  obscure 
background.  While  only  now,  when 
the  welfare  of  nations  rather  than  of 
rulers  is  becoming  the  dominant  idea,  are 
historians  beginning  to  occupy  themselves 
with  the  phenomena  of  social  progress. 
That  which  it  really  concenis  us  to  know, 
is  the  natural  history  of  society.  Wo 
want  all  facts  which  help  us  to  understand 
how  a  nation  has  grown  and  organized 
itself.  Among  these,  let  us  of  course  have 
an  account  of  its  government;  with  as 
little  as  may  be  of  gossip  about  the  men 
who  officered  it,  suid  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  structure,  princiiiles,  methods, 

tirejudices,  corruptions,  etc.,  which  it  ex- 
libited  :  and  let  this  account  not  only  in¬ 
clude  the  nature  and  actions  of  the  central 
government,  but  also  those  of  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  down  to  the  minutest  ramifica¬ 
tions.  Let  us  of  course  also  have  a  paral¬ 
lel  description  of  the  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment  —  its  organization,  its  conduct,  its 
power,  its  relations  to  the  State  :  and  ac¬ 
companying  this,  the  ceremonial,  cree<], 
and  religious  ideas — not  only  those  nomi¬ 
nally  believed,  but  those  really  believed 
and  acted  upon.  Let  us  at  the  same  time 
be  informed  of  the  control  exercised  by 
class  over  class,  as  displayed  in  all  social 
obseiwances  —  in  titles,  salutations,  and 
forms  of  address.  Let  us  know,  too,  what 
were  all  the  other  customs  which  regu¬ 
lated  the  popular  life  out  of  doors  and  in¬ 
doors  :  including  those  which  concern  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  and  the  relations  of 
parents  to  children.  The  Superstitions, 
also,  from  the  more  important  myths 
down  to  the  charms  in  common  use, 
should  be  indicated.  Next  should  come 
a  delineati<Mi  of  the  industrial  system : 
showing  to  what  extent  the  division  of 
labor  was  carried ;  how  trades  were  regu- 
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latcd,  whether  by  caste,  guilds,  or  other- )  of  comparatively  little  use  without  the 
wise ;  what  was  the  conneetion  between  kejr.  And  the  key  is  to  be  found  only  in 
employers  and  employed ;  what  were  ;  Seienee.  Without  an  acquaintance  with 
the  agencies  for  distributing  commodities;  ^  the  general  truths  of  biology  and  j)sycho- 
what  were  the  means  of  communication  ;  ^  logy,  rational  interpretation  of  social  phe- 
what  was  the  circidating  medium.  Ac-  j  noinena  is  impossible.  Only  in  propor- 
companying  all  which  should  come  an  ac^  tion  as  men  obtain  a  certain  rude,  empiri- 
count  of  the  industrial  arts  technic.ally  |  cal  knowledge  of  human  nature,  are  they 
considered :  stating  the  process<*s  in  use,  ,  enabled  to  understand  even  the  simplest 
and  the  quality  of  the  products.  Further,  [  facts  of  social  life:  as,  for  instance,  the 
the  intelli'ctual  condition  of  the  nation  in  .  relation  lK*tween  supply  and  demand, 
its  various  grades  should  be  depicted  :  not  :  And  if  not  even  the  most  elementary 
only  with  rcsjiect  to  the  kind  and  amount  j  truths  of  sociology  can  be  reached  until 
of  education,  but  with  resiieot  to  the  pro-  some  knowledge  is  obtained  of  how  men 
gress  made  in  science,  and  the  prevailing  generally  think,  feel,  and  act  under  given 
manner  of  thinking.  The  degree  of  lesthe-  circuinst.ance8;  then  it  is  manifest  that 
tic  culture,  as  displayed  in  architecture,  ,  there  can  be  nothing  like  a  wide  corapre- 
sculpture,  painting,  dress,  music,  poetry,  I  hension  of  sociology,  unless  through  a 
and  fiction,  should  be  described.  Nor  j  comfietent  knowdedge  of  man  in  all  his 
should  there  be  omitte<l  a  sketch  of  the  j  faculties,  bodily  and  mental.  Consider 
daily  lives  of  the  jieople — their  food,  their  ,  the  matter  in  the  abstract,  and  this  con- 
honies,  and  their  amusements.  And  lastly,  j  elusion  is  self  evident.  Thus:  Society  is 
to  connect  the  whole,  should  be  exhibited  i  made  up  of  individuals ;  all  that  is  done 
the  morals,  theoretical  and  practical,  of  |  in  society  is  done  by  the  combined  actions 
all  classes :  as  indicated  in  their  laws,  j  of  individuals ;  and  therefore,  in  individu- 
habits,  proverbs,  deeds.  All  these  facts,  i  al  actions  only  can  be  found  the  solutions 
given  Avith  as  much  brevity  as  consists  ,  of  social  phenomena.  But  the  actions  of 
Avith  clearness  and  accuracy,  should  be  so  individuals  de|>end  on  the  laws  of  their 
grouj)c<l  and  arranged  that  they  may  bo  natures ;  and  their  actions  can  not  be  un- 
eomprehended  in  their  ensemble  /  and  derstood  until  these  laAvs  are  understood, 
thus  may  be  contemplated  as  mutually  These  hws,  however,  when  reduced  to 
dependent  parts  of  one  great  whole.  The  their  simplest  expression,  are  found  to  de¬ 
aim  should  be  so  to  present  them  that  jtend  on  the  laAvs  of  body  and  mind  in 
Ave  may  readily  trace  the  consensus  sub-  general.  Hence  it  necessarily  follows, 
sisting  among  them ;  Avith  the  view  of  that  biology  and  psychology  are  indispen- 
learning  what  social  phenomena  coexist  j  sable  as  interpreters  of  sociology.  Or,  to 
Avith  Avhat  others.  And  then  the  corre-  j  state  the  conclusion  still  more  simply : 
spending  delineations  of  succeeding  ages  All  soci.al  ]»henomena  are  phenomena  of 
sliould  be  so  managed  as  to  show  us,  as  lift* — are  the  most  complex  manifestations 
clearly  us  may  be,  hoAV'  e.ach  belief,  insti-  of  lift — are  ultimately  dependent  on  the 
tution,  custom,  and  arrangement  w.as  laws  of  life  —  and  can  be  understood  only 
modified ;  and  how  the  consensus  of  j)re-  Avhen  the  laws  of  life  are  understood, 
ceding  struetttres  and  functions  Avas  de-  Thus,  then,  Ave  see  that  for  the  regulation 
veloped  into  the  consensus  of  succeeding  of  this  fourth  division  of  human  activities, 
ones.  Such  alone  is  the  kind  of  informa-  we  are,  :is  before,  deix'ndent  on  Science, 
tion  respecting  past  times,  which  can  be  Of  the  knowledge  commonly  imparted  in 
of  service  to  the  citizen  for  the  regulation  educational  courses,  very  little  is  of  any 
of  his  conduct.  The  oidy  history  that  is  service  in  guiding  a  man  in  his  conduct 
of  practical  value,  is  Avh.at  may  be  called  as  a  citizen.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  his- 
I)e.scriptive  Sociology.  And  the  highest  tory  he  reads  is  of  practical  value ;  and  of 
office  which  the  historian  can  discharge,  this  small  part  he  is  not  prepared  to  m.akc 
is  th.at  of  so  narrating  the  lives  of  nations,  proper  use.  He  commonly  lacks  not  only 
as  to  furnish  m.aterials  for  a  Comp.arative  the  m.atcrial8  for,  but  the  very  conception 
Sociology ;  and  for  the  subsequent  deter-  of,  descriptive  sociology  ;  and  he  also 
mination  of  the  ultimate  Luavs  to  which  lacks  that  knowledge  of  the  organic  sci- 
social  phenomena  conform.  onces,  without  Avhich  even  descriptit’e 

But  now  mark,  that  even  supposing  an  sociology  can  giv'e  him  but  little  aid. 
adequate  stock  of  this  truly  v.aluable  his¬ 
torical  knowledge  has  been  acquired,  it  is  And  now  Ave  come  to  that  remaining 
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division  of  human  life  which  includes  the 
relaxations,  pleasures,  and  amusements 
filling  leisure  hours.  After  considering 
M'hat  training  best  fits  for  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  for  the  obtainmcnt  of  sustenance, 
for  the  discharge  of  parental  duties,  and 
for  the  regulation  of  social  and  political 
conduct ;  we  have  now  to  consider  what 
training  best  fits  for  the  mi8c.ellaneous 
ends  not  included  in  these — for  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  Nature,  of  Literature,  and  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  in  all  their  forms.  PostjKjning 
them  as  we  do  to  things  that  bear  more 
vitally  ui)on  human  welfare  ;  and  bringing 
every  tiling,  as  we  have,  to  the  test  of 
actual  value  ;  it  will  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  we  are  inclined  to  slight  these  less 
essential  thing.s.  No  greater  mistake 
could  be  made,  however.  We  yield  to 
none  in  the  value  we  attach  to  esthetic 
culture  and  its  pleasures.  Without  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  music,  poetry,  and  the 
emotions  produced  by  natural  beauty  of 
every  kind,  life  would  lose  half  its  charm. 
So  far  from  thinking  that  the  training  and 
gratification  of  the  tastes  are  unimportant, 
we  believe  the  time  will  come  when  they 
will  occupy  a  much  larger  share  of  human 
life  than  now.  When  the  forces  of  Nature 
have  been  fully  conquered  to  man's  use — 
when  the  means  of  production  have  been 
brought  to  jierfection  —  when  labor  has 
been  economized  to  the  highest  degree — 
when  education  h.^  been  so  systematized 
that  a  preparation  for  the  more  essential 
activities  maybe  made  with  comparative 
rapidity — and  when,  consequently,  there 
is  a  great  increase  of  spare  time ;  then 
will  the  ixietry,  both  of  Art  and  Nature, 
rightly  fill  a  Large  space  in  the  minds  of  all. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  that  a;sthe- 
tic  culture  is  in  a  high  degree  conducive 
to  human  happiness ;  and  another  thing  to 
admit  that  it  is  a  fundamental  requisite  to 
human  happiness.  However  im|K)rtant  it 
may  be,  it  must  yield  precedence  to  those 
kinds  of  culture  which  bear  more  directly 
upon  the  duties  of  life.  As  before  hinted, 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  are  made  pos- 
wble  by  those  activities  which  make  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social  life  possible ;  and  mani¬ 
festly  that  which  is  made  possible,  must 
be  postponed  to  that  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible.  A  florist  cultivates  a  plant  for  the 
sake  of  its  flower ;  and  regards  the  roots 
and  leaves  as  of  value,  chiefly  because 
they  are  instrumental  in  producing  the 
flower.  But  while,  as  an  ultimate  pro¬ 
duct,  the  flower  is  the  thing  to  which 


every  thing  else  is  subordinate  ;  the  florist 
very  w'ell  knows  that  the  root  and  leaves 
are  intrinsically  of  greater  importance  ; 
because  on  them  the  evolution  of  the 
flower  depends.  He  bestows  every  care 
in  re.aring  a  healthy  jilant ;  and  knows  it 
would  be  folly  if,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain 
the  flower,  he  were  to  neglect  the  plant. 
Similarly  in  the  case  before  us.  Architec¬ 
ture,  sculitture,  painting,  music,  jmetry, 
etc.,  may  tie  truly  called  the  efflorescence 
of  civilized  life.  But  even  sup|)o.sing  them 
to  be  of  such  transcendent  W'orth  as  to 
subordinate  the  civilized  life  out  of  'which 
they  grow,  (which  can  hardly  be  asserted,) 
it  will  still  be  admitted  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  healthy  civilized  life  must  be  the 
first  consideration ;  and  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  conducing  to  this  must  occupy  the 
highest  jilace. 

And  here  we  see  most  distinctly  the 
vice  of  our  educational  system.  It  ne- 

i fleets  the  plant  for  the  sake  of  the  flow’cr. 
n  anxiety  for  elegance,  it  forgets  suli- 
stance.  While  it  gives  no  knowledge 
conducive  to  self-preservation — while  of 
knowledge  that  facilitates  gaining  liveli¬ 
hood  it  gives  but  the  rudiments,  and 
leaves  the  greater  part  to  be  picked  up 
any  how  in  after  life  —  while  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  parental  functions  it  makes  not 
tlie  slightest  jirovision — and  while  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship  it  prejiares  by  impart¬ 
ing  a  mass  of  facts,  most  of  which  are 
irrelevant,  and  the  rest  without  a  key  ; 
it  is  diligent  in  teaching  every  thing  that 
adds  to  refinement,  polish,  icl&t.  How¬ 
ever  fully  M’e  may  admit  that  extensive 
acquaintance  with  modem  languages  is  a 
valuable  accomplishment,  which,  through 
reading,  conversation,  and  travel,  aids  in 
giving  a  certain  finish,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  this  result  is  rightly  pur- 
chasc'd  at  the  cost  of  that  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  knowledge  sacrificed  to  it.  Suppos¬ 
ing  it  true  that  classical  education  con¬ 
duces  to  elegance  and  correctness  of  style ; 
it  can  not  be  said  that  elegance  and  cor¬ 
rectness  of  style  are  comparable  in  im¬ 
portance  to  a  familiarity  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  should  guide  the  roaring  of 
children.  Grant  that  the  taste  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  reading  all  the 
poetry  written  in  extinct  languages ;  yet 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  such  improve¬ 
ment  of  taste  is  equivalent  in  value  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  health. 
Accomplishments,  the  fine  arts,  htUes 
leUrett  and  all  these  things  which,  as  we 
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say,  constitute  the  efflorescence  of  civil- 
isation,  should  be  wholly  subordinate  to 
that  knowledge  and  discipline  on  which 
civilization  rests.  Ag  they  occupy  the 
lehurt  part  of  life^  so  should  they  occttpy 
the  leisure  part  of  education. 

Recognizing  thus  the  true  position  of 
spsthetics,  and  holding  that  while  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  them  should  form  a  part  of! 
education  from  its  commencement,  such 
cultivation  should  be  subsidiary;  we  have 
now  to  inquire  what  knowledge  is  of  most 
use  to  this  end — what  knowle«lge  best  fits 
for  this  remaining  sphere  of  activity.  To 
this  «|uestion  the  answer  is  still  the  same 
as  heretofore.  Unex|H*cted  as  the  asser¬ 
tion  may  l>e,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
the  highest  Art  of  every  kind  is  based  ' 
u|)on  faience — that  without  Science  there 
CJin  be  neither  jterfect  production  nor  full 
appreciation.  Science,  in  that  limite<l 
technical  acceptation  current  in  society, 
inav  not  have  l>een  possessed  by  many 
artists  of  high  repute  ;  but  acute  olwerv- 
ers  as  they  liave  been,  they  have  always 
l>ossi*8st‘d  a  stock  of  those  emiiiric.al  gen- 
eraliz:itions  which  constitute  science  in  its 
lowest  jdiase ;  and  they  have  habitually 
fallen  far  below'  perfection,  ]»artly  because 
their  generalizations  were  conqiaratively 
few'  ami  inaccurate.  Tliat  science  neccs-  j 
sarilv  underlies  the  fine  arts,  becomes 
inanitest,  a  priori,  when  we  remember 
that  art-i»ro<lucts  are  all  more  or  less  re- 1 
presentative  of  objective  or  subjective  i 
phenoimma  ;  that  they  can  be  true  only  I 
in  projiortion  ns  they  conform  to  the  laws 
of  these  phenomena;  and  that,  before 
they  can  thus  conform,  the  artist  must ! 
know'  what  these  laws  are.  That  this  d  \ 
priori  conclusion  tallies  with  exjierience 
we  shall  soon  see. 

Youths  jireparing  for  the  ]tractice  of 
sculpture,  have  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  human 
frame  in  their  distribution,  attachments, 
and  movements.  This  is  a  portion  of 
science ;  and  it  has  been  found  needful  to 
impart  it  for  the  prevention  of  those  many 
errors  which  sculptors  who  do  not  possess 
it,  commit.  For  the  prevention  of  other 
mistakes,  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples  is  requisite;  and  such  know'ledge 
not  being  usually  possessed,  grave  mecha¬ 
nical  mistakes  are  frequently  made.  Take 
an  instance.  For  the  stability  of  a  figure 
it  is  needful  that  the  j>erpendicular  from 
the  center  of  gravity — “  the  line  of  direc¬ 
tion,”  as  it  is  called  —  should  fall  within 


the  base  of  support ;  and  hence  it  happens, 
that  when  a  man  assumes  the  attitude 
known  as  “standing  at  ease,”  in  w'hich 
one  leg  is  straightened  and  the  other 
relaxed,  the  line  of  direction  falls  within 
the  foot  of  the  straightened  leg.  But 
sculptors,  unfamiliar  with  the  theory  of 
equilibrium,  not  uncommonly  so  represent 
this  attitude,  that  the  line  of  direction 
falls  midw'ay  between  the  feet.  Ignor.ance 
ofthe  law's  of  momentum  leads  to  analo¬ 
gous  errors :  as  w'itness  the  admired  Dis- 
coIkiIus,  w  hich,  as  it  is  posed,  must  inevit- 
abljr  fall  forward  the  moment  the  quoit  is 
delivered. 

In  painting,  the  necessity  for  scientific 
know'ledge,  empirical  if  not  rational,  is 
still  more  conspicuous.  In  what  consists 
the  grotesqueness  of  Chinese  pictures, 
unless  in  their  utter  disregard  of  the  law's 
!  of  ap|K*anmces  —  in  their  absurd  linear 
1  jierspective,  and  their  w'ant  of  aerial  per- 
.  siiective  ?  In  w'hat  are  the  draw  ings  of  a 
I  child  so  faulty,  if  not  in  a  similar  absence 
I  of  truth  —  an  absence  arising,  in  great 
!  part,  from  ignorance  of  the  w'ay  in  which 
the  aspects  of  things  vary  w  ith  the  con¬ 
ditions?  Do  but  remember  the  books 
and  lectures  by  which  students  are  in- 
structeil ;  or  consider  the  criticisms  of 
Buskin  ;  or  look  at  the  doings  of  the  Pre- 
Raftaelites ;  and  you  will  see  that  progress 
in  jiainting  imjiHes  increasing  knowledge 
of  how'  ettects  in  Nature  are  produced. 
The  most  ililigent  obser\'ation,  if  not 
aided  by  science,  fails  to  preserv'e  from 
error.  Every  painter  will  indorse  the 
assertion  that  unless  it  is  known  what 
appearances  must  exist  under  given  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  often  will  not  be  per¬ 
ceived  ;  and  to  know'  what  appeanances 
must  exist,  is,  in  so  far,  to  understand  the 
science  of  a]>pearances.  From  want  of 
science  Mr.  ,1.  Lewis,  careful  p.iinter  as  he 
is,  casts  the  shadow  of  a  lattice-w'indow  in 
sharply-defined  lines  upon  an  opposite 
w'all ;  w  hich  he  w’ould  not  have  done,  had 
he  been  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of 
I  the  penumbne.  From  want  of  science, 

’  Mr.  Rosetti,  catching  sight  of  a  peculiar 
I  iridescence  displayed  by  certain  hairy  snr- 
I  faces  under  particular  lights,  (an  iride- 
'  scence  caused  by  the  refraction,  and 
perhaps  in  part  by  the  diflfraction,  of 
light  in  ]»as8ing  the  hairs,)  commits  the 
error  of  showing  this  iridescence  on  sur¬ 
faces  and  in  {lositions  where  it  could  not 
occur. 

To  say  that  music,  too,  has  need  of 
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scientific  aid  will  Beem  Rtill  more  surpris¬ 
ing.  Yet  it  is  demonstrable  that  music  is 
but  an  idealization  of  the  natural  language 
of  emotion ;  and  that  conseouently,  music 
must  be  good  or  bad  accoruing  as  it  con¬ 
forms  to  the  laws  of  this  natural  language. 
The  various  inflections  of  voice  which 
accompany  feelings  of  different  kinds  and 
intensities,  have  been  shown  to  be  the 
germs  oat  of  which  music  is  developed. 
It  has  been  further  shown  that  these  in¬ 
flections  and  cadences  are  not  accidental 
or  arbitrary;  but  that  they  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  certain  gcnenal  principles  of 
vital  action ;  and  that  their  expressiveness 
depends  on  this.  Whence  it  follows  that 
musical  phrases,  and  the  melodies  built  of 
them,  can  be  eftective  only  when  they  are 
in  harmony  with  these  general  princijdes. 
It  is  difficult  here  projwrly  to  illustrate 
this  position.  Hut  perhaps  it  will  suffiee 
to  instance  the  swarms  of  worthless 
ballads  that  infi^st  drawing-rooms,  as  com- 
iwsitions  which  science  would  forbid. 
Thev  sin  against  science  by  setting  to 
music  ideas  that  are  not  emotional  enough 
to  prompt  musical  expre.ssion ;  and  they 
also  sin  against  science  by  using  musical 
phrases  that  have  no  natural  relation  to 
the  ideas  expressed :  even  where  these 
are  emotional.  They  are  bad  because 
they  are  untrue.  .\nd  to  say  they  are 
untrue,  is  to  say  they  are  unscientific. 

Even  in  poetry  the  same  thing  holds. 
Like  music,  poetry  h.as  its  root  in  those 
natural  modes  of  expression  which  accom¬ 
pany  deep  feeling.  Its  rhythm,  its  strong 
and  numerous  metaphors,  its  hyperboles, 
its  violent  inversions,  are  simply  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  the  traits  of  excited  speech.  To 
be  good,  therefore,  poetry  must  pay  re- 
Bi>ect  to  those  laws  of  nervous  action 
which  excited  speech  obeys.  In  intensi¬ 
fying  and  combining  the  traits  of  excited 
speech,  it  must  have  due  ri'gard  to  pro¬ 
portion — must  not  use  its  appliances  with¬ 
out  restriction ;  but,  where  the  ideas  are 
lea.st  emotional,  must  use  the  forms  of 
]>oetic.al  expression  sparingly;  must  use 
them  more  freelv  as  the  emotion  rises; 
and  must  carry  tliem  all  to  their  greatest 
extent,  only  wliere  the  emotion  reaches  a 
climax.  I’he  entire  contravention  of 
these  principles  results  in  bombast  or 
doggerel.  The  insufficient  respect  for 
them  is  seen  in  didactic  poetry.  And  it 
is  because  they  are  rarely  fully  obeyed, 
that  we  have  so  much  2)octry  that  is  in¬ 
artistic. 


Not  only  is  it  that  the  artist,  of  M-hat- 
ever  kind,  can  not  jwoduce  a  truthful 
work  without  he  undei-stands  the  laws  of 
the  phenomena  he  represents ;  but  it  is 
that  he  must  also  understand  how  the 
minds  of  spectators  or  listeners  will  be 
affected  by  the  several  peculiarities  of  his 
work — a  question  in  psychology.  What 
impression  any  given  art-prodiict  gener¬ 
ates,  manift'stly  depends  upon  the  mental 
natures  of  those  to  whom  it  is  presented  ; 
and  as  all  mental  natures  have  certain 
general  principles  in  common,  there  must 
result  certain  corresponding  general 
principles  on  which  alone  ait-products 
can  be  successfully  framed.  These  gen¬ 
eral  principles  can  not  be  fully  umlerstood 
and  applied,  unless  the  artist  sees  how 
they  follow  from  the  laws  of  mind.  To 
ask  whether  the  com))oaition  of  a  picture 
is  good,  is  really  to  ask  how  the  percep¬ 
tions  and  feelings  of  observers  will  be 
affected  by  it.  To  ask  whether  a  drama 
is  well  constructed,  is  to  ask  whether  its 
situations  are  so  arranged  as  duly  to  con¬ 
sult  the  |K)wer  of  attention  of  an  audience, 
and  duly  to  avoid  overtaxing  any  one  class 
of  feelings.  K(jually  in  arranging  the 
leading  divisions  of  a  poem  or  fiction,  and 
in  combining  the  words  of  a  single  sen¬ 
tence,  the  gocnlness  of  the  effect  dej>ends 
upon  the  skill  with  which  the  mental 
energies  and  susceptibilities  of  the  reader 
are  economize«l.  Every  artist  in  the 
course  of  his  education  and  after-life,  ac¬ 
cumulates  a  stock  of  maxims  by  which  his 
practice  is  regulated.  Trace  such  maxims 
to  their  roots,  and  you  find  they  inevitably 
lead  you  down  to  ])sychological  priticiples. 
And  only  when  the  artist  rationally  under¬ 
stands  these  psychologcal  princijdes,  and 
their  various  corollaries,  can  he  work  in 
hannony  with  them. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
science  will  make  an  artist.  While  we 
contend  th.at  the  leading  laws  both  of  ob¬ 
jective  ami  subjective  phenomena  must  be 
understood  by  him,  we  by  no  means  con¬ 
tend  that  knowledge  of  such  laws  will 
serve  in  place  of  natural  perception.  Not 
only  the  poet,  but  also  the  artist  of  every 
type,  is  born,  not  made.  What  we  assert 
is,  that  innate  faculty  alone  will  not  suf¬ 
fice  ;  but  must  have  the  aid  of  organized 
knowledge.  Intuition  will  do  much,  but 
it  will  not  do  all.  Only  when  Genius  is 
married  to  Science  can  the  highest  results 
be  produced. 

As  we  have  above  asserted,  Science  is 
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iiccos.sary  not  only  for  the  most  successful 
production,  but  also  for  the  full  apprecia¬ 
tion,  of  the  fine  arts.  In  what  consists  the 
greater  ability  of  a  man  than  of  a  child  to 
perceive  the  beauties  of  a  picture  ;  unless 
it  is  in  his  more  extended  knowledge  of 
those  truths  in  nature  or  life  which  the 
picture  renders?  How  h.appens  the  cul¬ 
tivated  gentleman  to  enjoy  a  fine  poem  so 
much  more  than  a  boor  does ;  if  it  is  not 
because  his  wider  actpiaintance  with  ob¬ 
jects  and  actions  enables  him  to  see  in  the 
j)oem  much  that  the  Imor  can  not  see  ? 
And  if,  as  is  here  so  obvious,  there  must 
be  some  familiarity  with  the  things  repre¬ 
sented,  before  the  representation  can  be 
a]>preciated  ;  then  the  representation  can 
be  comjiletely  appreciated,  only  in  projior- 
tion  as  the  things  represented  are  com¬ 
pletely  under8too<l.  The  fact  is,  that 
every  additional  truth  which  a  work  of 
art  expresses,  gives  an  additional  pleasure 
to  the  percipient  mind — a  pleasure  that  is 
missed  by  those  ignorant  of  this  truth. 
The  more  realities  an  artist  embodies  in 
any  given  amount  of  work,  the  more  fa¬ 
culties  <loe8  he  appeal  to ;  the  more  nu-  j 
merous  associatecl  ideas  does  he  suggest ;  j 
the  more  gratification  does  he  afford.  Hut  j 
to  receive  this  gratification  the  spectator, 
listener,  or  rea«ler,  must  know  the  realities 
which  the  artist  has  indicated  ;  and  to 
know  these  realities  is  to  know  so  much 
science. 

And  now  let  us  not  overlook  the  fur¬ 
ther  great  fact,  that  not  only  does  science 
underlie  sculpture,  painting,  music,  jxietry, 
but  that  science  is  itself  fioetic.  The  cur-  { 
rent  opinion  that  science  and  poetry  are  ■ 
opposed  is  a  delusion.  It  is  doubtless  true  | 
that  as  states  of  couscitnisness,  cognition 
and  emotion  tend  to  exclude  each  other. 
And  it  is  doubtless  also  true  that  an  ex¬ 
treme  activity  of  the  reflective  |>ovver8 
tends  to  deaden  the  feelings ;  wliile  an 
extreme  :u’tivity  of  the  feelings  tends  to 
deaden  the  reflective  powers :  in  which 
sense,  indeed,  all  orders  of  activity  are  i 
antagonistic  to  each  other.  Hut  it  is  not 
true  that  the  facts  of  science  are  unpoet  i- 
cal ;  or  that  the  cultivation  of  stdence  is 
necessarily  unfriendly  to  the  exercise  of 
imagination  or  the  love  of  the  beautiful. 
On  the  contrary,  science  opens  up  realms 
of  poetry  where  to  the  unscientific  all  is  a 
blank.  Those  engaged  in  scientific  re¬ 
searches  constantly  show  us  that  they  re¬ 
alize  not  less  vividly,  but  more  vividly, 
than  others,  the  poetry  of  their  subjects. 


Whoever  will  dip  into  Hugh  Miller’s 
works  on  geology,  or  read  Mr.  Lewes’s 
Seaside  Studies,  will  perceive  that  science 
excites  poetry  rather  than  extinguishes  it. 
And  whoever  will  contemplate  tlie  life  of 
Goethe  will  see  that  the  poet  and  the 
man  of  science  can  coexist  in  equal  ac¬ 
tivity.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  an  absurd  and 
almost  a  sacrilegious  belief  that  the  more 
a  man  studies  Nature  the  less  he  reveres 
it  ?  Think  you  that  a  drop  of  water, 
which  to  the  vulgar  eye  is  but  a  drop  of 
water,  loses  any  thing  in  the  eye  of  the 
)hysicist  who  knows  that  its  elements  are 
leld  together  by  a  force  which,  if  sud¬ 
denly  liberated,  would  jwoduce  a  flash  of 
lightning  ?  Think  you  that  what  is  care¬ 
lessly  looked  upon  by  the  uninitiated  as  a 
mere  snow-flake,  does  not  suggest  higher 
iissociations  to  one  who  has  seen  through 
a  microscope  the  wondrously  varied  and 
elegant  forms  of  snow-crystals  ?  Think 
you  that  the  rounded  rock  m.arked  with 
parallel  scratches  calls  up  as  much  poetry 
in  an  ignorant  mind  as  in  the  mind  of  a 
geologist,  who  knows  that  over  this  rock 
a  glacier  slid  a  million  years  ago  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  those  who  have  never  enter¬ 
ed  upon  scientific  pursuits  know  not  a 
tithe  of  the  poetry  by  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded.  Whoever  has  not  in  youth  col¬ 
lected  plants  and  insects,  knows  not  half 
the  halo  of  interest  which  lanes  and 
hedge-rows  can  assume.  Whoever  has 
not  sought  for  fossils,  has  little  idea  o 
the  poetical  associations  that  surround  tho 
}»laces  where  imbedded  treasures  were 
found.  Whoever  at  the  sea-side  has  not 
had  a  microscoiie  and  a(}uarium,  has  yet 
to  learn  what  the  highest  pleasures  of  the 
sea-side  are.  Sad,  indeed,  is  it  to  see  how 
men  occupy  themselves  with  trivialities, 
and  are  indifferent  to  the  grandest  phe¬ 
nomena —  care  not  to  understand  the 
architecture  of  the  Heavens,  but  are 
deeply  interested  in  some  contemptible 
controversy  about  the  intrigues  of  jVIary 
Queen  of  Scots  !  —  are  learnedly  critical 
over  a  Greek  ode,  and  pass  by  without 
a  glance  that  grand  epic  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  upon  the  strata  of  the 
Earth! 

We  find,  then,  that  even  for  this  re¬ 
maining  divbion  of  human  activities, 
scientific  culture  is  the  proper  prepara¬ 
tion.  We  find  that  esthetics  in  general 
are  necessarily  based  ujion  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  can  be  pursued  with  complete 
success  only  through  an  acquaintance 
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with  these  principles.  We  find  that  for 
the  criticism  and  due  appreciation  of 
works  of  art,  a  knowledge  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  things,  or  in  other  words,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  science,  is  recjuisite.  And  we 
not  only  find  that  science  is  the  handmaid 
to  all  forms  of  art  and  poetry,  but  that, 
rightly  regarded,  science  is  itself  poetic. 

Thus  for  our  question  has  been,  the 
worth  of  knowledge  of  this  or  that  kind 
for  purposes  of  guidance.  Wo  have  now 
to  judge  the  relative  values  of  different 
kinds  of  knowledge  for  purposes  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  This  division  of  our  subject  we 
are  obliged  to  treat  with  comparative 
brevity ;  and  happily,  no  very  lengthen¬ 
ed  treatment  of  it  is  needed.  Having 
found  what  is  best  for  the  one  end,  ■we 
have  by  implication  found  what  is  best 
for  the  other.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  acquirement  of  those  classes  of  facts 
which  are  most  useful  for  regulating  con¬ 
duct,  involves  a  mental  exercise  best  fitted 
for  strengthening  the  faculties.  It  would 
be  utterly  contrary  to  the  beautiful  econ¬ 
omy  of  Nature,  if  one  kind  of  culture 
were  needed  for  the  gaining  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  another  kind  were  needed  as  a 
mental  gymnastic.  Every  where  through¬ 
out  creation  w'e  find  faculties  dcveloj>ed 
through  the  performance  of  those  func¬ 
tions  which  it  is  their  office  to  perform ; 
not  through  the  i>ertbrmance  of  artificial 
exercises  devised  to  fit  them  for  these 
functions.  The  Red  Indian  acquires  the 
swiftness  and  agility  ■which  makes  him  a 
successful  hunter,  by  the  actual  pursuit 
of  animals ;  and  by  the  miscellaneous 
activities  of  his  life,  he  gains  a  better  bal¬ 
ance  of  physical  powers  than  gymnastics 
ever  give.  That  skill  in  tracking  enemies 
and  prey  which  he  has  reached  by  long 
practice,  implies  a  subtlety  of  perception 
far  exceeding  any  thing  produced  by  arti¬ 
ficial  training.  And  similarly  throughout. 
From  the  Bushman,  whose  eye,  which 
being  habitually  employed  in  identifying 
distant  objects  that  are  to  be  pursued  or 
fled  from,,  has  acquired  a  quite  telescopic 
range,  to  the  accountant  whose  daily 
practice  enables  him  to  add  up  several 
columns  of  figures  simultaneously,  we  find 
that  the  highest  power  of  a  faculty  results 
from  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which 
the  conditions  of  life  require  it  to  dis¬ 
charge.  And  we  may  be  certain,  d /Won', 
that  the  same  law  holds  throughout  edu¬ 
cation.  The  education  of  most  value  for 
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'  guidance,  must  at  the  same  time  be  the 
'  education  of  most  value  for  discipline, 
j  Let  us  consider  the  evidence, 
j  One  advantage  claimed  for  that  devo- 
tion  to  language-learning  wdiich  forms  so 
I  prominent  a  feature  in  the  ordinary  ettrri- 
i  nilum,  is,  that  the  memory  is  thereby 
j  strengthened.  And  it  is  apparently  as¬ 
sumed  that  this  is  an  advantage  peculiar 
to  the  study  of  words.  But  the  truth  is, 

I  that  the  sciences  afford  far  wider  fields 
'  for  the  exercise  of  memorv.  It  is  no  slight 
j  task  to  remember  all  the  facts  ascertained 
:  respecting  our  solar  system;  much  more 
i  to  remember  all  that  is  known  conceniing 
I  the  structure  of  our  galaxy.  The  new 
1  compounds  which  chemistry  daily  ac- 
!  cumulates,  are  so  numerous  that  few,  save 
1  professors,  know  the  names  of  them  all ; 

I  .and  to  recollect  the  atomic  constitutions 
i  and  affinities  of  all  these  compounds,  is 
i  scarcely  possible  without  making  chemist- 
I  ry  the  occupation  of  life.  In  the  enormous 
I  mass  of  phenomena  presented  by  the 
;  eurth’s  crust,  and  in  the  still  more  enor- 
I  mous  m.ass  of  phenomena  presented  by  the 
I  fossils  it  contains,  there  is  matter  which 
it  t.akes  the  geological  student  years  of 
I  .application  to  master.  In  each  leading 
division  of  physics  —  sound,  heat,  light, 

:  electricity  —  the  facts  are  numerous 
I  enough  to  alarm  .any  one  proposing  to 
!  learn  them  .all.  And  when  w'e  pass  to  the 
!  organic  sciences,  the  eflbrt  of  memory 
i  required  becomes  still  greater.  In  human 
,  an.atomy  alone,  the  quantity  of  detail  is  so 
j  great,  that  the  young  surgeon  has  com- 
I  monly  to  get  it  up  half-.a-dozen  times  be- 
i  fore  he  can  permanently  retain  it.  The 
number  of  species  of  plants  which  botan¬ 
ists  distinguish,  amounts  to  some  .120,000  ; 
j  while  the  varied  forms  of  animal  life  with 
1  which  the  zoologist  deals,  are  e.stimated 
j  at  some  two  millions.  So  vast  is  the  ac- 
I  cumulation  of  facts  which  men  of  science 
j  have  before  them,  that  only  by  dividing 
j  and  subdividing  their  labors  can  they 
j  deal  with  it.  To  a  comjilete  knowledge  of 
I  his  own  division,  each  adds  but  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  rest.  Surely,  then, 
science,  cultivated  even  to  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  extent,  affords  adequate  exercise  for 
memory.  To  say  the  very  least,  it  in¬ 
volves  quite  as  good  a  training  for  this 
faculty  as  language  does. 

But  now  mark  that  while  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  mere  memory,  science  is  as  good 
as,  if  not  better  than,  language  ;  it  has  an 
immense  superiority  in  the  kind  of  memo- 
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ry  it  cultivates.  In  the  acquirement  of  a 
langinagc,  tite  connections  of  ideas  to  be 
established  in  the  mind  correspond  to 
facts  that  are  in  a  great  measure  accident¬ 
al  ;  whereas,  in  the  ac<juirement  of  science, 
the  connections  of  ideas  to  bo  established 
in  the  mind  corre8|»ond  to  facts  that  are 
mostly  necessary.  It  is  true  that  the  re¬ 
lations  of  words  to  their  meaning  is  in  one 
sense  natural,  and  that  the  genesis  of  these 
relations  may  be  traced  back  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  ;  though  very  rarely  to  the  begin¬ 
ning,  (to  which  let  us  add  the  remark  that 
the  laws  of  this  genesis  form  a  branch  of 
mental  science — the  science  of  philology.) 
Hut  since  it  will  not  be  contended  that  in 
the  .actpiisition  of  languages,  as  ordinarily 
carried  on,  these  natural  relations  between 
words  and  their  meaniugs  are  habitually 
traced,  and  the  laws  regulating  them  ex¬ 
plained  ;  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
commonly  learned  as  foiluitous  relations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relations  which 
science  {*resents  are  causal  relations  ;  and, 
when  properly  taught,  are  understood  as 
such.  Instead  of  being  prsictically  acci¬ 
dental,  they  are  neces.sary ;  and  as  such, 
give  exercise  to  the  re:isoning  faculties. 
While  language  familiarizes  with  non-ra- 
tional  relations,  science  lamilarizes  with 
rational  relations.  While  the  one  exercises 
memory  only,  the  other  exercises  both 
memory  and  understanding. 

Observe  next  that  a  great  superiority'  of 
science  over  language  iis  a  means  of  disci¬ 
pline,  Is,  that  it  cultivates  the  judgment. 
As,  in  a  lecture  on  mental  education  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Iloyal  Institution,  Professor 
Faraday  well  remarks,  the  most  common 
intellectual  fault  is  deficiency  of  judgment, 
lie  contends  that  “  society,  speaking  gene¬ 
rally,  is  not  only  ignorant  as  resjiects  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  judgment,  but  is  also  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  ignorance.”  And  the  cause  to 
which  ho  a.«cribes  this  state  is  want  of  sci¬ 
entific  culture.  The  truth  of  his  conclu¬ 
sion  is  obvious.  Correct  judgment  with 
regard  to  all  surrounding  things,  events, 
and  consequences,  becomes  |)Os.sible  only 
through  knowledge  of  the  way  in  whicli 
surrounding  phenomena  depend  on  each 
other.  No  extent  of  acquaintance  w’ith 
the  meanings  of  words,  can  give  the  pow¬ 
er  of  forming  correct  inferences  respecting 
causes  and  effects.  The  constant  habit  of 
drawing  conclusions  from  datii,  and  then 
of  verifying  those  conclu.sions  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  experiment,  cam  alone  give  the 


power  of  judging  correctly.  And  that  it 
necessitates  this  habit  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
mense  advantages  of  science. 

Not  only,  however,  for  intellectual  dis¬ 
cipline  is  science  the  best;  but  also  for 
moral  discipline.  The  learning  of  lan¬ 
guages  tends,  if  any  thing,  further  to  in¬ 
crease  the  already  undue  respect  for 
authority.  Such  and  such  are  tfie  mean¬ 
ings  of  these  words,  s.ays  the  teacher  or 
the  dictionary.  So  and  so  Ls  the  ride  in 
this  case,  8.iys  the  grammar.  By  the  pupil 
these  dicta  are  received  as  unquestionable. 
His  constant  attitude  of  mind  is  that  of 
submission  to  dogmatic  teaching.  And  a 
necessary  result  is  a  tendency  to  accept 
without  impiiry  wh.atever  is  established. 
Quite  opjKisite  in  the  attitude  of  mind 
generated  by  the  cultivation  of  science. 
By  science  constimt  appeal  is  made  to  in¬ 
dividual  reason.  Its  truths  are  not  ac¬ 
cepted  upon  authority  alone ;  but  all  are 
at  liberty  to  te.st  them  —  nay,  in  many 
cases,  the  pupil  is  required  to  think  out 
his  own  conclusions.  Every  step  in  a  sci¬ 
entific  investigation  is  submitted  to  his 
judgment.  lie  is  not  asked  to  admit  it 
without  seeing  it  to  be  true.  And  the 
tru.st  in  his  own  iiowers  thus  produced,  is 
further  increased  by  the  constancy  with 
which  Nature  justifies  his  conclusions 
when  they  are  correctly  drawn.  From 
all  which  there  flows  that  independence 
which  is  a  most  valuable  element  in  cha¬ 
racter.  Nor  is  this  the  only  moral  benefit 
bequeathed  by  scientific  culture.  When 
carried  on,  as  it  should  always  be,  as  much 
as  j)os.sible  under  the  form  of  independent 
research,  it  exercises  perseverance  and 
sincerity.  As  says  Professor  Tyndall  of 
inductive  inquiry,  “it  requires  patient  in¬ 
dustry,  and  an  humble  and  conscientious 
acceptance  of  what  Nature  reveals.  The 
first  condition  of  success  is  an  honest  re¬ 
ceptivity  and  a  willingness  to  abandon  all 
preconceived  notions,  however  cherished, 
if  they  be  found  to  contradict  the  truth. 
Believe  me,  a  self-renunciation  which  has 
something  noble  in  it,  and  of  which  the 
world  never  hears,  is  often  enacted  in  the 
private  experience  of  the  true  votary  of 
science.” 

Lastly  we  have  to  assert — and  the  as¬ 
sertion  will,  we  doubt  not,  cause  extreme 
surprise — that  the  discipline  of  science  is 
superior  to  that  of  our  ordinary  education, 
because  of  the  reliyioua  culture  that  it 
i  gives.  Of  course  we  do  not  here  use  the 
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words  scientific  and  religious  in  their  ordi-  j 
nary  limited  acceptations ;  but  in  their  ; 
widest  and  highest  acceptations.  Doubt-  j 
less,  to  tlie  superstitions  that  pass  under  j 
the  name  of  religion,  science  is  antagonis-  j 
tic ;  but  not  to  the  essential  religion  ! 
which  these  superstitions  merely  hide,  l 
Doubtless,  too,  in  much  of  the  science  that  ! 
is  current,  there  is  a  pervading  spirit  of ! 
irreligion;  but  not  in  that  true  science 
which  has  passed  beyond  the  8U|>erticial 
into  the  profound. 

“  True  science  and  true  religion,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  at  the  close  of  a  recent  course  of 
lectures,  ”  are  twin  sisters,  and  the  separation  of 
either  ft^m  the  other  is  sure  to  prove  the  death  I 
of  both.  Science  prospers  exactly  in  proportion  I 
as  it  is  religious ;  and  religion  flourishes  in  ex¬ 
act  proportion  to  the  scientific  depth  and  firm-  ! 
ness  of  its  basis.  The  great  deeds  of  philoso-  j 
phers  have  been  less  the  fruit  of  their  intellect  ! 
than  of  the  direction  of  that  intellect  by  an  | 
eminently  religious  tone  of  mind.  Truth  has  : 
yielded  herself  rather  to  their  patience,  their  , 
love,  their  8ingle-heartednes.s,  and  their  self-de-  | 
nial,  than  to  their  logical  acumen.”  j 

So  far  from  science  being  irreligious,  as  ' 
many  think,  it  is  the  neglect  of  science 
that  is  irreligious  —  it  is  the  refusal  to  ' 
study  the  surrounding  creation  that  is  ! 
irreligious.  Take  a  humble  simile.  Sup- 1 
pose  a  writer  were  daily  saluted  with  ! 
praises  couched  in  superlative  language. 
Suppose  the  wisdom,  the  gnuideur,  the 
beauty  of  his  works,  were  the  constant 
topics  of  the  eulogies  addressed  to  him. 
Suppose  those  who  unceasingly  uttered 
these  eulogies  on  his  w'orks  w’ere  con¬ 
tent  with  looking  at  the  outsides  of  them; 
and  had  never  opened  them,  much  less 
tried  to  understand  them.  What  value 
should  we  put  upon  their  praises  ?  What 
should  we  think  of  their  sincerity?  Yet, 
comparing  small  things  to  great,  such 
is  the  conduct  of  mankind  in  general,  in 
reference  to  the  Universe  and  its  Cause. 
Nay,  it  is  worse.  Not  only  do  they  pass 
by  without  study,  these  things  which  they 
daily  proclaim  to  be  so  wonderful;  but 
very  frequently  they  condemn  as  mere  ; 
triflers  those  who  give  time  to  the  obser-  j 
vation  of  Nature — they  actually  scorn  I 
those  w'ho  show  any  active  interest  in  these 
marvels.  We  repeat,  then,  th.at  not  sci¬ 
ence,  but  the  neglect  of  science,  is  irreli¬ 
gious.  Devotion  to  science,  is  a  tacit  wor¬ 
ship— a  tacit  recognition  of  worth  in  the  ' 
things  studied  ;  and  by  implication  in  their 
Cause.  It  is  not  a  mere  lip  homage,  but 
a  homage  expressed  in  actions — not  a  i 
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mere  professed  res|>ect,  but  a  respect 
proved  by  the  sacrifice  of  time,  thought, 
and  labor. 

Nor  Is  it  thus  only  that  true  science  is 
e.ssentially  religious.  It  is  religious,  too, 
inasmuch  as  it  generates  a  profound  re¬ 
spect  for,  and  an  implicit  faith  in,  those 
uniform  laws  w’hich  underlie  all  things. 
By  accumulated  experiences  the  man  of 
science  acquires  a  thorough  belief  in  the 
unchanging  relations  of  phenomena  —  in 
the  invariable  connection  of  cause  and  con¬ 
sequence — in  the  necessity  of  goo<l  or  evil 
results.  Instead  of  the  rew'ards  and  pun¬ 
ishments  of  traditional  belief,  which  men 
vaguely  hope  they  may  gain,  or  escape, 
spite  of  their  disobt'dience  ;  he  finds  that 
there  are  rewards  .and  punishments  in  the 
ordained  constitution  of  things,  and  that 
the  evil  results  of  disobedience  are  inevi¬ 
table.  lie  sees  that  the  laws  to  which  we 
must  submit  are  not  only  inexorable  but 
beneficent.  He  sees  that  in  virtue  of  these 
laws,  the  progress  of  things  is  ever  to¬ 
wards  a  gre.ater  perfection  .and  a  higher 
happiness.  Hence  he  is  led  constantly  to 
insist  on  these  laws,  and  is  indignant  when 
men  disregard  them.  And  thus  does  he, 
by  asserting  the  eternal  principles  of 
things,  and  the  necessity  of  conforming  to 
them,  prove  himself  intrinsically  religious. 

To  all  which  add  the  further  religious 
aspect  of  science,  that  it  alone  can  give  us 
true  conceptions  of  ourselves  and  our  rel.a- 
tion  to  the  mysteries  of  existence.  At  the 
same  time  that  it  shows  us  all  M’hich  can 
be  known,  it  shows  us  the  limits  beyond 
which  we  can  know  nothing.  Not  by  dog- 
m.atic  assertion  does  it  teach  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  comprehending  the  ultimate  cause 
of  things ;  but  it  leads  us  clearly  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  impossibility  by  bringing  us  in 
every  direction  to  boundaries  we  c.an  not 
cross.  It  realizes  to  us  in  a  way  which 
nothing  else  can,  the  littleness  of  human 
intelligence  in  the  face  of  that  which  tran¬ 
scends  hum.an  intelligence.  While  tow.ards 
the  traditions  and  authorities  of  men  its 
attitude  may  be  proud,  before  the  impene¬ 
trable  mystery  of  things  its  attitude  is 
humble — a  true  pride  and  a  true  humility. 
Only  the  sincere  man  of  science  (and  by 
this  title  we  do  not  mean  the  mere  calcu¬ 
lator  of  distances,  .or  analyzer  of  com¬ 
pounds,  or  labeler  of  species ;  but  him 
who  through  lower  truths  seeks  higher, 
and  eventually  the  highest)  —  only  the 
genuine  man  of  science,  we  say,  can  truly 
know  how  utterly  beyond,  not  only  hu- 
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man  knowleiljjo,  but  human  c<)ncoj)tion,  I 
is  the  UnivtM'sjil  Power  of  which  Nature, 
and  Life,  and  Tliongiit  are  manifestations. 

W e  conclude,  then,  that  for  discipline,  I 
as  well  as  for  guidance,  science  is  of  chief- 1 
est  value.  In  all  its  eftects,  learning  the  ' 
meanings  of  things,  is  better  than  learning  ! 
the  meanings  of  words.  Whether  for  in¬ 
tellectual,  moral,  or  religious  training,  the  j 
stmly  of  surrounding  phenomena  is  im¬ 
mensely  superior  to  the  study  of  gram- ; 
mars  and  lexicons.  j 

Thus  to  the  (piestion  with  which  we  set  i 
out — What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ? 
— the  uniform  reply  is — Science.  Tliis  is  ; 
the  verdict  on  all  the  counts.  For  direct 
self-presenation,  or  the  mainttuiancc  of 
life  and  health,  the  all-imj>ortant  know¬ 
ledge  is — Science.  For  that  indirect  self- 
preservation  which  we  call  gaining  a  live-  j 
lihood,  the  knowledge  of  greatest  value  is  i 
— Seience.  For  the  due  discharge  of  pa-  ' 
rental  functions,  the  ])roper  guidance  is  to  1 
be  found  only  in — {Science.  For  that  in¬ 
terpretation  of  national  life,  past  and  pres-  i 
ent,  M'ithout  which  the  citizen  can  not  ' 
rightly  regulate  his  conduct,  the  indis-  j 
pensabic  key  is — Science.  Alike  lor  the  j 
most  perfect  jiroduction  and  highest  on- 1 
joyment  of  art  in  all  its  forms,  the  needful  j 
j>reparation  is  still  —  {Science.  And  for  j 
])urposes  of  discipline — intellectual,  moral,  i 
religious — the  most  efficient  study  is,  once 
more — Science.  The  question  which  at 
first  seemed  so  perplexed,  has  become,  in 
the  course  of  our  inquiry,  comparatively 
simple.  We  have  not  to  estimate  the 
degrees  of  inijwrtance  of  different  orders 
of  human  activity,  and  different  studies  as  ; 
severally  fitting  us  for  them ;  since  we  find 
that  the  study  of  Science,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  meaning,  is  the  best  prep¬ 
aration  for  all  these  orders  of  activity. 
We  have  not  to  decide  between  the 
claims  of  knowledge  of  great  though  con- 
ventiomal  value,  and  knowledge  of  less 
though  intrinsic  value ;  seeing  that  the 
knowledge  w’hich  we  find  to  be  of  most 
value  in  all  other  respects,  is  intrinsically 
most  valuable  ;  its  worth  is  not  dependent 
upon  opinion,  but  is  as  fixed  as  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  man  to  the  surrounding  world 
Necessary  and  eternal  as  are  its  truths,  all 
Science  concerns  all  mankind  for  all  time. 
E<pially  at  present,  and  in  the  remotest 
future,  must  it  be  of  incalculable  import¬ 
ance  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct, 
that  men  should  understand  the  science  of 
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life,  physical,  mental,  and  social ;  and  that 
they  should  understand  all  other  science 
as  a  key  to  the  science  of  life. 

And  yet  the  knowledge  which  is  of  such 
transcendent  value  Ls  that  which,  in  our 
age  of  boasted  education,  receives  the  least 
attention.  While  this  which  we  c-all  civil- 
iziition  could  never  have  arisen  had  it  not 
been  for  science ;  science  forms  scarcely 
an  appreciable  element  in  what  men  con¬ 
sider  civilized  training.  Though  to  the 
progress  of  science  we  owe  it,  that  millions 
iiml  sup|K)rt  where  once  there  was  food 
only  for  thousiincls  ;  yet  of  these  millions 
but  a  few  thousands  pay  any  resjHJCt  to 
that  which  h.as  made  their  existence  possi¬ 
ble.  Though  this  increasing  knowledge  of 
the  properties  and  relations  of  things  has 
not  only  enabled  wandering  tribes  to  grow 
into  populous  nations,  but  has  given  to  the 
countless  members  of  those  populous  na¬ 
tions  comforts  and  pleasures  which  their 
few  naked  ancestors  never  even  conceived, 
or  could  have  believed  ;  yet  is  this  kind  of 
knowledge  only  now  receiving  a  grudging 
recognition  in  our  highest  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  To  the  slowly  growing  ac¬ 
quaintance  Avith  the  uniform  coexi.stences 
and  sequences  of  phenomena — to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  invariable  latvs,  Ave  owe  our 
emancijtation  from  the  grossest  sujAersti- 
tions.  But  for  science  Ave  should  be  still 
Avorshiping  fetishes ;  or,  AA'ith  hecatombs 
of  victims,  propitiating  diabolical  deities. 
And  yet  this  science,  w’hich,  in  place  of 
the  most  degrading  conceptions  of  things, 
has  given  us  some  insight  into  the  gran¬ 
deurs  of  creation,  is  Avritten  against  in  our 
theologies  and  frowned  upon  from  our 
pul])its. 

Paraphrasing  an  Eastern  fable,  we  may 
say  that  in  the  family  of  knoAA’ledges,  Sci¬ 
ence  is  the  household  drudge,  Avho,  in  ob¬ 
scurity,  hides  unrecognized  perfections. 
To  her  has  been  committed  all  the  work ; 
by  her  skill,  intelligence,  and  devotion, 
have  all  the  conveniences  and  gratifications 
been  obtained  ;  and  while  ceaselessly  oc¬ 
cupied  in  ministering  to  the  rest,  she  has 
been  kept  in  the  background,  that  her 
haughty  sisters  might  flaunt  their  fripper¬ 
ies  in  tne  eyes  of  the  world.  The  parallel 
holds  yet  further.  For  we  are  fast  coming 
to  the  dmouement,  when  the  ]K)sitions 
Avill  be  changed  ;  and  AA’hile  these  haughty 
sisters  sink  into  merited  neglect.  Science, 
proclaimed  as  highest  alike  in  worth  and 
beauty,  will  reign  supreme. 
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OR  THE  GREAT  CRADLE  OP  ENGLISHMEN.* 


We  can  never  approach  that  period  of  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  Uotnanized 
our  history  which  now  opens  on  us  with-  Britain.  In  the  second  book,  these  priti- 
out  plaintive  feeling.  We  have  been  ciples  are  seen  unfolding  themselves 
bereaved.  One  who  has  given  us  a  I  through  the  historic  j)eriod,  of  which  we 
deeper  insight  into  the  principles  and  in-  i  have  a  sufficiency  of  written  memorial, 
stitutions  of  Saxon  life  than  any  of  his  j  Here  we  may  watch  the  slow  growth  of 
fellows,  has  fallen  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  |  the  kingly  power,  and  measure  the  gradual 
and  left  us  in  grief,  once  more  to  prove  accumulation  of  royal  rights.  The  forma- 
how  strangely  our  joy  in  real  gains  some-  tion  of  the  English  Court  and  household 
times  melts  into  sorrow  over  blasted  is  well  drawn.  The  original  county  au- 
hopes.  The  volumes  which  Mr.  Kemble  thorities  and  courts  are  called  up.  The 
lived  to  publish  form  one  of  the  richest  old  foundations  of  our  popular  govem- 
boons  which  ever  called  forth  the  grati-  { ment  are  cleared  out  for  our  inspection, 
tude  of  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  I  A  chapter  on  “  The  Towns”  affords  some 
history  of  a  great  people ;  and  therefore  most  interesting  details,  and  most  beauti- 
our  disappointment  and  mournfulness  are  ful  sketches  of  truly  restored  life.  The 
the  deeper  at  the  fact,  that  his  ])en  had  hostile  claims  of  religious  parties  who 
scarcely  inscribed  the  promise  of  further  have  kept  up  strife  over  the  history  of 
light  upon  the  laws,  commerce,  science,  i  Christian  Saxondom  are  calmly  and  ad- 
literature,  and  homes  of  Saxon  England,  I  rnirably  balanced ;  while  those  who  feel 
ere  it  was  drop|)ed  forever  ;  leaving  none  i  an  interest  in  modern  jwor-laws  may  find 
to  use  it  as  he  could,  or  to  save  us  from  >  much  that  is  curious  and  suggestive  in  the 
realizing  the  truth  of  the  saying, lope  jirovisions  for  an  overplus  population,  in 
deferred  maketh  the  heaiD  sick.”  Mr.  i  those  days  when  legislation  was  in  its 
Kemble,  in  his  first  book,  opens  the  prin-  |  youthful  vigor  and  simplicity.  We  rose 
ciples  on  which  Teutonic  settlements  were  i  from  the  perusal  of  these  chaj)ter8  con¬ 
formed  in  England.  In  attempting  this,  '  firmed  in  the  impression  that  the  change 
his  difficulties  were  great ;  but  it  is  in- 1  from  the  Saxon  to  the  Norman  style  of 
structive  to  see  how  an  unflinching  and  I  social  life  Avas  gradual  and  slow.  Few 
patient  spirit  overcame  them  one  after  i  things  in  history,”  says  our  author,  “when 
another.  Where  contemporary  records  ;  carefully  investigated,  do  really  prove  to 
had  but  little  to  say  of  the  emigrants’  have  been  done  in  a  hurry.  Sudden  revo- 
early  fortunes,  and  where  there  were  but  lutions  are  much  less  common  than  we 
few  means  of  tracing  the  development  of  arc  apt  to  suppose,  and  fewer  links  than 
their  original  plans,  the  writer  gathers  up  we  imagine  are  wanting  in  the  great  chain 
facts  from  the  history  of  their  kindred,  I  of  causes  and  effects.  Could  we  i>lace 
collects  such  fragments  of  old  institutions  ourselves  above  the  exaggerations  of  par¬ 
as  still  bear  the  mark  of  a  primitive  age,  tisans,  who  hold  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
and  have  not  entirely  lost  their  distinctive  prove  certain  events  to  be  indiscriminate- 
influence  ;  and,  examining  these  in  con-  ly  right  or  indiscriminately  wrong,  we 
nection  with  the  natural  movements  of  should  probably  find  that  the  course  of 
social  life  in  every  time  and  place,  he  human  a&irs  had  been  one  steady  and 
brings  up,  by  a  truly  philosophical  pro-  gradual  progression ;  the  reputation  of 
cess,  the  real  elements  of  that  system  individual  men  would  perhaps  be  shorn  of 

part  of  its  lustre ;  and  though  we  should 
lose  some  of  the  satisfaction  of  hero-wor- 
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ship,  we  might  more  readily  admit  the  [ 
constant  action  of  a  superintending  Provi¬ 
dence,  operating  without  caprice  through 
very  common  and  every-day  channels.” 
]SIr.  Kemble  seems  to  have  been  singularly 
qualitied  for  the  work  on  which  he  had 
entered  in  his  two  volumes.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  mind,  the  range  of  his  studies, 
and,  not  least,  his  habitual  mode  of  tising 
his  material,  all  combine  to  inspire  his 
readers  with  confidence;  and  while  we 
follow  him  in  his  researches,  we  get  to ' 
feel  ourselves  under  safe  guidance,  and 
leaiTi  to  rcjKJse  in  the  certainty  as  well  as 
beauty  of  the  results.  Ills  predecessor  in 
this  department  of  literature.  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  who  still  continues  to  regale  us 
witli  his  utterances  on  Norman  history, 
fails,  we  think,  to  inspire  so  deep  a  trust, 
lie  is  ])erhaps  more  brilliant  than  Kem- , 
ble,  but  not  so  accurate.  Had  we  no ' 
other  means  of  judging,  we  might  be  I 
powerfully  swayed  by  the  voice  of  such  ' 
an  atithority  as  Hallani,  M'ho,  though,  ac¬ 
cording  to  common  phrase,  dead,  will  live 
as  long  as  our  language  lives,  as  the  con- 1 
fidential  companion  of  all  who  love  truth- , 
fill  history.  The  venerable  historian,  for  1 
instance,  sometimes  detected  Sir  Francis  | 
shifting  his  opinions  between  his  first  and  j 
second  volume  ;  and  quietly  remarks :  “  I 
can  not  assent ;  the  second  thoughts  of  my 
learned  friend  1  like  less  than  the  first.”  ' 
Indeed,  the  mode  of  composition  Mhich 
Hallanrs  friend  adopts,  on  his  own  show- : 
ing,  would  scarcely  bespeak  our  entire  ' 
confidence,  as  it  tends  to  make  an  author’s  ; 
pages  racy  and  ]>leas.ant  at  the  occasional 
sacrifice  of  exactness.  At  every  stage  of, 
the  work,  the  History  of  Normandy  and 
Nnyfandy  it  ajipears,  ”  has  been  sjioken  ; ' 
that  is  to  say,  written  down  by  dictation,  ! 
and  transcribed  from  dictation.  The  an- 1 
thor  therefore  appears  somewhat  in  the  ' 
character  of  a  lecturer  who  prints  his  lec-  j 
tures  as  they  have  been  repeated  under  j 
his  direction.  He  trusts  he  shall  obtain 
the  indulgence  granted  to  those  whose 
position  he  assumes.”  For  our  own  part, 
wo  can  not  make  the  historian  any  such 
allow’ance.* 


•  It  i*  hardly  fair  that  this  learned  and  esteemed 
autlior  should  weave  up  into  the  text  of  his  recent 
volumes  such  references  to  his  Hue  and  Proprese 
of  the  Kngliek  ('ommontpealth  as  make  the  reader 
feel  tliat  some  acquaintance  with  that  work  is 
very  important,  if  not  necessary,  to  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject  before  him ;  while  it  is 
well  known  that  the  pages  referred  to  have  been 


IMr.  Kemble’s  accuracy  reminds  us  of 
Hallam,  with  whom  he  generally  agrees. 
Like  him,  he  apjiears  to  ”  write  on  oath.” 
He  excels,  however,  in  the  art  of  restor¬ 
ing  old  fomis,  and  has  the  greater  power 
to  aid  us  in  realizing  the  true  life  of  early 
times.  The  writer  on  T/ie  Middle  Ayes 
deals  with  his  material  in  a  way  which 
makes  us  think  of  a  scientific  geologist 
who  identifies  the  bones  of  an  extinct 
race,  and  refits  them  so  ns  to  demonstrate 
their  distinctive  character  and  class  ;  but 
our  younger  author  was  more  like  Miller, 
who  could  clothe  the  dry  bones  and  make 
them  live,  and  call  up  before  us  the  very 
scenes  of  that  world  which  the  strange 
generation  peopled.  We  could  have 
wished  that  Mr.  Kemble’s  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  close  familiarity  with  Latin  au¬ 
thorities  had  exerted  less  influence  on  his 
style,  which,  to  our  taste,  sometimes  de¬ 
parts  too  far  from  that  juire  and  transpa¬ 
rent  standard  which  his  own  Anglo-Saxon 
jieople  would  call  classic.  This  is  seen 
particularly  when  he  indulges  his  philo¬ 
sophical  bent.  If  he  attempts  to  sketch 
Sa.xon  homesteads  or  market-towns,  he 
always  succeeds;  for  ho  becomes  more 
Saxon  in  his  speech,  and  there  is  a  fresh¬ 
ness  and  a  clear  beauty  about  his  pictures 
which  the  truly  English  soul  must  always 
relish.  We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  his 
)»en  need  not  have  run  at  any  time  into  a 
style  which,  though  supposed  by  some  to 
be  best  adapted  for  expressing  fine  shades 
of  meaning,  most  frequently  leaves  the 
reader  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  writer 
means.  Our  author’s  deepest  reasoning 
and  reflections  might  have  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  style  quite  akin  to  the  genius  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  One  who  writes 
on  the  Saxons  in  a  Saxon  style  is  always 
in  good  taste,  and  jiays  the  highest  com¬ 
pliment  to  his  theme.  It  is  true  that  the 
Saxon  is  not  the  only  element  of  the  Eng¬ 
land  language ;  Keltic,  Homan,  Norse, 
and  Homaunce,  are  woven  here  and  there 
into  the  rich  but  substantial  fabric ;  and 
in  this  we  glory  as  much  as  our  favorite 
Camden ;  indeed,  we  will  adopt  his  strain : 


long  out  of  print,  and  that  a  aingle  copy  can 
scarcely  be  hmiid.  Now  surely  if  a  writer,  and 
especially  such  a  writer,  thinks  and  tells  his 
readers  that  the  full  benefit  of  his  later  works 
can  not  be  enjoyed  without  aome  knowledge  of 
his  earlier  productions,  he  ought  either  to  run  the 
risk  of  re)>eating  himself  for  the  public  good,  or 
afford  proper  means  of  reference  by  keeping  an 
edition  of  nis  advertised  books  in  the  market. 
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“  Wliereas  our  tongue  is  mixed,  it  is  no  I 
disgrace.  The  Italian  is  pleasant,  but  j 
without  sinewes,  as  a  still  fleeting  water,  j 
The  French  delicate,  but  even  nice  as  a  | 
woman,  scarce  daring  to  open  her  lippes,  : 
for  fear  of  marring  her  countenance.  The  '■ 
Spanish  majesticall,  but  fulsome,  running 
too  much  on  the  o,  and  terrible  like  the  | 
Divell  in  a  play.  The  Dutch  imanlike,  i 
but  withall  very  harsh,  as  one  ready  at  | 
every  M'ord  to  picke  a  quarrell.  Now  j 
we,  in  borrowing  from  them,  give  the  j 
strength  of  consonants  to  the  Italian  ;  the 
full  sound  of  words  to  the  French ;  the 
variety  of  terminations  to  the  Spanish ; 
and  the  mollifying  or  more  vowels  to  the 
Dutch ;  .and  so,  like  bees,  we  gather  the 
honey  of  their  good  properties,  and  leave 
the  dregs  to  themselves.  And  thus  when 
substantialnes.se  combineth  with  delight- 
fulnesse,  fulnesse  with  finesse,  seemli- 
ne.sse  with  portlinesse,  and  currentnessc 
with  stayduesse,  how  can  the  language 
which  consisteth  of  all  these  souml  other 
than  full  of  all  sweetnesse  ?”  The  Eng- 
li8hni,au  may  well  be  proud  of  his  lan¬ 
guage  ;  which,  while  it  oj>ens  such  lite¬ 
rary  riches  to  the  world,  ever  reminds 
him  of  his  family  connection  with  those 
from  whose  speech  it  derives  its  greatest 
strength.  We  are  inclined  to  be  jealous 
of  the  lordship  of  Greek  and  Latin.  C<au 
it  be  ]K>ssible  to  forget  tliat  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  the  immediate  and  most  plenti¬ 
ful  source  of  all  that  gives  distinctive 
power  to  our  national  exj)ression  ?  Five 
eighths  of  our  words  are  from  that  origin.  i 
To  that  our  English  owes  its  force,  not 
only  as  to  the  number  of  words  which  it  , 
furnishes,  but  also  as  to  the  ch.aracter  and  , 
importance  of  those  words,  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  grammatical  forms.  Here  we  , 
find  words  to  mark  most  of  the  objects  of  ^ 
sense ;  those  which  make  up  our  table-  j 
talk  and  way-side  chat ;  all  which  exj)re88  ; 
our  brightest  and  most  lively  thoughts,  ' 
our  dearest  relations,  our  deepest  and  i 
most  tender  feelings.  Our  language  of! 
business  in  the  shop,  the  m.'irket,  the  | 
street,  the  fann,  and  in  every-day  life ;  j 
our  proverbs,  our  favorite  jokes ;  indeed,  | 
every  thing  in  our  tongue  which  fiistens 
most  certainly  on  the  mind  and  most 
surely  touches  the  heait,  we  owe  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  With  the  help  of  other 
languages  we  may  form  a  brilliant  style  ; 
but  it  is  often  like  the  sun-beam  of  winter, 
when  compared  with  the  equally  spark¬ 
ling,  but  M'arm,  summer-light  beauty  of 


our  native  speech.  Englislimen  never 
fairly  s])cak  their  own  language  without 
proving  themselves  akin  to  those  emi¬ 
grants  who  took  po8SC.s.sion  of  Britain  in 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

These  emigrants  settled  on  the  ground 
which  the^  seized  on  certain  fixed  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  had  been  acted  upon  by 
their  race  from  the  earliest  known  period 
of  their  history.  Two  points  were  never 
lost  sight  of — possession  of  land,  and 
distinction  of  rank.  These  inutujilly  in¬ 
fluenced  each  other ;  and  rcsix'ct  was  had 
to  them  in  all  private  and  jiublic  arrange¬ 
ments.  In  the  division  of  land,  it  seems 
to  have  been  provided,  that  each  knot  of 
householders  forming  a  community  should 
hold  a  certiiin  portion  of  land  ;  each  free- 
m.an  fixing  his  homestead  on  his  individual 
lot,  which  he  cultivated  on  fixed  under¬ 
stood  conditions.  As  armed  bands  they 
had  taken  jKisscssion,  and  .as  such  they 
divided  the  spoil.  They  had  been  enrolled 
on  the  field  as  families  —  one  secret  of 
their  resistless  force — and  as  families  they 
continued  to  occupy  the  soil.  Each  kin¬ 
dred  was  drawn  up  under  an  officer,  whom 
they  followed  in  war,  and  under  whom 
they  settled  within  their  .allotments.  The 
partition  of  land  would  be  peaceably 
effected  by  the  joint  authority  of  the 
leaders;  and  all  jiarties  would  agree  to 
enter  quietly  on  the  duties  and  rights  of 
their  new  property.  We  never  try  to 
re.alize  the  tnansiictions  of  that  time  with¬ 
out  finding  ourstdves  carried  off  in  thought 
to  the  scenes  of  Joshua's  administration 
in  Canaan.  Not  that  the  Teutonic  tribes 
crossed  the  Channel,  as  the  Isnaelites  did 
the  bed  of  Jord.an,  in  an  unbroken,  over¬ 
whelming  mass ;  but  rather  in  distinct 
detachments  at  various  intervals,  moving 
in  various  directions  over  the  country, 
under  many  commanders,  meeting  with 
fortunes  as  different  perh.aps  as  their 
dLalects,  customs,  and  by-laws.  Here, 
they  would  be  clearing  the  forest ;  there, 
entering  on  fields  made  re:uly  for  their 
plow ;  now  stretching  along  the  v.alley 
immediately  beneath  the  water-shed ;  and 
now  covering  the  rich  soil  of  the  plains 
which  had  been  rescued  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  marsh.  By  and  by,  the  armed 
colonists  fall  into  the  habits,  and  sustain 
the  character,  of  quiet  farmers  ;  and  the 
whole  countrjr  is  covered  with  communi¬ 
ties,  in  principle  distinct  from  one  an¬ 
other,  but  each  holding  its  members  toge¬ 
ther  by  the  closest  ties.  Then  England 
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was  agrionltural  rather  than  commercial ; 
and  her  population  M’as  in  no  case  strongly 
centralized.  There  was  a  gradual  change  i 
in  the  character  of  the  people.  They  had  j 
enough  to  hush  their  restlessness.  Their  j 
limits  for  the  present  seemed  sufficiently 
wide.  The  habits  and  feelings  which  had  I 
swayed  them  as  adventurers  of  despenate  I 
fortunes,  began  to  lose  their  ])ower ;  and,  | 
apparently  content  with  the  coinpiest  they  I 
had  made,  they  set  themselves  to  the  1 
peaceful  task  of  keeping  each  man  his  * 
own  little  fenced  spot,  M’here  he  might 
rear  his  children  and  make  himself  a ! 
name.  Each  kindred,  or  association  of  I 
families,  settled  in  its  own  Marc,  a  term  ' 
which  has  a  deep  interest  for  the  8t»ulent  j 
of  our  social  history.  The  term  might  1 
be  a]»plied  to  the  political  body  composed 
of  the  freemen  who  were  associated  with¬ 
in  a  given  space;  or  to  the  continuous 
signs  which  distinguished  the  limits  of  j 
their  territory ;  or  to  the  territory  itself, 
as  marked  out  or  defined.  Here  then  is 
the  j>lot  on  which  a  greater  or  lesser  num¬ 
ber  of  freemen  and  their  households  fix 
their  homesteads  for  ])urposes  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  s.ake  of  mntnal  profit 
and  protection.  It  comprised  both  arable 
and  pasture,  in  proj>ortion  to  the  number  , 
of  settlei's ;  and  as  they  had  no  atfection  | 
for  “  the  tents  of  Shem,”  and  were  .above  I 
the  gi|)sy  like  habits  of  the  Scythian,  i 
their  >Iarc  M’ould  soon  have  its  houses, 
villages,  and,  in  some  cases,  its  fortress  or  I 
castle.  Its  frontier  >vas  protected  by  a 
sjicred  forest  or  marsh.  A  large  j)ortion 
would  be  FoMand,  where  .all  had  the 
right  of  common ;  while  the  arable  was 
subdivid(‘d  into  individual  estates,  known 
as  I  [ids  or  Alods.  The  jwssession  of  hand 
entered  so  deeplv  into  tlie  constitution  of 
Anglo-Saxon  society,  that  the  revolutions 
of  centuries  h.ave  failed  to  destrov  entirely 
the  traces  of  early  allodi.al  division.  Un¬ 
til  a  very  recent  period,  our  ancestral 
history  w.as  written  on  the  face  of  the 
country,  our  fields  were  chronicles.  That 
which  firmed  the  distinctive  beauty  of 
English  Landscape  was  the  standing  and 
faithful  record  of  early  Teutonic  proprie¬ 
tary.  But  alas,  alike  for  beauty  and  me- 
mori.al !  in  many  districts,  hedge-row  and 
copse  are  fast  melting  before  the  influence 
of  model  farming  and  capital ;  and  we  are 
losing  our  familhar  clue  to  that  state  of 
things  which  prevailed  in  the  palmy  days 
of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  life.  Old  land¬ 
marks  are  broken  down.  Little  portions 


are  gathered  up  into  great  estates ;  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  are  centralized  around 
fewer  points  ;  and  masses  are  brought  into 
more  entire  dependence  on  the  represen- 
t.atives  of  money-power. 

Some  nooks  yet  remain,  however,  in 
which  we  may  move  amidst  untouched 
relics  of  a  former  social  condition.  It 
is  a  fact  as  interesting  as  it  is  curious, 
that  in  the  Orkneys,  wdiere  the  old 
Norse  customs  h.ave  had  so  little  in- 
terru]>tion,  and  where  the  kindred  of 
the  old  Saxons  is  still  represente<l,  there 
is  much  that  would  help  us  to  re.alize 
the  days  when  England  was  parceled 
out  in  bids  of  thirty  acres  or  therea¬ 
bouts,  cultivated  each  by  the  family  of 
its  freeman  or  ceorl.  “The  jK*rm.anency 
of  the  population,”  says  the  late  Hugh 
Miller,  “  is  mightily  in  favor  of  old  use 
and  W'ont,  .as  the  land  is  almost  entirely 
divided  amongst  a  class  of  men  ^alled 
Pickie  or  petty  Lairds,  each  plowing 
his  own  fields,  and  reaping  his  own  crops, 

[  much  in  the  same  manner  as  their  great¬ 
grandfathers  did  in  the  d.ays  of  Earl  Pa¬ 
trick  ;  and  such  is  the  respect  which  they 
entertain  for  their  hereditary  beliefs,  that 
many  of  them  are  said  still  to  cast  a  lin¬ 
gering  look,  not  unmixed  with  reverence, 
on  certain  s|K)ts  held  sacred  by  their  Scan¬ 
dinavian  ancestors.”  In  many  parts  of 
hhigland,  nothing  is  left  to  show  wli.at  once 
was,  but  the  local  names  which,  though 
meaningless  to  many  who  now  swarm 
on  the  soil,  are  recognized  by  the  aid  of 
e*arly  charters  and  deeds  as  the  p.atrony- 
mics  which  distinguished  ancient  marcs. 
Nor  would  it  be  difficult,  in  some  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  to  pace  the  bounds  not  only  of 
mares,  but  of  individual  alods,  where  the 
settled  h.abitations  of  our  forefathei’s  .are 
still  marked  as  -hdms,  -tuns,  -^rorthigs, 
and  -stedes ;  while  -dm,  -holt,  -yrood, 
-hurst,  and  -fold,  show  us  the  site  of  the 
forest  where  the  swine  ted,  or  the  out- 
lying  pastures  where  the  cattle  ran.  A 
study  of  such  old  land-marks  must  always 
be  interesting  to  Englishmen,  while  their 
national  welfare  is  so  dependent  on  the 
soil.  It  is  possible  for  those  who  live 
within  great  centers  of  modern  activity, 
to  forget  that  the  trade  ami  commerce 
which  have  been  so  marvelously  deve¬ 
loped  in  later  times,  form  only  one  fe.ature 
of  the  nation’s  greatnes.s.  Our  social  and 
political  stnicture  owes  more  even  now 
to  the  jiossession  and  cultivation  of  land, 
in  which  the  larger  part  of  our  population 
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has  the  deepest  interest,  and  in  the  encou¬ 
ragement  or  depression  of  which  our  con¬ 
tinued  existence  as  a  prosperous  people  is 
deeply  involved.  Indeed,  should  any 
circumstances  melt  away  the  sympathy 
between  town  and  country,  or  any  poli¬ 
tical  changes  result  in  the  subordination 
of  landed  interests  to  those  of  mere 
manufacturing  districts  or  commercial 
classes,  as  if  these  were  the  only  sources 
of  political  power,  England  w'ould  soon 
lose  all  that  has  rendered  her  distinctive ; 
and  however  notorious  she  might  become 
for  some  things,  her  true  old  national 
glory  would  be  lost.  So  says  history,  our 
divinely  sanctioned  teacher. 

lJut  let  us  pass  from  the  landed  inter¬ 
ests  to  the  social  ranks  of  Saxon  times. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the 
complications  peculiar  to  the  later  days 
of  the  i>erio<l ;  complications  arising 
under  the  difficulties  of  growing  popula¬ 
tion,  or  springing  up  l>eneath  the  widen¬ 
ing  i>ower  of  the  crown,  or  resulting 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  influence  of  the 
Church.  We  keep  to  the  original  division 
of  Saxon  freemen  into  earl  and  eeorl^ 
“  gentle  and  simple.”  The  chiet^  or  king, 
witli  whose  accumulating  rights  we  be¬ 
come  familiar  in  the  course  of  Saxon  his¬ 
tory,  was  one  of  the  people,  but  the  first 
in  rank,  at  the  top  of  the  social  scale.  As 
one  of  the  jKJople,  he  Wiis  called  Theoden 
from  Theod,  “  the  j)eople as  of  highest 
birth,  his  name  was  Vyning,  from  Cy/t, 
“  race  he  was  the  representative,  the 
impersonation,  the  embodiment  of  the 
race.  As  the  commander  of  the  Dryht, 
or  household  troops,  he  was  known 
as  JJrgJUeH ;  and  as  head  of  the  first 
household  in  the  realm,  he  was  cmpha- 
ticAlly  HlaforcL,  “  bread  dispenser his 
Queen  being  seo  IlUrfdige,,  “the  lady.” 
The  next  class  below  was  that  of  the 
cari,  the  noble,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
own  privileges,  enjoyed  every  right  of 
freemen  in  the  fullest  degree,  as  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  highest  order.  Then  came 
the  msun  body  of  the  state,  the  class  of 
ceorU.  Nothing  more  strikingly  marks 
the  relative  position  of  these  classes  than 
the  relative  amount  of  their  wergyld^  or 
life-price,  on  which  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  feud  was  based.  A  sum,  to  be  paid  in 
money  or  in  kind,  was  fixed  on  the  life  of 
every  freeman.  The  amounts  differed  in 
the  several  kingdoms,  and  changed,  pro¬ 
bably,  with  the  variations  in  the  value  of 
life  and  property;  but  generally  they 
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stood  in  the  relation  of  fifty,  twelve,  and 
six.  “  As  it  is  obvious,”  remarks  Mr. 
Kemble,  “  that  the  simple  wergyld  of  the 
freeman  is  the  original  unit  in  the  compu¬ 
tation,  we  have  a  strong  argument,  were 
any  needed,  th.at  that  class  formed  the 
re.al  b.asis  and  originjil  foundation  of  all 
Teutonic  society.”  Around  the  ceorl, 
then,  very  deep  interest  gathers  ;  and  we 
confess  to  a  strong  liking  to  one  who  had 
so  much  to  do  with  our  strength  and  life 
as  a  ])eople.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  had 
more  just  notions  of  what  is  truly  distinc¬ 
tive  in  English  character  than  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  A  studied  historical  accuracy 
will  be  found  under  the  graceful  charms 
of  his  style  more  frequently  than  at  first 
might  be  supposed.  His  are  not  fancy 
portraits,  but  family  likenesses ;  not  daubs, 
but  breathing,  speaking,  acting,  really 
companionaVde  pictures.  Nor  were  his 
scenes  and  sketches  random  creations  of 
his  own  imagination ;  they  were  taken 
from  nature,  so  that  they  are  true  to  an¬ 
cient  as  well  as  modern  life.  His  forms 
are  typical ;  they  seem  made  to  show 
those  ancestral  features  which  are  myste¬ 
riously  reproduced  in  the  family  line  from 
age  to  age  ;  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  so 
correctly  drawn,  as  to  be  verified  by  the 
antiquarian  critic  at  a  glance.  His  Far¬ 
mer  Flainborough,  for  instance,  is  the 
type  of  a  class  which,  in  his  time,  repre¬ 
sented  the  ceorlische  rank  of  freemen  in 
young  Saxondoni.  “  The  place  of  our 
retreat,”  says  the  amiable  old  vicar,  “  was 
a  little  neighborho<*d  consisting  of  far¬ 
mers,  who  tilled  their  own  grounds.  As 
they  had  almost  all  the  conveniences  of 
life  within  themselves,  they  seldom  visited 
towns  or  cities  in  search  of  superfluity. 
Hemote  from  the  jKflite,  they  still  retaine<l 
the  primeval  8im|)Iicity  of  manners  ;  and 
frugal  by  habit,  thej^  scarcely  knew  that 
tem|)erance  was  a  virtue.  They  wrought 
with  cheerfulness  on  days  of  labor ;  but 
observed  festivals  as  intervals  of  idleness 
and  pleasure.  They  kept  up  the  Christmas 
Carol,  sent  true-love  knots  on  Valentine 
morning,  ate  pancakes  on  Shrovetide, 
showed  their  wit  on  the  first  of  April,  and 
religiously  cracked  nuts  on  Michaelmas 
Eve.”  The  foundation  of  this  interesting 
class  was  formed  in  England  in  the  fifth 
century ;  and  was  made  up  of  elements 
brought  from  the  forests  and  marshes  of 
Germany.  The  exemplar  of  our  Flam- 
boroughs  was  the  ceorl.  Not  the  rude, 
surly,  ill-bred  niggard,  who  passes  with 
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U8  under  the  name  of  “  churl although  | 
some,  as  Kemble  complains,  have  unfairly  j 
lowered  the  ceorlitche  standard  until  it  i 
has  been  all  but  churlish.  In  doing  this, 
however,  they  have  been  unconsciously 
influenced,  it  may  be,  by  the  altered 
signitication  of  the  world.  We  hope  they 
have  not  pleaded  inspired  authority,  .and 
doggedly  maintained  their  own  doctrine 
at  the  expense  of  their  forefathers’  honor, 
by  repeating  to  themselves :  “  The  vile 
person  shall  no  more  be  called  liberal, 
nor  the  churl  said  to  be  bountiful.” 
Whatever  the  ceorl  was  not,  he  was 
the  freeman ;  man,  erect,  free,  open, 
and  generous.  J<'n;/tn(in,  J^Vihalu,  “  free- 
ncck,”  the  hand  of  a  master  has  ne¬ 
ver  bent  his  neck.  He  was  a  w»'- 
pene(l-inan.  He  carried  .arms  as  the 
signs  of  his  freedom.  Long  hair  was  the 
ornamental  token  of  his  rank,  as  ho  walked 
over  his  estate  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  acres ;  or  performe<l  his  domestic 
and  civil  duties  ;  or  exercised  his  right  by 
voting  in  the  Jfarc-7n6t,  or  assembly  of 
his  fellow  markmcn.  He  luul  originally 
a  voice  in  the  election  of  his  chief;  could 
share  in  the  celebration  of  public  religious 
rights,  and  take  a  part  in  pas.sing  or  exe¬ 
cuting  laws.  Pledged  to  obey  the  law, 
he  was  free  under  its  protection.  At 
home;  he  was  a  kind  of  patriarch  ;  the  lord 
and  parent  of  his  free  alod.  Around  his 
dwelling  were  the  cots  of  his  |K)or  depen¬ 
dents.  They  work  in  his  fields,  with  his 
aid,  and  under  his  oversight.  IJeneath 
his  countenance  they  nestle ;  and  out  of 
his  store  they  are  ted,  and  clothed,  and 
paid.  “  On  the  u|>-land  and  in  the  forests 
they  tend  his  sheep,  oxofj,  or  swine  ;  hK)k 
after  the  horses;  or  within  the  circuit  of 
his  hotnestead  produce  such  simple  manu¬ 
factures  as  the  necessities  of  the  household 
re(piire.  The  spinner  and  weaver,  the 
glover  and  shoe-maker,  the  carpenter  and 
smith,  are  all  parts  of  his  family.  The 
bultt^r  and  cheese,  bread  and  b:u*on,  are 
prepared  at  home.  The  beer  is  brewed 
and  the  honey  collected  by  the  house¬ 
hold  ;”  and  those  who  helped  to  store 
their  ni.aster’s  ladder,  took  their  proper 
share  in  the  daily  consumption.  We 
have  oilen  thought  we  could  realize  this 
social  condition  while  wandering  among 
the  unpretending  homesteads  of  that 
border-land  where  Devon  joins  the  north¬ 
east  of  Cornwall ;  and  where  the  utmost 
settlements  of  the  West  Saxons  are  still 
to  be  found  marked  as  -toorthiffs,  with  the 


family  name  prefixed.  How  often  has  it 
been  our  joy  to  share  the  hospitality  of 
the  ceorl,  when  his  table  has  been  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  entire  household :  wife, 
children,  and  dependents  1  There  has 
been  but  little  change  in  the  style  of 
cookery  since  the  days  of  Egbert.  The 
honey  still  supplied  the  luscious  mead, 

I  the  northern  wine.  For  a  time  w'e 
thought  there  must  have  been  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  brewing,  as  they  had  learnt  to 
make  distinctions  in  the  quality  of  ales;  a 
mild  ale  being  the  ordinary  drink,  while 
the  extra  glass,  on  grand  occasions,  was 
fille<l  with  something  brighter ;  but  an 
,  extract  from  a  deed  (lated  852,  given  by 
j  Mr.  Kemble,  reveals  the  curious  fact,  that 
I  malt  litpiors  are  distinguished  in  Devon 
!  now  just  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Ethelwolf.  “Twenty  hides  of  land  at 
Sempringham  were  leased  by  I*eter- 
I  borough  to  Wulfred  for  two  lives,”  on  a 
!  rent  charge  in  kind  to  the  abbot.  Among 
other  things  there  were  to  bo  “  fifteen 
mittan  of  bright  ale,  and  fifteen  of  mild 
ale.”  Another  of  the  all  but  unchanged 
features  of  ceorlische  life  has  at  times 
amused  us.  “  I  am  come  to  look  at  the 
clock,  mistress,”  said  a  laborer,  as  he 
entered  the  farm-hou.se  where  we  sat  by 
the  open  hearth  :  the  man  belonged  to 
the  homestead  ;  but  he  proceeded  to  dis¬ 
sect  the  clock.  While  thus  employed,  he 
said  to  the  good  wife,  “  How  is  the  cow 
to-day  ?  The  physic  I  gave  her  did  her 
good,  I  reckon  1''”  and  then,  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  he  told  us  that  he  hail  just 
now  drawn  a  tooth  for  one  of  the  girls. 
Not  till  then  had  we  observed  that  he 
I  was  mending  the  clock  with  an  old  pair 
I  of  surgical  forceps.  This  may  serve  to 
indicate,  at  all  events,  th.at  there  are  cir- 
i  cumstances  under  which  society  may 
i  retain  its  primitive  manners  for  genera- 
i  tions,  and  remain  many  centuries  without 
:  a  step  toward  a  division  of  labor.  And 
;  after  all,  we  should  scarcely  like  to  be 
1  left  without  some  social  nook,  where  the 
,  necessities  of  daily  life  press  people’s 
;  strength  and  skill  into  their  own  service, 
and  constrain  them  to  help  themselves. 
(JeniiKs,  perhaps,  is  more  widely  diflused 
I  in  such  society  than  where  scientific  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  leaves  the  mass  in  growing 
conformity  to  the  machines  which  they 
i  drive,  or  by  which  they  are  driven. 

I  Nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  former 
importance  of  the  oeorl’s  social  position 
I  than  the  remarkable  institutions  called 
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Gylds^  or  Tithings,  and  Hundreds.  The 
name  of  “  England’s  darling,”  Alfred, 
has  been  associated  with  this  systeiii ;  but 
it  is  of  much  earlier  origin.  “  The  object 
of  the  gylds  or  tithiugs  M'a.s,  that  each 
man  should  be  a  pledge  or  surety  as  well 
to  his  fellow-inan  as  to  the  state  fur  the 
mainteuaiice  of  the  public  peace ;  that  he 
should  enjoy  protection  for  life,  honor, 
and  property  hirosell^  and  be  conij)elled 
to  respect  the  life,  honor,  and  properly  of 
others;  that  he  should  have  a  tixe<I  and 
settled  dwelling  where  he  could  be  found 
when  required,  where  the  public  dues 
could  be  levied,  and  the  public  services  be 
demanded  of  him ;  lastly,  that  if  guilty 
of  actions  that  compromised  the  juiblic 
weal,  or  touched  upon  the  rights  and 
well-being  of  others,  there  might  be  per¬ 
sons  especially  ap|)ointed  to  bring  him  to 
justice;  and,  if  injured  by  others,  sup¬ 
porters  to  pursue  his  claim  and  exact 
compensation  for  his  wrong.  All  these 
points  seem  to  have  been  very  well  se¬ 
cured  by  the  establishment  of  the  tithiugs, 
to  whom  the  community  looked  as  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  conduct  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual  comprised  within  them ;  and,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  family  obligations,  which 
still  remained  in  force  in  particular  cases, 
they  amply  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
mutual  guarantee  between  all  classes 
of  men.  It  stands  to  reason  that  this 
system  applied  only  to  the  really  free. 
It  was  the  form  of  the  original  corn- 
act  between  the  independent  mem- 
ers  of  an  indeiiendent  community.  And 
it  is  evident  that  better  means  could 
hardly  have  been  devised  in  a  state  of 
society  where  population  was  not  very 
widely  dispersed,  and  where  property 
hardly  existed,  save  in  land  and  almost 
equally  unmanageable  cattle.  Tbe  sum¬ 
mary  jurisdiction  of  our  ]K)lice  magis¬ 
trates,  our  recognizances,  and  bail,  and 
binding  over  to  keep  the  peace,  are  deve¬ 
lopments  rendered  necessary  by  our  al¬ 
tered  circumstances ;  but  they  are  never¬ 
theless  institutions  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  on  which  our  forefathers  relied. 
The  establishment  of  our  County  Courts, 
in  which  justice  goes  forth  from  man  to 
man,  and  without  original  writ  from  the 
crown,  is  another  step  toward  the  ancient 
principle  of  our  jurisprudence  in  the  old 
Hundred.”  These  gylds  were  composed 
chiefly  of  ceorls,  so  that,  simple  as  were 
the  maimers  of  that  class,  though  their 
mode  of  life  was  in  some  sense  rude,  they 


were  truly  the  “  free  and  independent 
electors”  of  the  marc  and  scir,  the  real 
“  yeomanry,”  the  “  freemen”  of  old  Eng¬ 
land.  And,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
impression  which,  as  a  chiss,  they  have 
left  on  the  political,  social,  and  domestic 
character  of  the  nation,  they  must  have 
been  marked  by  strong  sense,  courage, 
generosity,  honest  jmrjiose,  moral  dignity 
and  |)ower,  as  well  as  j)ure  family  feeling, 

I  such  as  we  fe.ir  are  very  lar  from  being 
I  the  virtues  of  those  whom  some  modem 
\  constitution-mongers  would  introduce  as 
specimens  of  English  “  freemen.”  The 
“  freemen”  or  “  electors”  of  some  theorists 
seem  to  be  a  variety  as  indefinable  as  the 
races  of  Isaac  Taylor’s  spiritual  world. 
“  The  analogies  of  the  visible  world,” 
s.ay8  that  philosopher,  when  trying  to 
account  for  the  noises  in  the  elder  W es- 
ley’s  rectory  at  Epworth,  “  favor  the  suj)- 
position,  that  there  are  around  us,  not 
cognizable  by  our  senses,  orders  or  sjteeies 
of  all  grailes,  and  some,  j)erhaps,  not 
more  intelligent  than  apes  or  than  )>igs. 

I  That  these  sjKJcies  have  no  liberty,  ordi- 
I  narily,  to  infringe  u|H)n  the  world  is  ma- 
I  nifest ;  nevertheless,  chances  or  mischances 
I  may,  in  long  cycles  of  time,  throw  some 
over  their  boundary,  and  give  them  an 
hour’s  leave  to  disport  themselves  among 
things  palpable.”  V erily,  the  “  chances 
or  mischances”  of  political  life  may,  in 
some  reforming  cycle  of  our  history, 
“throw over  their  boundary”  some  strange 
and  uncouth  ceorls  to  “  disjtort  themselves 
among  things  palpable.”  Seriously,  how¬ 
ever,  we  fear  for  some  chi.sses  of  our  po¬ 
pulation,  that  the  true  qualifications  of 
freemen,  such  as  our  fathers  were,  will 
have  to  be  learnt  under  the  hard  disci¬ 
pline  of  a  second  feudalism,  whose  sym- 
bijls  are  capital  and  mill,  instead  of  castle 
and  sword. 

The  first  principles  of  Teutonic  life 
w'ere  worked  out  with  most  consistency 
and  freedom  during  the  first  hundred 
years  after  the  settlement  of  the  German 
tribes  in  this  Island.  During  that  time, 
the  tw'o  classes  of  freemen,  earl  and 
ceorl,  preserved  their.intcgrity  most  en¬ 
tire;  the  ceorl  rising  by  industry  and 
prosperous  seasons  to  the  rank  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  more  frequently  than  he  sank  into 
the  ctmdition  of  a  theow  or  slave  through 
crime,  misfortune,  or  caprice.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity  marks  the  period 
of  grow'ing  power  on  the  part  of  the 
crown.  Perliaps  the  influence  of  the 
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Church  favored  that  growth.  As  royalty 
enlarged  its  claims  and  widened  the 
range  of  its  power,  many  social  changes 
lK*gan,  ■which  issued  in  submission  to  the 
feudal  form  of  government.  The  changes 
were  comparatively  slow.  Freedom, 
however,  was  held  tenaciously  by  the 
ceorlische  class,  and,  indeed,  lingered 
amouj^  them  in  attenuated  fonn  until  its 
faint  life  was  trodden  out  by  the  Norman 
aiul  his  companions.  The  conscientious 
llallam  sums  the  evidence,  which  ho  had 
fairly  examined,  and  pronounces  as  to  our 
favorite  ceorls,  that,  at  the  worst,  “  there 
were  ceorls  with  land  of  their  own,  and 
ceorls  without  land  of  their  own  ;  ceorls 
who  might  comuieinl  themselves  to  what 
lord  they  plea-sed,  and  ceorls  who  could 
not  quit  the  land  on  which  they  lived, 
owing  various  services  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  but  always  freemen,  .and  capable 
of  becoming  gentlemen.”  The  process 
of  socLil  change  at  this  period  of  our 
country’s  history  is  not  obscure.  The 
princi])le  of  allotment  on  •which  the  free¬ 
men  originally  settled  was  scarcely  capable 
of  withstanding  the  pressure  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  population.  Households  •w'cre 
at  first  planted,  each  on  its  own  estate ; 
but  as  the  families  increased,  a  surplus 
population  had  to  be  provided  for;  the 
younger  branches  of  each  house  must  find 
room  and  means  of  existence.  This 
became  increasingly  difficult,  and  the 
weight  of  the  difficulty  necessitated  great 
alterations  in  the  relative  condition  of 
chisses.  From  the  beginning  each  marc 
had  its  earl,  who  might  be  considered  in 
some  cases  as  a  petty  king  or  chief.  When 
several  marcs  became  united,  they  formed 
a  [/a  or  setr ;  each  of  these  had,  by  and 
by,  its  ealdorman^  and  his  deputy,  the 
«cir  gerefa,  or  sheriff.  Several  scirs  would 
form  a  kingdom,  h.aving  its  cynivg  or 
king.  In  all  these,  however,  law  was 
supreme ;  and  each  class  was  governed 
on  fixed  principles,  such  as  belonged 
to  a  free  people.  At  length,  an  institu¬ 
tion  w'hich  Tacitus  mentions  as  peculiar 
to  the  race  during  its  earlier  history, 
became  largely  developed.  This  was  the 
cornitatus.  A  king,  or,  in  some  cases, 
even  an  earl,  might  surround  himself  with 
armed  and  noble  retainers,  whom  he 
would  attract  by  his  liberality  or  his  civil 
or  military  fame.  These  he  fed  at  his 
own  table,  and  lodged  under  his  own 
roof.  They  performed  certain  duties  in 
his  household,  and,  in  fact,  were  sworn  to 
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his  service,  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  were 
his  companions  and  defenders  to  the 
death.  Deeply  interesting  cases  are  re¬ 
corded,  in  which  they  have  faithfully 
sacrificed  themselves  rather  than  survive 
their  prince  ;  and,  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
we  know  of  a  come*  who  rushed  between 
his  king  and  the  assassin,  and  saved  his 
patron's  life  by  the  loss  of  his  own.  The 
Saxon  name  mr  a  member  of  this  body 
was  gesith,  from  sitK,  a  “journey,”  lite¬ 
rally  denoting  one  who  accompanies  ano¬ 
ther.  His  function  and  position,  how¬ 
ever,  led  to  another  title,  that  of  thegn  or 
tliane,  strictly,  a  “  servant  or  minister,” 
and  “noble  only  when  the  service  of 
royalty  had  shed  a  light  upon  dependence 
and  imperfect  freedom.”  From  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  prince  and  the  gesith  is 
derived  the  title  of  the  former,  fdaford^ 
“  lord,  brea<l-giver.”  The  gesith  had  no¬ 
thing,  therefore,  but  by  gift  or  charity 
from  his  lord.  The  notion  of  freedom  in 
his  case  was  lost ;  it  was  replaced  by  the 
doubtful  motive  of  honor  or  of  station. 
At  length,  perchance,  he  M'ould  get  pos¬ 
session  of  land,  the  gift  of  the  king,  par¬ 
celled  out  probably  from  the  folc-land  or 
common,  over  which  the  prince  began  to 
exercise  the  right  of  might.  Still  the 
gesith  was  not  free.  His  land  could  not 
be  held  like  the  original  alod  of  the  free 
ceorl.  In  course  of  time  it  became  more 
hononible  to  be  the  unfrec  chattel  of  a 
prince  than  the  poor  free  cultivator  of 
the  soil.  It  was  the  ambition  of  a  young 
man  to  be  a  come*.  Here,  then,  a  refuge 
was  open  for  those  who  could  find  no 
settlement  on  the  land  in  any  other  way. 
And  as  this  noble  l>ody-jjnard  increased, 
and  became  ])owerful,  lomiing,  in  fact, 
the  nucleus  of  a  standing  army,  their  fa¬ 
vor  was  naturally  courted  even  by  the 
free  marc-men.  Many  entire  marcs  would 
even  place  themselves  under  their  airnied 
protection,  and  yield  to  their  influence, 
and  allow  them  to  assume  a  kind  of 
leadership,  which  in  its  relation  to  the 
liberties  of  the  jirotected  party  was, 
perhaps,  analogous  to  the  silent  sway  of 
a  modern  nobleman,  who  is  known  to 
keep  a  look-out  upon  the  registration  of 
electors.  Thus  in  return  for  freedom  the 
gesith  secured  a  certain  maintenance,  the 
chance  of  royal  fevor,  a  brilliant  kind  of 
life  and  adventure,  with  all  its  train  of 
pillage,  feasts,  triumphs,  and  court  life. 
The  use  of  common  land  led  to  the*- 
fixed  possession  of  it ;  and  as  roya 
la 
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concentrated  upon  them,  they  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  royal  household  of 
modem  days.  The  old  hereditary  noble 
as  well  as  the  landed  freeman  sank  in  the 
scale  of  honor,  and  the  gesith  rose  with 
the  claims  and  power  of  his  royal  chief. 
Those  offices  wnich  had  already  passed 
from  the  election  of  freemen  to  the  gift 
of  the  crown  were  now  conferred  upon 
him,  and  ealdorman,  duke,  gerefa,  judge, 
and  even  bishops  were  at  length  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  comitatus.  Finally, 
the  nobles  by  birth  themselves  were 
drawn  into  the  ever-widening  whirlpool. 
From  time  to  time  the  freemen,  feeling 
that  the  old  landmarks  of  their  order 
were  disappearing,  and  finding  it  increa¬ 
singly  difficult,  even  amidst  ceaseless  toil, 
to  gather  up  the  necessary  supplies, 
yielded  sullenly  to  the  yoke  which  they 
could  no  longer  avoid,  and  commended 
themselves,  as  they  said,  to  the  protection 
of  a  lord  ;  until,  a  complete  change  hav¬ 
ing  come  over  public  opinion,  and  social 
relations  having  consequently  shifted,  a 
new  order  of  things  was  brought  almut ; 
so  that  the  honors  and  security  of  service 
became  more  highly  esteemed  and  ear¬ 
nestly  sought  than  a  needy  and  unsafe 
fret'dom.  The  alods,  the  possession  of 
which  w’as  once  the  glory  of  ceorlische 
life,  were  at  last  surrended  to  be  taken 
back  as  boc-land,  or  i»erhaps  even  as  Itm- 
land,  lands  held  “  on  chieV’  or  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  some  service  under  a  lord-shij) 
whose  shadow  offered  safety,  and  whose 
wealth  promised  to  make  life  moreVasy. 
“  Towards  the  closing  period  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  polity,”  says  Mr.  Kemble, 
“  I  should  imagine,  that  nearly  every  acre 
■of  land  in  England  had  become  boc-land ; 
and  that  as,  in  consequence  of  this,  there 
was  no  more  room  for  the  expansion  of  a 
free  population,  the  condition  of  the  free¬ 
men  became  depressed,  M'hile  the  estates 
of  the  lords  increase*!  in  number  and 
extent.  In  this  way  the  ceorls  or  free 
cultivators  gradually  vanished,  yielding  to 
the  ever-growing  force  of  the  noble  class, 
accepting  a  dependent  position  upon  their 
b6c-land,  and  standing  to  right  in  their 
courts,  instead  of  their  own  old  county 
gem6tas ;  while  the  lords  themselves  ran 
riot,  dealt  with  their  once  free  neighbors 
at  their  own  discretion,  and  filled  the  land 
with  civil  dissension,  which  not  even  the 
terrors  of  foreign  invasion  could  still. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the 
nniversal  breaking  up  of  society  in  the 
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time  of  Ethelred  had  its  source  in  the 
ruin  of  the  old  free  organization  of  the 
country.  The  success  of  Swegen  and 
Cnut,  and  even  of  William  the  Norman, 
had  much  deeper  causes  than  the  mere 
gain  or  loss  of  one  or  more  battles.  A 
nation  never  falls  till  “  the  citadel  of  its 
moral  being”  has  been  betrayed  and 
become  untenable.  Northern  invasions 
will  not  account  for  the  state  of  brigan¬ 
dage  which  Ethelred  and  his  witan  de¬ 
plore  in  so  many  of  their  laws.  The  ruin 
of  the  free  cultivators  and  the  overgrowth 
of  the  lords  are  much  more  likely  causes. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  even  conceivable 
that,  but  for  the  invasions  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  the  result  might  have 
come  more  suddenly.  The  sword  and  the 
torch,  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  are 
very  effeclu.al  checks  to  the  growth  of 
population,  and  sufficient  for  a  long  time 
to  adjust  the  balance  between  the  Land 
and  those  it  has  to  feed.” 

It  may  be  suppos(*d  that,  as  the  process 
of  centralization  went  on,  and  landed  pro¬ 
perty  was  gathered  up  into  large  estates 
under  the  powerful  few,  the  ceorlische 
privileges  of  the  old  marc-mot  would  dwin¬ 
dle,  and  soon  leave  nothing  but  a  name. 
The  action  of  the  scir-mot,  however  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  a  later  period.  In  the  reign 
of  ACthelstin,  among  other  cases,  the 
gem6t  in  Kent  met  to  receive  a  report  of 
law  enacted  by  the  King  and  his  witan  ; 
and  to  express  their  approval,  and  give  a 
pledge  of  obedience,  on  the  great  princi¬ 
ple  of  Teutonic  legislation,  that  laws  are 
enacted  by  the  King,  and  put  in  force 
with  the  consent  of  the  jwople.  The 
meeting  replied  to  the  King:  “Dearest! 
thy  bishops  of  Kent  and  all  the  thanes  of 
Kentshire,  earls  and  ceorls,  return  thanks 
to  thee,  dearest  lord,  for  what  thou  hast 
been  pleased  to  ordain  respecting  our 
peace,  and  to  inquire  and  consult  concern¬ 
ing  our  advantage,  since  great  w.as  the 
need  thereof  for  us  all,  both  rich  and  poor. 
And  this  we  have  taken  in  hand  with  all 
the  diligence  we  could,  by  the  aid  of  those 
witan  whom  thou  didst  send  unto  us.” 
A  century  after  this,  the  practiee  w’as  kept 
up ;  for  Cnut  writes  to  the  gemot  in 
Kent :  “  Cnut,  the  King,  sends  friendly 
greeting  to  Archbishop  Lyfing,  Bishop 
Godwine,  Abbot  A^ltmier,  JEthelwine  the 
sheriff,  iEthelric,  and  all  my  thanes,  both 
earls  and  ceorls.” 

It  is  in  the  Witena  Gem6t,  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  that  we  find  the 
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most  important  check  on  the  growing 
influence  of  the  crown ;  and  though  it  was 
not  strictly  an  elected  body,  it  may  be 
viewed  as  the  ground-work  of  a  Parlia-  j 
meiit,  and  as  taking  a  deep  share  in  the  j 
formation  of  our  more  perfectly  balanced 
constitution.  In  the  absence  of  a  strict  | 
definition  of  this  council,  and  from  the  i 
occasional  introduction  of  the  queen,  lady  | 
abbesses,  priests,  deacons,  and  even  the  , 
cx)mmonalty,  it  may  be  inferred  that  1 
while  its  leading  members  came  by  ro^’ul 
summons,  it  had  been  gradually  shaping  | 
itself  into  this  more  compact  form,  in  j 
which  it  represented  the  earlier  folc-mot.  i 
It  is  easily  conceived  that  the  claims  of 
home  would  have  increasing  |X)wer  over  . 
the  scattered  population  of  freemen,  and  | 
incline  them  to  remain  among  the  stufl',  | 
:uul  attend  to  their  business,  rather  than  j 
incur  the  labor  and  exjiense  of  frequent 
journeys  to  the  gathering-place  of  the  | 
people.  The  task  of  minding  politics  | 
would  be  restricted  to  those  who  had  i 
more  leisure,  means,  and  inclination  for  | 
such  pursuits.  And  though  they  were  | 
thus  <|uietly  helping  to  damage  the  posi-  j 
tion  of  their  class,  they  were  wiser,  after 
all,  than  those  who  violate  the  obligations  j 
of  domestic  life,  while  they  fiercely  clamor 
for  political  power,  which  they  have 
neither  wisilom  nor  virtue  enough  to 
wield  for  good.  The  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  the  ealdorrnan,  gerefa,  and  the 
thanes,  seem  to  have  comjioscd  the  Wite- 
na  Gemot.  The  people,  however,  who 
were  in  the  neighborhood,  |>erhaps  col¬ 
lected  in  arms  during  the  sitting,  w’ere 
allowed  to  attend,  if  they  thought  it 
worth  wliile,  and  even  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  shouts.  A  charter  of  .^2thel- 
stan’s  records  a  meeting  at  Abingdon, 
where  a  grant  was  made  to  the  abbey ; 
and  when  the  bishops  and  abbots  present 
solemnly  excommunicated  any  one  who 
should  disturb  the  grant,  the  people 
cried :  “So  be  it !  so  be  it  1  Amen  1” 
The  powers  of  the  witan  were  large.  In 
general,  they  h.ad  a  voice  in  consultation  ; 
a  right  to  consider  any  public  act  which 
could  be  authorized  by  the  King.  They 
deliberated  upon  new  laws ;  held  joint 
authority  with  the  King  in  enacting  them  ; 
could  form  alliances,  make  treaties  of 
pt'ace,  and  settle  their  terms ;  might  elect 
a  king,  and  depose  a  sovereign,  if  his 
government  was  not  conducted  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  The  King  and  witan 
conjointly  appointed  bishops,  levied  taxes 


for  the  public  service,  .and  raiseil  land  and 
sea  forces  when  called  for.  The  witan 
could  regulate  Church  affairs,  appoint 
fasts  and  festivals,  and  decide  upon  the 
levy  and  expenditure  of  ecclesiastical 
revenue.  They  had  the  power  to  recom¬ 
mend,  agree  to,  and  guarantee  grants  of 
land,  and  might  permit  the  conversion  of 
fblc-land  into  boc-land,  or  otherwise.  The 
lands  of  oflenders  and  intestates  could  be 
declared  by  them  to  be  forfeit  to  the 
crown ;  while  they  might  act  generally  .as  a 
supreme  court  of  justice  both  in  civil  acd 
criminal  causes.  It  is  interesting  to  be  able 
to  trace  the  busines-s  order  of  tliis  remark¬ 
able  body.  The  Witena,  on  a  royal  sum¬ 
mons,  joined  the  King  at  one  of  his  vills 
at  Christmas  or  Easter  ;  when  ceremony, 
busines.H,  and  festive  pleasure  divided 
their  time.  When  special  business  re¬ 
quired  their  attendance,  notice  was  given 
by  royal  message  np]K)intiug  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting.  The  ses-sion  was  al- 
w.ays  begun  Avith  Divine  service,  and  a 
formal  profession  of  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  King  then  laid  lus 
proposals  before  them,  and,  after  discus¬ 
sion,  they  were  accepted,  modified,  or 
laid  aside.  The  reeves  attended  some¬ 
times,  perhaps,  with  other  commissioned 
officers,  carried  the  chapters  into  the 
several  counties,  and  took  a  tree?  or 
pledge  from  the  assembled  freemen,  that 
they  would  abide  by  the  law'.  The  pos¬ 
session  and  exercise  of  rights  like  these 
must  at  times  have  given  the  Witena 
great  advantage  over  the  prince ;  while 
they  could  not  fail  to  hasten  that  accumu¬ 
lation  of  aristocratic  power,  beneath  which 
the  people  lost  much  of  their  social  vi^or, 
and  by  whose  disproportionate  weight 
one  joint  of  the  constitution  after  another 
was  made  to  give  way.  Still  the  life  of 
the  Saxon  people,  though  “  cast  down,” 
was  “  not  destroyed.”  The  national  char¬ 
acter  must  have  had  w'ondrous  elasticity. 
Like  a  master-mind  it  bore  up  under  fear¬ 
ful  pressure,  and,  in  spite  of  circumstances, 
left  its  undying  impress  on  our  political 
forms,  our  laws,  our  language,  and  our 
national  taste.  And  that  the  social 
breadth  and  liberty  of  old  Saxondom  did 
not  rest  on  wrong  principles,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  leading  features  of 
its  institutions  have  outlived  ^1  interven¬ 
ing  changes,  and  now  form  the  living  char¬ 
acteristics  of  every  thing  which  we  love 
as  distinctively  English. 

The  physiem  character  of  the  race  was 
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remarkable.  It  prepared  them  for  a  noble  I 
career.  Their  broad  hips  and  chest,  | 
thickboued,  well-shaped  limbs,  strong 
heels  and  ankles,  with  large  feet  bearing 
up  a  tall,  muscular  form,  and  a  singularly 
well-balanced  temperament,  marked  them  ' 
as  fit  for  ceaseleas  activity  and  long  en-  i 
durance.  Though  children  of  the  East,  ! 
they  were  soon  acclimated  in  the  forests  | 
and  marshes  of  Germany  ;  live  under  the  j 
Italian  sun ;  learn  to  be  at  home  on  the  | 
sands  and  around  the  salt  pools  and  lakes  ' 
of  Jutland.  Then  they  live  on  the  ocean  i 
as  if  the  sea  had  given  them  birth ;  and  ! 
indeed  seem  to  defy  alike  the  tropics  and  ' 
the  poles.  Their  mental  type  is  equally  ! 
distinct.  The  English  Teuton  has  accu¬ 
rate,  rather  than  quick,  perception  ;  com¬ 
parative  slowness,  but  depth  and  penetra¬ 
tion  of  mind.  His  wit  may  not  be  bril-  j 
liant,  but  he  is  acute.  He  values  inde¬ 
pendence  more  than  equality  of  condition 
or  rank.  He  is  clean,  cautious,  provident, 
and  reserved ;  hospitable,  though  not 
sociable  on  a  large  scale ;  conservative  in 
his  bent ;  has  a  distinguislied  respect  for 
woman ;  is  sincere  and  placable,  and  has 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  daring.  The  | 
fine  balance  of  their  character  strikes  us 
as  especially  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  versatility  of  their 
genius  is  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  race  ;  but,  unlike  some  others,  they 
unite  with  it  a  large  amount  of  native 
common  sense.  They  can  turn  their  hand 
to  any  thing,  but  somehow  always  find  a 
solid  reason  for  their  variations.  The 
rash  and  impassioned  Kelt  will  bring  his 
wit  into  play  at  the  expense  of  the  Teu¬ 
ton,  or  condemn  him  as  too  grave  and 
phlegmatic ;  but  he  only  seems  to  be  so 
to  those  whose  warmth  is  not  tempered, 
as  in  his  case,  with  an  awkwar<l  modesty. 
He  has  warmth,  but  it  is  so  regulated  as 
to  render  him  notorious  for  steady  deter¬ 
mination  and  great  passive  courage. ; 
Tliere  is  enough  of  nationality  to  render 
-his  loyalty  proverbial ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
liberality  so  unsuspecting,  that  those  who 
do  not  understand  him  have  laughed  at 
his  simpleness,  or  ridiculed  his  credulity. 
His  manliness  is  like  his  favorite  oak ;  but 
there  is  enough  of  the  gentle  to  make  him 
tenderly  alive  to  the  weakness  which 
craves  his  protection. 

But  it  is  their  family  virtue  and  domes¬ 
tic  habits  which  ever  recommend  the 
Teuton  tribes  to  our  hearts.  “  The  Ger¬ 
man  house  was  a  holy  thing ;  the  bond  of 


marriage  a  sacred  and  symbolic  engage¬ 
ment.  Woman  was  holy  even  above 
man.  In  the  depths  of  their  forests  the 
stem  w'arriors  had  assigned  to  her  a  sta¬ 
tion  which  nothing  but  that  deep  feeling 
could  have  rendered  possible.  This  was 
the  sacred  sex,  believed  to  be  in  nearer 
communion  with  divinity  than  man.” 
And  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  fSaxon 
dynasty  in  this  island,  the  lady  was  fond 
of  indicating  her  dignity  by  her  personal 
appearance.  Her  graceful  form  was  ren¬ 
dered  more  elegant  by  her  violet-colored 
under-vest  of  fine  linen,  and  her  scarlet 
tunic  with  full  skirts  and  wide  sleeves  and 
hood,  both  striped  or  faced  with  silk. 
Her  hair  curled  over  her  ojien  forehead. 
Gold  crescents  adorned  her  neck  ;  jewels 
sparkled  on  her  fingers  and  amis ;  while 
red  leather  formed  the  decoration  of  her 
feet  Perhaps  8axon  ladies  became  too 
partial  to  rich  and  gaudy  colors,  and 
might  sometimes  try  to  improve  their 
complexion  by  the  use  of  stibium.  Wo¬ 
man,  however,  as  an  individual,  was 
thought  to  be  a  being  of  a  higher  nature, 
though  her  chosen  and  dearest  sphere 
was  the  private  circle  of  her  family,  in 
which,  as  a  member  of  the  state,  she  was 
represented  by  her  husband,  upon  M'hom 
nature  had  placetl  the  happy  burden  of 
her  supjKirt,  and  the  joyful  duty  of  acting 
as  her  guardian.  She  was  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  bond  of  social  life.  While  she  was 
honored,  children  were  taught  obedience, 
and  the  family  was  thus  kept  in  affection¬ 
ate  and  enlightened  obedience  to  the  state. 
Saxon  society,  then,  was  made  up  of  fami¬ 
lies  m.aintaining  their  sacred  rites,  and 
living  in  neighborly  union.  Each  freeman, 
the  husband  of  a  free  woman  who  shared 
his  toils,  soothed  his  cares,  and  m.anaged 
his  house,  became  the  founder  of  a  family, 
and  sent  out  through  the  spreading 
branches  of  his  lineage  the  virtuous  influ¬ 
ence  of  domestic  chastity  and  order.  The 
Roman  State,  burdened  in  its  last  days 
with  the  vicious  fruit  of  a  false  civilizjition, 
had  lost  the  pow'er  of  recovering  itself, 
because  it  had  ceased  to  cherish  the  idea 
of  family  or  pure  domestic  life.  There 
was  an  end  of  sound  morality,  both  in 
private  and  public.  The  world,  Britain 
not  excepted,  had  become  the  home  of 
complicated  vice,  and  was  rijie  for  the 
judgments  which,  under  a  just  and  merci¬ 
ful  Providence,  were  at  once  to  punish 
iniquity  and  renovate  the  scene.  The  in¬ 
flux  of  the  German  tribes  infused  new  life 
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into  the  corrupt  system.  The  strangers  they  were  not  without  kind  dispositions, 
brought  with  them  the  principle  of  man's  Their  institutions  bear  marks  of  benevo- 
dignity  as  a  mcml>cr  of  the  family ;  and,  lence ;  and  now  that  those  institutions 
with  their  deepest  feelings  enlisted  on  have  ripened  into  maturity,  England 
behalf  of  this  principle,  they  were  pre-  shows  an  example  of  generosity  and  kind- 
pared  to  become  the  founders  of  perma-  heartedness,  which,  if  equaled,  has  never 
nent  Christian  states,  and  were  themselves  been  surpas-sed  by  any  people,  ancient  or 
the  wonder  of  the  philosophers  and  theo-  modem.  The  character  of  the  race  has 
logians  of  Rome,  Africa,  and  Greece  ;  ex-  answered  to  its  name,  Teutonic  ;  the  de- 
amples,  indeed,  held  up  to  the  degenerate  rivation  of  which  points  at  generous  and 
races  whom  they  hatl  subdued.  Among  active  life ;  and  such  life  may  be  traced  in 
those  who  were  so  distinguished  by  do-  the  civil,  domestic,  literary,  and  religious 
mestic  princij>le8  and  feelings,  we  might  history  of  Germany ;  while  it  is  found  in 
expect  to  find  that  generosity  which,  in  every  scene  which  England  has  peopled 
the  more  full  development  of  Teutonic  during  her  eventful  career.  “That  which 
character,  and  under  the  sacred  influence  ought  most  to  recommend  the  race,”  says 
of  Christmiiity,  became  a  remarkable  char-  Montesquieu,  “  is,  that  they  afibrded  the 
actenstic  of  the  race.  Most  of  the  pic-  great  resource  to  the  liberty  of  Europe; 
tures  of  bloody  extermination  and  un-  that  is,  to  all  the  liberty  that  is  among 
mixed  cruelty  which  we  find  in  the  tradi-  men.  Jomandes,  the  Goth,  calls  the 
tional  literature  of  conquered  nations  were,  north  of  Europe  ‘  the  forge  of  mankind  ;* 
perhaps,  overdrawn.  So  it  is,  probably,  I  should  rather  call  it  the  forge  of  those 
with  the  sketches  left  by  those  whose  instruments  which  broke  the  fetters  man- 
ancestors  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the  ufactured  in  the  south.  It  was  there 
Teutons  on  British  soil.  But,  after  all,  those  valiant  nations  were  bred,  who  left 
the  mass  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  their  native  climes  to  destroy  tyrants  and 
invasion,  accustomed  to  Roman  domina-  liberate  slaves ;  and  to  teach  men,  that, 
tion  or  the  tyranny  of  native  princes,  nature  having  made  them  equal,  no  rea- 
were  not  likely  to  suffer  much  by  a  change  son  could  be  assigned  for  their  becoming 
of  ma.sters.  True,  they  had,  in  many  dependent  but  their  mutual  happiness.” 
cases,  to  come  down  to  the  grade  of  serf-  In  short,  wherever  these  tribes  appeared, 
dom ;  but,  considering  all  the  circum-  liberty  prevailed.  They  thought  and 
stances,  their  condition  was  comparative-  acted  for  themselves.  They  were  free, 
ly  fair  and  easy,  and  w’ould  be  rendered  and  loved  the  language  of  freedom.  And 
hard  in  those  instances  only  where  unsuo-  England,  above  Ml  countries,  has- reason 
cessful  efforts  were  made  to  regain  their  to  bo  grateful  to  her  ancestors ;  while 
lost  advantage.  Some  of  the  earliest  she  feels  proud  that  she  is  now  free  to 
laws  show  that  Britons  might  enter  the  enjoy  and  to  do  all  the  good  to  which 
privileged  cla.ss ;  old  charters  give  digni-  Christian  benevolence  prompts  her  soul, 
fied  plac(‘8  to  names  which  must  have  England  is  one  of  the  most  favored  homes 
l)een  Keltic ;  and  the  personal  appearance  of  the  now  widely  spread  family  of  Teu- 
of  our  peasantry,  in  many  i>ai  t8  of  Eng-  tons ;  and  we  live  to  see  the  future  desti- 
land,  still  indicates  a  quiet  intermingling  nies  of  our  lineage  sketched  upon  the 
of  the  conquered  and  the  ruling  race.  In  widest  and  noblest  continents  •  of  the 
some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  conquerors  earth, 
would  appear  to  bo  hard  enough;  but 
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Poetry  is  not  one  of  the  progressive 
arts.  In  the  course  of  a  single  generation, 
and  that  one  of  the  earliest  in  a  nation’s 
history,  it  will  often  attain  to  a  j)ower  and 
excellence  which  no  future  efforts  may 
surpass ;  and  the  accumulation  of  one  age 
is  so  far  from  j)roving  an  assistance  and  a  ! 
benefit  to  the  next,  that  it  rather  enfeebles 
its  successor,  inducing  it  to  place  a  false 
rclLmcc  ui>on  resources  not  at  its  com¬ 
mand,  ana  acting  as  a  stimulant  to  ex¬ 
travagance  of  effort  only  to  produce 
poverty  and  perishablcness  of  result.  As 
a  general  rule,  poetry  may  be  said  to  I 
be  passing  through  three  processes 
which  everlastingly  repeat  themselves,  j 
First  is  the  rough  period  when  intellect  | 
and  fanc^  are  sufiiciently  awakened  to  | 
strive  vamly  wdth  the  obstacles  of  unde¬ 
veloped  language.  Tlien  the  era  of  tri¬ 
umphant  genius,  which  makes  all  the 
materials  around  it  flexible  to  its  will,  .and 
of  its  owm  instinct  lights  upon  the  combi¬ 
nations  and  the  laws  which  insure  lasting 
success.  Then  follows  the  age  of  merely 
imitative  effort,  when  men  strive  rather 
to  be  something  like  that  which  their  pre¬ 
decessors  had  been  than  to  rival  them  in 
new  fields.  Soon  people  find  otit  the  way 
of  producing  something  which  looks  so 
like  the  originals  bequeathed  to  them,  as 
to  pass  current  for  a  material  combining 
equal  excellence  W’ith  the  advantages  of 
far  greater  case  and  cheapness  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Tills  goes  on  until  the  imitative 
invention  has  been  run  to  utter  exhaustion, 
until  production  becomes  so  easy  that 
every  one  can  produce  ;  and  then  the  na¬ 
tural  effect  takes  place.  The  reaction  sets 
in  with  a  sudden  stopping  and  stagnating  ; 
and  at  last  new  forces  break  away  into  a 
fresh  path  of  their  own,  and  a  new  era  of 
genius  begins,  to  be  imitated,  and  to  pass 
away,  as  before. 

•  1.  Gedichte  von  Ferdinand  PreiligraOi.  Acht- 
zehnte  Aufiage.  Stuttgart  and  Augsburg.  1857. 

2.  Zwitehen  den  GaHten.  1849. 

3.  Neuere  polUitche  und  oociak  Gedichte.  1851. 
Etc.,  etc. 


English  poetry  has  passed  through  seve¬ 
ral  of  these  rotations,  as  Greek  and  Latin 
had  done,  until  they  rolled  away  into  the 
past  altogether.  German  iioetry  has  lived 
long  enough  to  go  through  one  such  pro¬ 
cess  of  revolution,  the  closing  period  of 
which  is  our  ow’n  age.  From  its  rough, 
struggling  youth,  it  bloomed  up  to  a  sud¬ 
den  and  splendid  m.aturity  in  the  era  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  Ijcssing,  and 
Herder.  Poetrjr  then  seemed  to  become 
an  art  made  invitingly  easy.  It  w.as  diffi¬ 
cult,  indeed  to  achieve  in  a  new  direction 
what  any  one  of  these  men  h.ad  done  in 
his  own  ;  but  fatally  easy  to  produce  end¬ 
less  verses  which  looked  and  sounded  very 
like  Schiller’s  or  Goethe’s,  and  which,  con¬ 
sidering  their  greater  cheapness  of  pro¬ 
duction,  might,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  seem 
quite  as  good  as  the  original  article.  Tlien 
we  have  Tieck,  Matthisson,  Sails,  Lenau, 
and  numbers  of  others.  Passion  is  not 
there  ;  but  does  not  sentiment  supply  its 
place  ?  Pathos  is  gone ;  but  maudlinism 
draws  probably  more  tears,  and  touches 
its  mark  more  easily.  Deep  appreciation 
of  the  hum.'in  heart  and  manly  energy  of 
creative  power  have  passed  away ;  but 
we  have  in  their  8tc.ad  readier  sources  of 
popular  sympathy — craving,  diseased  self- 
examination  and  hectic  egotism.  At  the 
present  moment  this  class  of  poetry  may 
be  said  to  have  had  its  day.  German 
literature  has  reached  the  pause  —  the 
q^uiescent  or  stagnant  era ;  and,  when 
time  enough  shall  have  gone  over  to  allow 
new  forces  to  gather,  we  m.ay  look  for  a 
fresh  and  healthy  issue  in  a  new  direction. 

Where,  however,  there  is  native  force 
of  genius  at  all,  literature  docs  not  in 
any  era  settle  down  into  utter  stagna¬ 
tion  and  inanitv.  Compared  with  the 
glorious  daj's  of  its  first  prime,  Germany 
may  now,  indeed,  seem  poor  of  poetic 
genius.  But  even  in  our  own  days  she 
has  had  men  who  possessed  rich  and  far- 
reaching  fancy,  if  not  the  very  highest 
range  of  imagination ;  men  whose  strength, 
if  not  of  the  greatest,  was  at  least  their 
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own,  unborrowed  from  external  stimu¬ 
lant;  whose  path,  if  it  does  not  pretend 
to  scale  the  highest  peak,  has,  at  least, 
not  been  trodden  down  by  the  feet  of 
forerunners.  We  are  not  inclined  to 
range  Uhland — although  the  noble  old 
minstrel  still  lives  and  looks  upon  the 
earth — among  this  class.  Uhland  belongs 
to  the  greater  era  which  has  passed  away  ; 
and,  although  not  indeed  the  ibremost,  or 
even  among  the  foremost,  of  that  age,  his 

ifenius  yet  gave  him  a  distinctive  place  in  it. 
lut  of  our  own  age  peculiarly,  and  having 
no  connection  other  than  our  own  >vith 
the  great  Weiinarian  era,  there  are  men 
who  have  produced  clear,  fresh,  and  sweet 
streams  of  song,  which  deserve,  and  must 
have,  an  unfading  memory  in  literature. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  in 
every  respect,  is  the  poet  to  whom  we 
desire  to  call  attention  in  the  present 
paper. 

Most  of  the  great  men  who  m.ade  Ger¬ 
many  a  name  and  a  power  in  literature, 
had  been  laid  in  earth  before  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath  began  to  write;  although  his 
poetic  career  commenced  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  seems  to  have  closed  after  a  very 
bliort  period  of  creative  activity.  He  be¬ 
longs  wholly  to  our  own  age,  and  now,  in 
presence  at  lesist,  to  our  own  country, 
lie  is  one  of  the  many  eminent  men  whom 
collision  of  political  opinion  with  cstalv 
lished  government  has  driven  from  their 
native  land,  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
noise  and  business  of  London.  Freili¬ 
grath  was  born  in  1810,  at  Detmold  in 
Northern  Germany ;  and  is  not,  therefore, 
by  any  means  beyond  the  borders  of  the 

1)oetic  years,  although,  so  far  as  we  know, 
je  has  not  for  a  long  lime  added  any 
thing  to  his  celebrity.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  men  who  have  combined  an  active 
commercial  life  with  high  |)oetic  produc¬ 
tion.  The  main  part  of  his  career  has 
been  passed  in  counting-houses,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Amsterdam,  and,  of  late,  in  our 
own  metropolis.  He  was  a  very  young 
man  when  his  poems  began  to  create  a 
stir  in  Germany ;  and  tne  generous  re¬ 
cognition  and  appreciation  of  eminent 
literary  friends  helped  to  spread  his  repu¬ 
tation.  Cbamisso  and  Schwab,  both  cele¬ 
brated  in  German  poetry  —  the  former, 
however,  best  known  in  England  by  his 
legend  of  Peter  SchUmyl  —  were  among 
the  first  to  point  out  his  rising  claims. 
Chamisso  wrote  of  him,  in  1836,  as  “  in¬ 
ferior  to  none  in  peculiarity,  originality, 


j  strength,  and  fulness  of  the  poetic  ele- 
I  ment ;”  and  declared  him  to  be  one  who 
I  “  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  poetic  genius 
j  compelled,  unsupported  by  factitious  aid, 

!  that  attention  which  he  merited.”  Unfor- 
!  tunately,  perhaps,  for  the  quiet  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  powers,  Freiligrath  devoted 
his  genius  to  political  objects.  The  pro- 
Kussian  tendencies  of  the  Prussian  go¬ 
vernment,  the  retrogressive  policy  which 
I  began  to  manifest  itself,  the  censorship  of 
j  the  press,  and  some  peculiar  grievances  of 
;  which  the  people  of  Rhenish  Prussia  com- 
I  plained ;  these  and  other  grounds  sup- 
j  ported  Freiligrath  in  entering  upon  the 
I  path  of  j)olitical  contention.  He  had  for 
'  some  time  enjoyed  a  pension  from  the 
j  Prussian  King,  w’ho  was  rather  fond  of 
j  patronizing  men  of  genius ;  but  he  flung 
the  gift  away,  published  a  volume  of  po¬ 
litical  poems  whicli  had  been  some  time 
before  secretly  printed,  became  the  mark 
for  a  prosecution,  and  had  to  quit  Ger¬ 
many.  This  was  in  1844.  For  a  short 
time  he  lived  in  Belgium  and  in  Switzer- 
I  land  ;  but,  in  1846,  found  a  home  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  1848  he  returned  to  Germany, 
agitated  for  a  while,  and  fought  bravely 
with  dashing  political  poems;  but  was 
itnprisoned  again,  brought  to  trial,  acquit¬ 
ted  indeed,  but  still  a  mark  for  such 
annoyance  and  threatened  persecution, 
that  It  was  not  believed  either  useful  or 
prudent  for  him  to  remain  longer  in  his 
native  country.  He,  therefore,  settled  in 
London,  .as  the  manager  of  a  banking- 
house,  and  is  not  likely,  we  presume, 
again  to  leave  England.  Thus  much  of  a 
brief  outline  may  convey  all  that  it  im¬ 
ports  the  general  rea«ler  to  know  of  the 
the  career  of  a  man  whose  life  is  yet  in 
its  prime.  We  h.ave  no  intention  of 
writing  a  detailed  biographical  notice  of 
one  who  follows  his  daily  occupations 
within  a  few’  hundred  yards  of  our  own 
publishing  office ;  and  only  intend  to  in- 
vite  our  readers  to  consider  the  produo- 
!  tions,  not  the  personality,  of  the  poet. 
They  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
former  will  find  themselves  well  repaid  if 
tliey  follow  up  the  track  which  we  shall 
suggest  to  them.  Englishmen  have  so 
large  and  varied  a  current  literature  of 
their  ow'n,  that  general  readers  may  be 
excused  if  their  attention  requires  to  be 
especially  directed  to  some  eminent  for¬ 
eign  writers.  Moreover,  although  many 
of  Freiligrath’s  poems  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  in  stray  periodicals,  no  collection  of 
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them  has  ever  appeared  in  Enj]^sh.  In 
the  specimens  which  v’e  select,  w’e  shall 
use  our  own  version ;  having  no  conveni¬ 
ent  means  of  obtaining  any  other,  even 
where  others  exist.  The  poems  are  of 
three  classes :  the  miscellaneous,  the  po¬ 
litical  poems,  and  the  translations.  On 
the  second  depended,  perhajw,  the  most 
important  events  of  the  author’s  life,  and 
a  wide  part  of  his  present  reputation  ;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  bis  fame,  as  a  poet, 
will,  when  the  memory  of  recent  events 
has  foded,  entirely  rest  on  the  miscellane¬ 
ous  pieces.  To  this  class,  then,  of  the 
works  of  Frciligrath  we  shall  most  exclu¬ 
sively  apj>ly  ourselves. 

The  miscellaneous  poems  are  contained 
in  a  small  volume  some  three  hundred 
pages  in  extent,  less  than  many  a  prolific 
writer  anil  contribute  to  a  magazine  in  a 
twelvemonth ;  yet  this  little  volume  con¬ 
tains  as  many  evidences  of  fresh  and 
luxuriant  fancy,  of  vivid  picture-power,  of 
deep  and  sensitive  impressibility  by  the 
aspects  and  the  influences  of  silent,  out¬ 
ward  nature,  and  of  all  that  can  make  a 
true  poet,  short  of  the  very  highest  class 
alone,  as  any  of  the  present  day,  English 
poet  or  foreign,  can  show.  No  taint  of 
the  recent  weaknesses  of  German  literature 
clings  to  H.  Egotism,  morbid  self-ex¬ 
posure,  exhausting  subjectiveness,  and 
effeminate  bewailings  —  these  have  no 
place  in  the  manly  verse  of  Frciligrath. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  writer  w’e  know  of 
is  more  healthily  free  from  the  artistic 
vice  of  the  popular  English  ballad  of  the 
present  day,  which  makes  poetry  only  a 
mechanical  jingle  of  versified  moral  max¬ 
ims,  and  holds  itself  up  to  be  judged  by 
the  directness  of  its  practical  scraps  of 
wisdom.  Frciligrath  is  thoroughly  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  sometimes,  it  must  be  owned,  even 
to  extravagance,  in  his  peculiar  love  of 
nature.  He  does  not,  like  Wordsworth, 
delight  in  the  hills  and  streams  of  a  plain 
country  landscape.  He  does  not,  like 
Thomson,  express  a  prim,  well-regulated 
joy  in  the  feir  lawn  and  the  trim  grove, 
the  sheep  bathing  in  the  stream,  and  the 
sly  glimpse  of  an  Arcadian  nymph  pre¬ 
paring  to  do  the  like.  Tie  does  not,  like 
Walter  Scott,  find  pleasure  in  the  gray 
ruin,  and  the  moonlight  streaming  upon 
abbey  arch  and  donjon  keep;  nor,  like 
Byron,  does  he  love  nature  only  because 
he  can  make  her  his  unresisting  confidante^ 
and  fly  to  her  company  when  out  of  hu¬ 
mor  with  every  other.  Freiligrath  loves 


nature  the  more  as  her  greatness  swallows 
up  all  thought  of  his  own  ixjrsonality. 
The  grand,  the  stem,  the  lonely,  even  the 
savage  and  the  awful  forms  of  nature,  find 
the  closest  and  the  dearest  place  in  his 
imagination.  We  have  said  “his  imagi¬ 
nation,”  because  we  believe  the  scenes  he 
most  delights  to  sing  of  do  not  live  in  his 
memory.  We  believe  he  has  never  seen 
the  sun  shine  in  its  own  tropic  regions ; 
and  yet  these  are  the  regions  over  which 
the  fiincy  of  the  j>oet  most  lovingly  hovers. 
The  lion-land,  the  desert-sands,  the  palm- 
tree,  the  jungle,  the  cane-swamp,  the  lair  of 
the  panther,  the  Sahara  caravan — these  are 
the  objects  which  animate  him  to  a  full 
enthusiasm.  His  Oriental  pcassion  is  the 
most  ardent,  the  most  unfeigned,  and  the 
most  vivid  in  its  expression,  exhibited  by 
any  poet  or  prose  writer  we  know.  We 
can  not  believe  he  only  speaks  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  poetic  affectation,  when  he  de¬ 
clares  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  songs — 

“  I  linger  on  a  northern  strand. 

The  North  is  crafty,  cold,  and  slow  ; 

I  would  I  sang  in  the  desert  sand, 

I..eaning  on  my  saddle-bow  I” 

It  is  not,  indeed,  a  supremely  difficult 
task  to  proiluee  a  professedly  Eastern 
poem  which  shall  have  a  certain  imitation 
of  Oriental  luxuriance,  and  keep  a  close 
adherence  to  Oriental  metaphor.  We 
have  many  examples  to  jtrovc  that  this 
can  be  done  by  many  hands  in  a  style  far 
above  the  mere  bulbnl  and  gazelle  rubbish 
of  annuals  and  small  mag.azine8.  Goethe’s 
West- Knatem  Divan,  Thomas  Moore’s 
LaUa  Rookh,  Kiickert’s  Eastern  |>oema, 
and  manjr  others,  are  evidences  of  this 
skill  earned  to  a  verv  high  degree.  But 
no  one  of  these  remarkable  and  celebrated 
productions,  however  some  of  them  may 
excel  Freiligrath’s  poems  in  other  respects, 
can  compare  with  his  in  the  reality  of  the 
feeling,  in  the  verisimilitude,  in  the  gen¬ 
uine  spirit  and  soul  of  the  East,  which 
belong  to  them.  The  very  air  of  the 
desert  or  the  palm-grove  seems  to  be  ex¬ 
haled  from  some  of  them.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  writer  adopting  such  sub¬ 
jects,  singing  the  glories  and  the  wonders 
of  lands  he  has  never  seen,  filling  his  pro¬ 
ductions  with  the  breath  of  an  atmosphere 
he  has  never  inhaled,  without  suspecting 
him  of  some  assumed  poetic  eccentricity. 
But  in  none  of  his  Eastern  or  Desert 
poems  can  wo  detect  the  slightest  hint  of 
affectation.  Indeed,  the  few  only  in- 
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Rtaiicea  where  he  aecms  to  iis  to  bo  de- 1  effect  far  beyond  the  copy-drawing  which 
dining  into  this  kind  of  weakness,  are,  I  an  ordinary  hand  might  produce.  Wo 
where  he  attempts  8<miething  of  Northern  see  the  crocodile  peering  from  the  stream 
sentiment  and  Germ.an  balladist  emotion,  to  inhale  the  faint  air  of  coolness  which 
Freiligrath  writes  as  if  he  were  a  genuine  evening  brings ;  we  know  that  the  distant 
child  of  the  sun.  The  beams  of  the  East  crash  through  the  trees  tells  of  the 
have  wakened  more  music  in  this  western  elephant’s  unwieldy  path ;  we  mark  where 
singer  th,an  ever  they  drew  from  the  the  desert-sand  has  been  furrowed  by  the 
fabled  harp  of  Memnon.  Any  other  lion’s  shaggy  Uiil  which  has  just  trailed 
effort  at  hlast(‘rn  description  in  p*)etry  across  it;  we  observe  the  burst  watcr- 
seeins  cold,  pale,  and  sunless,  when  i>laced  skin,  .and  the  fragments  of  dress  left  on 
side  by  side  with  some  of  these  glowing  the  brambles  by  the  wayfarers  of  the 
verses.  Hands  browned  by  tropic  rays  caravan.  Freiligrath  is  one  of  the  most 
liave  lalK)red  at  descriptions  which  are  essentially  picturesque  potfts  who  has  lived 
unreal  and  lack-lustrons  compared  with  for  many  years.  We  do  not  mean  to  claim 
some  of  these  i>oems,  whose  author  never  the  highest  praise  for  a  poet  when  we 
saw  a  |>nlm-tree  on  its  own  soil,  or  heard  style  him  picturesque.  Lessing  has  settled 
the  roar  of  the  lion  among  his  own  whirl-  that  question  long  since.  A  poet  m.ay 
ing  s.ands.  It  is  not  probable  that  Freilig-  stand  among  the  very  highest  of  the 
rath  at  ]>resent  really  yeanis  for  a  <lesert-  highest  rank,  and  yet  furnish  few  direc.t 
life,  .and  a  release  from  the  routine dulness  subjects  for  painters;  a  painter  may  be 
of  the  North,  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  among  the  greatest  of  artists,  and  yet 
younger  d.ay ;  or  that  even  in  that  younger  suggest  few  felicitous  inspirations  to  a 
day  the  longing  was  quite  as  imp.assioned  poet.  But  to  the  merit,  such  as  it  is,  of 
as  the  verse.  But  the  enthusiasm  was  far  being  eminently  suggestive  of  direct  sub- 
too  warm  and  full  of  force  to  resemble  jects  from  which  a  piunter  may  copy, 
.any  thing  assumed  in  very  wantonness.  Freiligrath  is  entitled  beyond  any  living 
Poets  «lo  not  succeed  best,  notwithstand-  ]>oet  of  whom  we  know.  His  poems  are 
ing  Waller’s  ingenious  compliment,  in  really  all  pictures;  the  K.astem  and  Desert 
what  they  do  not  believe.  They  succeed  ballads  peculiarly  so.  No  example  per- 
best,  like  all  other  artists  and  workers  of  haps  can  servo  much  better  than  the  fol- 
whatever  cla.ss,  proportionately  to  their  lowing  verses  from  the  poem  entitled 
strength,  in  that  on  which  their  belief  is  Mirage.  The  opening,  which  we  omit, 
strongest,  and  their  feelings  are  most  gracefully  and  fancifully  shows  us  the  har- 
earnest.  Freiligrath’s  Orientalism  is,  bor  of  Venice  all  decked  with  flags  and 
therefore,  not  an  affectation,  but  an  sails;  and  a  gondola,  in  which  our  own 
emotion,  an  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  not  OtheMo  and  Deedemona  are  seate^l.  Like 
merely  in  the  broad  .and  artistically  con-  all  true  German  poets,  Freiligrath  loves 
ventional  features  of  tropic  scenery  that  Shakspearc  with  a  fervent  love.  Desde- 
the  peculiarity  of  his  genius  finds  expres-  inona  begs  of  her  wooer  for  a  description 
sion.  Minute  and  pictures<}ue  details  are  of  his  ow'ii  laud,  from  whence  the  ostrich 
seized  with  keenness  which  .almost  suggests  feather  came  which  droo])s  over  his  brow ; 
direct  obst‘rvation,  and  thrown  in  with  and  the  Moor  thus  begins : — 
such  a  skill  as  to  give  a  meaning  and  an 

- “  Behold,  the  desort’s  burning  sand ! 

The  camping-places  greet  thee  of  the  tribes  from  whence  my  sires  arose : 

Lo,  in  her  widow’s  garb,  sun-branded,  on  thine  eyes  Sahara  glows  I 

“  Who  last  rode  through  the  lion-land  f  The  print  of  hoof  and  claw  is  here ; 

The  caravan  of  Timbuctoo, — still  on  the  horizon  gleams  the  spear, — 

And  streaming  flags,  and  through  the  dust  the  Emir’s  purple  honor-dress, 

And  the  camel's  head  o’ertops  the  throng  of  march  with  solemn  stateliness. 

“  Onward,  in  closed-up  ranks,  they  ride  where  blend  together  sand  and  cloud ; 

Behold,  the  distance  swallows  Uiem  already  in  a  sulphurous  shroud ; 

But  thou  canst  follow  easily  the  track  of  the  departing  host, 

For  gleaming  through  the  sands  we  find  from  time  to  time  what  they  have  lost ! 

And  first,  a  hideous  milestone !  see  a  dromedary  lying  dead, 

A  bald-necked  vulture  pair  have  lighted  on  the  fi^en  creature’s  head ; 
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Ton  costly  turban,  in  their  haste  to  seize  their  mesi,  they  little  heed, 

T  was  a  young  Arab  lost  it  as  ho  galloped  on  with  reckless  speed. 

“  And  there  see  fluttering  scraps  of  housings,  round  the  tamarisk’s  thorny  bough, 

Besides  a  water-skin  rent  through,  all  dusty  and  exhausted  now ; 

Who ’s  he  that  spurns  the  gaping  thing  with  passioned  curse  and  quivering  lid? 

It  is  the  dark-haired  Sheik  from  out  the  land  of  Biledulgerid  I 

“  He  closed  the  rear,  his  horse  fell  down,  exhausted,  he  was  left  behind ; 

She  is  his  favorite  wife  who  gasping  round  his  waist  her  arms  has  twined  ; 

When  late  he  raised  her  on  his  ste^  how  flashed  the  eyes  of  his  adored, 

And  now  he  trails  her  through  the  waste  as  from  a  girdle  trails  a  sword  1 

“  The  torrid  sand  at  midnight  furrowed  by  the  lion’s  shaggy  tail, 

It  swept  by  the  expiring  woman’s  raven  tresses  as  they  trail ; 

It  gathers  in  her  flow  of  hair;  it  scorches  up  her  dewy  lips ; 

Its  flints  are  reddened  by  the  blood  that  from  her  wounded  ankles  drips  1 

“  Now  even  the  Emir  fails,  he  reels  with  seething  blood  and  fiery  pains ! 

His  eyeballs  glare,  and  fiercely  throb  his  forehead’s  azure-gleaming  veins ; 

He  stoops,  and  with  one  last  hot  kiss  the  Pezzan  girl  to  life  recalls. 

Then,  suddenly,  with  furious  curse  upon  the  unsheltering  sand  be  falls  I 

But  she  looks  slowly,  wondering  up,  ‘  Thou  sleep’st,  my  lord,  awake,  behold ! 

The  sky  which  seemed  just  now  of  brass  is  clothed  in  steel,  so  pure  and  cold  I 
Where  is  the  Desert’s  yellow  glare  ? — a  pure,  bright  light  my  vision  cheers  : 

It  is  a  glitter  like  the  sea,  whose  waves  are  breaking  round  Algiers ! 

“  ‘  It  gleams  and  ripples  like  a  stream,  it  cools  me  with  its  freshening  smile, 

It  sparkles  like  a  mighty  mirror, — wake,  perhaps  it  is  the  Nile  ! 

Yet,  no, — we  surely  traveled  south, — it  must  be,  then,  the  Senegal? 

Or  O,  perchance  it  it  the  sea,  whose  surges  yonder  heave  and  fall  1 

“  ‘  No  matter, — it  is  water,— come,  see  I  have  cast  my  cloak  away, 

Awake,  my  lord,  and  let  us  hasten,  and  our  scorching  tliirst  allay ; 

A  freshening  bath,  a  cooling  draught,  new  life  through  our  poor  limbs  will  send. 

And  yonder,  where  those  towers  rise,  our  pilgrimage  perhaps  will  end ! 

“  ‘  I  see  the  flaunting  crimson  banners  over  the  gray  portals  set. 

The  lances  on  the  ramparts  gleaming,  lofty  dome  and  minaret ; 

I  see  the  masts  of  noble  ves.sels  tossing  yonder  in  the  bay, 

I  see  the  pilgrims  thronging  to  bazaar  and  caravanserai ! 

“  ‘  My  loved  one,  wake !  The  evening  comes,  my  tongue  is  parching,  let  us  haste.’ 

He  raised  his  eyes,  and  hoarsely  groane<l,  ‘  It  is  the  Mirage  of  the  waste ! 

A  juggle,  worse  than  the  Simoom,  the  evil  demon’s  mocking  prank.’ 

He  ceased,  the  vision  disappeared,  upon  his  corse  the  woman  sank  I” 

Although  Freiligrath  elaborates  the  he  does  not  describe  objects  in  themselves 
components  of  scenes  and  groups,  so  that  and  their  own  details ;  but  only  some  act 
a  painter  might  take  his  pencil,  transfer  of  motion  or  event  which  includes  them, 
them,  one  by  one,  to  canvass,  and  so  pro-  and  of  itself  suggests  their  nature  and 
duce  a  picture,  it  will  nevertheless  be  appearance.  Yet  the  pencil  of  Lewis  is 
perceived  that  he  does  not  transgress  hardly  more  realizing  of  the  forms  of 
Lessing’s  fiimous  law,  which  assigns  space  desert  life.  Fanciful,  picturesque,  and 
to  the  painter,  and  time  to  the  poet,  as  not  without  at  lea.st  a  gleam  of  pathos,  is 
their  respective  domains.  In  other  words,  The  Travelhr's  Vision  : — 

“  It  was  midway  in  the  Desert,  we  were  camping  on  the  ground. 

And  my  Bedouins  lay  sleeping  by  the  unsaddled  horses  round ; 

In  the  distance,  towards  the  Nile,  the  moonlight  fell  on  mountain  cones. 

In  the  floating  sands  around  us  lay  dead  camels’  bleaching  bones. 

"  ‘  I  was  sleepless ;  of  my  saddle  a  rude  pillow  I  had  made. 

And  my  knapsack,  stufied  with  store  of  drying  dates,  beneath  it  laid ; 
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With  my  caftan’s  ample  folds  I  covered  me  from  feet  to  ears, 

Near  me  lay  my  naked  sabre,  with  my  rifle  and  my  spears. 

“  Heavy  silence,— only  sometimes  crackled  up  the  sinking  flame  ; 

Only  sometimes,  o’er  my  head,  a  wandering  vulture  croaking  came ; 

Only  sometimes,  in  his  sleep,  a  courser  stamped  upon  the  sand. 

Or  a  dreaming  follower  groaned,  and  grasped  his  weapon  in  his  hand. 

“  Suddenly  the  earth  was  shaken  ;  dun  and  heavy  shade  was  cast 

O’er  the  moonlight ;  desert  beasts,  in  wild  affright,  came  rushing  past; 

The  horses  plunged  and  reared  ;  our  guide,  to  grasp  his  flag,  half  waking,  ran, — 

His  arm  sank  nerveless,  and  he  faltered,  ‘Sir,  the  Spectre  caravan!’ 

“  Yes,  they  come !  The  ghastly  drivers,  with  their  camels,  first  are  seen ; 

Lolling  in  their  lofty  saddles,  veil-less,  graceful  women  lean ; 

And,  beside  them,  wander  maidens  bearing  pitchers,  like  Rebecca 
At  the  fountain ;  riders  follow ;  they  rush  by  us,  on  to  Mecca  1 

“  More,  and  more  yet !  Who  can  count  them  ?  Has  the  line  no  ending,  then  ? 

Horror!  even  the  scattered  Imnes  rise  up,  as  camels,  once  again! 

The  swarthy  sand,  that,  whirling,  swept  in  darkling  ma.s.se8  through  the  plains. 

Is  changed  to  shapes  of  swarthy  men,  who  lead  the  camels  by  the  reins ! 

“  'T  is  the  night  when  all  who  in  that  sandy  sea  their  death  have  met. 

And  whose  storm-tossed  ashes  cling,  perhaps,  around  our  tongues  even  yet ; 

Whose  withered  skulls  our  horses’  hoofs  perchance  have  trampled  down  to-day  ; 

Arise,  and  form  a  pilgrim  army,  at  the  Holy  Shrine  to  pray ! 

“  Ever  more ;  and  now  the  last  have  scarcely  passed  us  on  the  track. 

When,  behold,  the  first  already  come  with  slackened  bridles  back  ; 

From  Cape  Venle  to  Babelmandeb’s  Straits  the  train  has  sw’ept  along, 

Ere  my  startled  horse  had  time  to  break  away  his  halter’s  thong ! 

“  Stand,  and  hold  your  plunging  horses !  Each  man  by  his  saddle  keep  1 
Tremble  not,  as  at  the  lion  tremble  frightened  wandering  sheep ! 

Let  them  touch  you  even  with  their  long  talares  as  they  fly. 

Call  on  Allah !  and  the  spectre-train  will  pass  you  harmless  by ! 

“Wait  until  the  morning  breeze  around  your  turban-feather  waves. 

Morning  wind  and  morning  red  will  give  them  to  their  desert  graves; 

All  these  pilgrims  of  the  night  will  turn  to  ashes  with  the  day. 

See  !  ’t  is  dawning  now,  my  horse  encouraged  greets  it  with  a  neigh !’’ 

The  metre  of  these  poems  is  so  char.tc-  i  M.arcotis  and  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs; 
teristic  that  we  have  retained  it,  although  the  funereal  rites  of  the  Dsch.agga  King, 
it  is  not  very  liiiniliar  to  English  ears.  |  who  lies  dead  upon  his  copper  shield  ;  the 
Not  merely  the  poetic  features  of  east-  flight  of  the  tortured  giraffe  across  the 
ern  and  tropic  nature  delight  our  some-  moonlit  desert  with  the  fangs  of  his  ene- 
what  eccentric  poet,  —  not  nrerely  the  my  in  his  flesh, — these  are  the  themes 
banana  and  the  palm,  the  oasis,  the  Be-  which  filled  the  brain  of  this  most  singu- 
douin,  the  whirling  sand-pillare,  and  the  lar  of  poets,  in  the  intervals  of  business, 
sirectral  pilgrims.  He  takes  a  wild  joy  in  snatched  from  counting-house  occupation, 
tlie  ruder  and  the  fiercer  elements  some-  in  prosaic  and  routine-pursuing  Amster- 
tiines.  He  finds  something  worthy  of  j  dam.  Those  who  feel  curious  to  read 
poetic  commeinoration  in  the  legends  of  some  of  the  wildest  and  fiercest  specimens 
African  warfare  and  its  attendant  deeds  of  this  class,  may  turn  to  the  Lion's  Ride^ 
and  ceremonial  triumphs  on  the  banks  of  African  Homage^  By  the  Congo^  and 
the  Congo :  he  wanders  by  the  kraal  of  many  others  which  we  need  not  name, 
the  Hottentot :  he  listens  to  the  squalls  It  would  be  almost  supei’fluous  to  say 
which  rave  and  shriek  around  the  Cape  that  such  a  fancy  as  this  sometimes  runs 
of  Stonns,  and  the  moaning  surges  which  away  with  its  owner  into  the  wilds  of 
toss  the  shivers  of  the  w'reck  ashore  on  extravagance:  sometimes  even  precipitates 
Madagascar.  Tlie  roar  of  the  lonely  lion  him  into  the  abyss  of  more  horror  and 
echoing  across  the  waste,  even  to  Lake  hideousness.  Early  in  his  poetic  career 
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Chamisso  warned  him  of  auch  an  irami- 1 
nent  danger.  But  allFreiligratlPa  poeniR  ' 
do  not  breathe  a  tropic  air  ;  and  it  must ; 
be  said  that  many  of  his  ballads  have  ! 
much  of  softness  and  sweetness,  many  an  j 
exquisite  touch  of  vague  pathos, — gleams  | 
of  deep  sympathy  with  the  very  soul  of 
nature,  rare  in  their  visitings  to  any  one, 
and  all  unutterable  to  any  but  the  true 
poet.  'Freiligrath  loves  the  sea  and  its 
shore  almost  as  much  as  he  loves  the 
East.  Probably  no  man  familiar  from 
boyhood,  as  most  Englishmen  now  arc, 
with  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  sea,  can 
appreciate  its  wonderful  and  mysterious  I 
influence  upon  him  who,  reared  like  Frei- ' 
lignath  in  a  far  inland  town,  comes  in  full  j 
youth  to  look  upon  salt  waves,  and  “  the  j 
ribbed  sea-sand,”  for  the  first  time.  He  j 
is  peculiarly  gentle  and  full  of  exquisite 
poetic  glimpses,  when  he  sings  of  the 
great  mystic  sea.  He  is  skillful  in  pathos 
of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  not  deep  or  passionate, 
but  gleaming  in  stray  flashes,  touching 
because  of  its  unexpected  tenderness,  and  ! 
almost  always  arising  out  of  some  effect  j 
produced  by  external  nature.  Xo  man,  ^ 
indeed,  who  loves  the  face  of  the  world,  i 
can  avoid  feeling  and  submitting  to  the 
unspeakable  pathos  of  silent  nature. 
Living  nature  is  cheering,  animating,  in-  j 
vigorating,  —  inanimate  nature,  gentle, 
subduing,  pathetic.  You  can  not  watch 
the  flying  clouds,  or  the  waves  upon  the 
beach,  and  feel  wholly  joyous ;  you  can  j 
not  eye  the  leap  of  a  trout,  or  follow  a  ; 
flight  of  pigeons,  and  be  sad.  Freiligrath  I 
understands  this  well.  In  his  poems  of 
the  class  we  are  now  about  to  introduce, 
as  in  the  sequence  of  human  emotions,  the 
interruption  of  anything  living  and  mov¬ 
ing  breaks  the  flow  of  sad  thought,  and  I 
the  mind  revives  into  sympathetic  acti¬ 
vity.  The  closing  lines  of  the  gentle, 
deUcions,  drean^  Sand  Songs  will  afford 
an  instance,  llie  reader  who  has  to 
content  himself  with  our  translation,  must 
endeavor  to  imagine  the  indefinite  charm 
of  expression,  the  untransferable  grace  of 
language  and  of  melody,  which  even  far 
better  qualified  translators  must  ^  in 
their  effort  to  render. 

L 

**  I  sraa  not  of  the  desert-sand 

Where  savage  herds  in  contest  meet ; 

''  I  mean  the  gruns  that  on  the  strand 

Are  crumbling  now  beneath  my  feet  J 


“  For  that  is  but  a  breathing  curse, 

The  Uesert's  reetleas,  wandering  ghost 
Beneath  whose  death-shroud  man  and  horse, 
Camel  and  driver,  all  are  lost 

“  Cool  and  fresh  the  sea-sand  lies. 

Furrowed  and  wet  with  ocean’s  brine ; 

A  ready  table,  whither  flies 
The  sea-mew’s  brood  on  fish  to  dine. 

II. 

“  Inward  from  ocean  blows  the  breexe. 

The  sands  are  tossed,  the  sea-weeds  roll : 
On  fickle,  changing  sands  like  these 

Wild  floating  thoughts  must  fill  the  soul ; 
flying  before  the  wind  and  flood. 

The  whirling  sands  each  other  chase : 

So  flies  and  strays  my  restless  mood, 

And  holds  to  no  abiding  place. 

III. 

“  What  a  mysterious  region  this  is ! 

I  understand  its  changes  not — 

One  moment  dashing  ships  to  pieces. 

The  next  a  peaceful  anchoring  spot; 

The  wearied  raven  it  revives, 

And  parches  up  the  sca-worm’s  tongue  ; 
The  gasping  fi.sh  of  life  deprive.s, 

And  feeds  the  sea-mew’s  hungry  young. 
Men  too  there  are  would  turn  away 
From  such  a  shore  with  wearied  air, 

W  bile  I  could  linger  all  the  day 
Building  ships  and  bridges  there  ! 

IV. 

“  A  barren,  thinly  grass-grown  steep 
Behind  shuts  in  my  landward  view : 

No  matter — gazing  on  the  deep. 

My  thoughts  and  glances  back  are  few. 

“  I  only  know  here  rolls  the  sea. 

Tossing  its  foam-sparks  all  around, 

And  hill  and  wood  and  plain  for  me 
Arc  all  in  yonder  ocean  drowned ! 

“This  strip  of  sand,  so  small  and  brown,  > 
Seems  now  the  only  earthly  thing : 

I  wander  lonely  up  and  down 
Like  an  uncrowned  and  banished  King. 

“  I  scarce  can  comprehend  it  now 

That  once  through  inland  w’oods  I  strode. 
Or  lay  upon  the  mountain’s  brow. 

Or  over  plains  of  heather  rode. 

“  All  rest  in  ocean  :  there  as  well  ; 

Repose  my  hopes,  my  longing  years : 

As  on  the  shore  the  surges  swell. 

Thus  swell  upon  my  lids  the  tears  1 

V. 

“  Am  I  not  like  a  flood  whose  spring 
From  the  far  mountain  forest  gushes, 
Through  lands  and  hamlets  wandering, 

At  last  to  meet  the  ocean  rushes? 
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“  O  that  I  were  t  in  manhood's  day 
Greeting  the  aoblc  roar  of  seas, 

While  in  eternal  youth  ntill  play 
Life’s  springs  among  the  sacred  trees ! 

VL 

“  High  above  me  float 

Three  sea-mews,  dull  and  slow — 

I  need  not  lift  my  eyes, 

I  know  the  way  they  go! 

“  For  on  the  glowing  sands 
That  in  the  sunshine  lie. 

With  far  outstretching  wings 
Their  darkening  shadows  fly  ; 

“  And  a  single  feather  falls 
Downward  in  their  flight. 

That  I  of  the  ocean  sands 
And  the  flying  birds  may  write !" 

One  of  the  legends  which  are  common 
to  many  nations  has  given  Freiligrath  a  i 
subject  for  a  poem  of  singular  and  delicate 
beauty.  The  talc  of  a  city  magically  sunk  ' 
under  a  sea  or  a  lake,  has  haunted  litera- 1 
ture  since  the  Arabian  Nights^  and  even  i 
among  the  prosaic  Hollanders  has  found  | 
a  hohling-place.  No  one  needs  to  be  re- ' 
minded  of  Thomas  Moore’s  exquisite 
ballad  of  Lottgh  Neagb,  and  the  “  round 
towers  of  other  days”  shining  beneath  its 
waves.  Tlie  following  embodiment  of  the 
story  by  the  poet  whom  we  are  at  present  ; 
illustrating,  has  a  j)eculiar,  gentle,  unde- 1 
fined  melancholy,  enhanced  to  an  inde-  ! 
scribable  degree  by  the  measure  of  the  | 
original,  which  rij)plc8  slowly  like  the 
(piiet  waves  beneath  whose  crystal  the 
lost  city  lies  enshrined. 

”  I  float  all  alone  on  the  silent  tide : 

No  wavelet  breaks ;  it  Ls  glassy  and  slow : 

On  the  sands,  in  its  solemn  and  mystic  pride. 
Shines  the  old  Sunken  City  below. 

‘‘In  the  olden  days  of  which  legends  tell, 

A  King  once  banished  his  infant  child ; 

She  strayed  far  over  the  hills  to  dwell 
With  seven  dwarfs  in  the  forest  wild. 

‘‘  But  a  poison,  mixed  by  her  mother’s  hand. 
Soon  robbed  of  life  the  poor  little  maid ; 

And  her  tiny  companions,  a  faithful  band. 

In  a  crystal  coffin  her  body  laid. 

“  There  in  her  gleaming  snow-white  dre&s, 
Crowned  with  flowers,  the  maiden  lay ; 
There  in  unfading  loveliness. 

And  her  mourners  gazed  on  her  all  the  day. 

”  In  thy  crystal  coffin  thou  Best  as  well, 

A  bright-robed  corse,  O  lost  Julin ; 

And  far  through  the  waves’  transparent  swell. 
Thy  palaces  rise  in  their  mystic  sheen ! 


*‘  There  rise  thy  towers  gloomy  and  hoar, 
Silently  telling  their  mournful  tale ; 

There  are  thy  walls  with  their  arching  door, 
And  the  stained  church-windows  glimmer¬ 
ing  pale. 

‘‘  Silent  all  in  its  moumftil  pride — 

No  pleasure,  no  sport,  no  hurrying  feet ; 

^  And  shoals  of  fishes  uninjured  glide 

Through  deserted  mai^et  and  soundless 
I  street 

I 

I  ‘‘  With  vacant  and  glassy  eyes  they  stare 
j  In  through  the  windows  and  open  doors; 

I  On  the  spell-bound  dwellers  within  they  glare, 

!  Asleep  and  mute  on  their  marble  floors ! 

!  ‘‘  I  will  sink  below — I  will  yet  renew 
'  The  life,  the  splendor  by  spells  opprest — 
j  I  will  break  the  death-dream  of  enchantment 
through. 

With  a  single  breath  from  this  living  breast! 

‘‘  The  field,  the  mart  shall  be  filled  with  men, 
The  pillared  halls  shed  their  festive  gleam ; 
Ye  maidens,  open  your  eyes  again. 

And  tell  of  your  long  and  pleasant  dream ! 

‘‘  Down  below !  No  further  he  rows ; 

Lifeless  and  slack  sink  arms  and  feet — 

Over  his  head  the  waters  close. 

He  descends  the  Sunken  City  to  greet  I 

‘‘  He  lives  in  the  dwellings  of  days  gone  by. 

Lit  by  the  crystal  and  amber  rays ; 

Their  olden  glories  around  him  lie. 

Above  the  fisherman  chants  his  lays  1” 

Some  of  Freiligralli’s  ballads  have  more 
distinct  and  living  themes.  A  few  are 
dedicated  to  a  noble  subject,  which  might 
well  have  animated  the  heart  of  a  poet 
.and  an  earnest  lover  of  liberty.  Living 
in  Holland,  Freiligrath  could  not  but  bo 
aroused  to  feeling  by  the  memorials 
around  him  of  the  gallant  struggle  which 
made  the  name  of  Dutchman  heroic,  de¬ 
spite  his  national  and  proverbial  apathy, 
at  one  pt'riod  of  history.  The  noble  re¬ 
sistance  which  the  Hollanders  made  to 
their  Spanish  oppressors  might  well  have 
given  themes  to  many  minstrels,  although 
poets  have  not  sung  as  many  ballads  in 
Its  honor  as  they  have  dedicated  to  sub¬ 
jects  far  less  chivalrous  and  inspiring. 
Conspicuous  among  the  events  of  the 
Dutch  rebellion  are  the  deeds  of  that 
g.allant  band,  the  Guenx,  whose  title,  first 
a  nickname  conferred  in  scorn,  was  soon 
hailed  as  a  word  of  honor  by  friends,  and 
struck  as  much  fear  to  the  hearts  of  foes 
as  the  name  of  Roundhead  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell  in  England,  or  that  of  Sans 
Culotte  in  those  of  Dumouriez  in  France. 
Freiligrath  has  produced  three  or  four 
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picturesque  and  striking  ballads  in  honor 
of  that  brave  Beggar  band.  One  is  en¬ 
titled  A  Guettx  Watch^  and  is  a  spirited 
picture,  purposely  somewhat  roughened, 
of  a  night  passed  in  jovial  preparation  for 
a  march  by  a  body  of  the  patriots  in  a 
hostel  near  Rotterdam.  None  of  the 
ballads  of  Beranger  is  more  vivid  in  its 
outlines  and  colors.  We  see  the  rough, 
bearded  rebels  sturdily  drinking  their 
patriotic  toasts,  and  throwing  up  their 
caps  at  the  name  of  William  of  Orange, 
which  one  of  their  band  roars  out  in  a 
song ;  we  hear  their  chorus  echoed  by  the 
freezing  sentry,  who  peeps  in  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  with  his  mantle  round  his  ears  to 
keep  off  the  snow ;  we  follow  them  wdth 
eyes  and  ears,  while,  like  genuine  Dutch¬ 
men,  they  argue  and  harangue  about  the 
Cause ;  we  note  the  growl  that  follows 
Alva’s  hated  name ;  we  ob.serve  the 
hostess  and  her  lasses  with  gold-foil  orna¬ 
ments  in  their  hair,  moving  as  busily  as 
some  of  Burns’s  gude-wives  among  the 
carousing  company.  A  healthier,  manlier 
ballad  it  would  not  Imj  easy  to  find  in  any 
literature.  Another  of  the  Gueux  ballads, 
Lieve  lleere^  commemorates,  in  a  few 
dashing  verses?,  a  bold,  self-sacrificing  piece 
of  Dutch  courage  (not  in  the  }>opular 
sense  of  that  equivocal  phrase)  performed 
during  the  protracted  siege  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  of  Ziericksee.  Somewhat  of  a  sad¬ 
der  note,  and  indeed  of  a  ghastlier  shade, 
is  found  in  The  Water  Gueux. 

“  The  North  Sea  vomits  hi^h 
A  corse  upon  the  sand ; 

A  fisher  sees  it  lie, 

And  hurries  to  the  strand. 

“  The  blood  and  brine  he  presses 
From  the  scarf  around  the  dead  ; 

He  opens  wide  the  corselet, 

Lifts  the  beaver  off  the  head ; 

“  The  beaver  with  its  feather, 

Its  crescent  and  its  crest ; 

The  sea-sand  clots  the  motto, 

‘  Rather  Turk  than  Priest  1’ 

“  Why  open  wide  the  corselet. 

And  near  him  high  on  land  ? 

No  more  shall  swoid  or  rudder 
Touch  that  knightly  hand ! 

“  ’Twas  when  he  clutched  the  bulwark. 

To  board  the  ship  of  Spain, 

The  stroke  of  a  seaman’s  hat^et 
Cleft  his  wrist  in  twain. 


“  He  fell — the  deep  received  him. 
With  its  sullen,  greeting  rosr ; 
Here,  with  the  wrist  yet  bleeding. 
It  flings  him  on  the  shore ! 

“  High  on  the  coast  of  Zealand 
The  gallant  corse  is  tossed  ; 

The  hand  a  fair,  sad  woman 
Finds  upon  Friesland's  coast 

“  An  anchor,  black  and  rusty. 

And  wet  with  ocean  spray. 
Stands  there  to  mark  the  distance 
The  tide  swells  every  day. 

“  She  leans  on  it  and  watches. 

If  upon  ocean  gleams 
A  white  sail  or  a  pennon  ; 

Like  marble  hope  she  seems. 

“  Lo,  where  the  hand  comes  floating. 
As  if  her  own  to  meet ; 

The  cold  and  rigid  fingers 
Touch  her  very  feet ! 

“  On  one  white  finger  gleaming 
A  stone  of  ruby  sheen  ; 

A  falcon  and  a  lion 
Engraved  thereon  are  seen  : 


The  dusk  of  evening  gathers, 

I  can  not  see  her  face. 

“  I  see  not  if  the  tear-drops 
Full  in  her  dark  eyes  stand  ; 

But  I  see  tl>at  from  the  shingle. 

She  trembling  lifts  the  liand. 

“  The  bleeding  relic  folding 
In  her  veil,  along  the  slope 
Of  the  shore,  she  wanders  homeward ; — 

No  more  like  marble  Hope  I” 

We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that 
the  motto  and  the  figures  on  the  ring  are 
of  historic  meaning. 

Poems  such  as  these  are  all  the  more 
attractive  because  they  denote  an  amount 
of  human  interest  not  common,  it  must 
be  owned,  in  the  w’orks  of  Freiligrath. 
He  has  given  as  strong  proof  as  any  man 
in  our  day  could  reasonably  give,  that  he 
felt  no  indifference  to  the  social  and  po¬ 
litical  concerns  of  this  world,  and  of  his 
own  country  in  particular ;  but  a  reader 
who  judged  of  the  poet’s  character  b^ 
three  -  fourths  of  the  contents  of  this 
volume,  could  scarcely  conjecture  that 
the  author  felt  the  slightest  interest  in 
anything  which  was  not  sea,  shore,  forest, 
or  tropic  desert.  A  poet  more  entirely 
“  objective”  never  sang.  Uia  own  ident- 
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ity  is  almost  invariably  kept  wholly  out 
of  sight  —  a  rare  ment  among  modem 
German  poets.  All  his  materials  are 
without  him ;  are,  in  fact,  a  painter’s 
materials.  Scarcely  any  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  or  life-incidents  which  have  given 
the  greater  part  of  modern  poetry  to  the 
worlil,  has  ever  aftbrded  him  a  subject. 
He  has  won  his  celebrity  and  produced 
his  poems  with  scarcely  any  reference — 
certainly  with  none  M'hich  is  not  brief  and 
passing  —  to  the  emotions  ])roduced  by 
love,  hate,  grief,  jealousy,  hope,  despair, 
parting,  or  death.  Where  he  has  touched 
such  themes,  he  has  show’n  that  he  can 
give  expression  to  manly  and  natural 
feeling  in  a  poet’s  words.  Two  simple 
and  touching  poems  occur  at  once  to  us. 
One  is  The  Herman  Emigrants^  a  ouictly 
pathetic  description  of  the  embarkation 
of  some  poor  exiles,  such  as  in  the  emi¬ 
grant  season  troop  the  streets  of  London 
and  Liverpool,  from  the  poet’s  native  land 
for  the  backwoods  of  America.  The 


second.  The  Death  of  the  Ijeader^  de¬ 
scribes  llie  burial  far  out  at  sea  of  the 
venerable  guide  and  patriarch  of  the 
emigrants,  who  conducted  them  on  their 
raft-journey  down  the  Neckar  to  the 
Rhine,  and  along  the  Rhine  to  the  sea¬ 
port  where  they  embarked ;  and  who, 
upon  a  dim,  gray,  dismal  day  of  mist,  is 
laid  with  tears  and  prayers  in  his  ocean- 
bed.  One  or  two  poems  have  a  peculiar 
and  personal  interest.  Such  is  that  which 
is  fancifully  entitled  Odysseus^  and  which 
is  a  lament  over  the  fate  of  the  gifted  and 
eminent  Count  Platen,  author  of  the 
Ablxissides,  the  Grave  in  liucentOy  and 
other  well  known  poems,  and  who  met  a 
lonely  and  melancholy  death  by  fever  in 
Syracuse.  The  poem  opens  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  Greek  vessel  bearing  the 
name  of  the  wandering  hero  of  the 
Odyssey  upon  its  prow,  winch  attracts 
the  poet’s  attention,  and  sets'  him  musing 
upon  the  scenes  and  seas  it  has  passed, 
lie  thus  glides  into  his  subject : — 


'  ■  “  1  can  make  a,  herald  of  this  island  King, 

Yes,  Odysseus,  thou  iny  greeting  to  a  dead  man’s  car  shaft  bring ! 

Where  Trinacria’s  shores  are  rising  brightly  from  the  southern  wave, 

There,  not  far  from  where  the  Cyclops  dwelt  of  old,  thou’lt  find  a  grave ! 
Flowers  shed  their  incense  round  it — branches  ever  greenly  cover  it — 

Thou  wilt  find  it  soon,  Odysseus,  and  tliy  pennants  will  stream  over  it! 
There — ye  in  the  rigging  hear  it,  sunburnt  cheeks  and  fiashing  eyes ! 

To  that  grave  my  greetings  go,  for  there  a  German  poet  lies ! 

May  he  slumber  peaceful  ever  in  his  tomb  among  the  trees — 

Ye,  who  caught  his  song’s  last  breathing,  be  his  guards,  Abbassidcs! 

With  the  ringing  of  your  sabres,  ye,  great  Abbas’  warrior-sons. 

Let  the  shepherds  of  Theocritos  blend  their  fiutes’  most  soothing  tones ! 

May  he  slumber  calmly  there,  to  whom  that  early  grave  belongs — 

Silent  sleeps  he  in  the  south — the  north  is  ringing  with  his  songs ! 

Could  he  but  know  it !  Could  he  hear  my  mourning  tones  across  the  sea ! 

O  catch  them  up,  and  bear  them  hence,  ye  fiapping  sails,  to  Sicily  1 

I,K5t  them  murmur  on  the  shore — in  softened  breath  their  sounds  repeating — 

The  exile  to  the  exile  speaks,  even  to  the  dead  a  welcome  greeting ! 

Swell  again,  and  tell  me  when,  returning  with  the  west  wind  blowing, 

If  as  an  eternal  wreath  a  laurel  on  that  grave  is  growing !” 


Like  all  true  poets  of  modem  a^es, 
Freiligrath  appreciates  and  loves  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  poetry  of  the  Rible.  His 
works  teem  with  allusions  to  the  sacred 
writings.  The  Dicture  Dible,  the  poem 
composed  in  the  cathedral  at  Cologne ; 
the  quaint,  wild  verses  entitled  Levia¬ 
than  ;  the  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  af¬ 
fecting  Nebo  ;  and  many  others,  evidence 
the  veneration  and  the  love  with  which 
the  poet  clun^  to  the  associations  of  early 
Scripture  training.  From  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  poem  the  following  verses  are  se¬ 
lected  ; 


“  And  then  to  heaven  were  lifted 
The  pious  hands  of  age. 

To  beg  a  speedy  ending 
Of  their  long  pilgrimage  ; 

And  cimeters  were  whetted 
With  bold  and  nervous  hand. 

To  fight  for  the  green  meadows 
Of  the  promised  fatherland  ; 

“  The  land  which  seemed  to  wait  them 
Beyond,  across  the  stream, 

A  smiling,  heavenly  garden. 

Where  plenty’s  blessings  teem  ; 

In  fancy  oft  they  saw  it. 

Through  weary  desert-sand ; 

And  now  it  lies  before  them. 

The  milk-and-honey  land  1 
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“  ‘  Canaan,’  they  shout  exulting 
From  out  uieir  Tale  of  rest ; 

By  a  steep  path  their  leader 
Toils  up  the  mountain’s  breast ; 

Thick  fall  upon  his  shoulders 
His  locks  of  soowy  white, 

From  Moses’  brow  are  streaming 
Twin  rays  of  golden  light  I 

And  when  he  reached  the  summit, 

By  long  and  slow  ascent, 

With  eager  e}’es  and  trembling 
To  gase  below  he  bent ; 

There  shone  the  plains  w^ro  Plenty 
And  Peace  are  ever  shed. 

Which  he  may  gaae  on  longing. 

Which  he  shall  never  tread  I 

“  There  lay  the  sunny  meadows, 

Where  com  and  vines  arc  growing ; 
There  were  the  swarming  bee-hives. 

The  cattle  for  the  plowing ; 

There  silver  threads  of  water 
Through  emerald  pastures  ran — 

Ttic  heritage  of  Juda, 

From  Beersheba  to  Dan  I 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  have  lived  to  see  thee  1 
Now  death  may  freely  come — 

Lord,  shed  thy  breath  upon  me. 

And  call  thy  servant  home  I’ 

Lo,  where  the  Lord  approaches 
On  clouds  all  fringed  with  light. 

To  bear  the  leader  upwards 

From  the  pilgrim-people’s  sight ! 

“  To  die  upon  a  mountain, 

O  wltat  a  ^orious  end ! 

When  clouds  are  tinged  with  purple. 

As  morning’s  rays  ascend  ; 

Beneath  the  world’s  hoarse  murmur, 

The  forest,  field,  and  stream — 

Above,  through  opening  portals 
The  heavenly  splendors  beam !” 

A  more  ambitious  effort  is  suggested 
by  some  fragments  of  what  appears  to 
have  been  intended  for  a  lengthened 
poem,  and  which  is  the  only  indication 
Freiligrath  has  given  of  a  desire  to  test 
his  capacity  for  such  an  elaborate  produc¬ 
tion.  The  fragment  of  which  w’e  speak  is 
entitled  The  Emigrant  Poet.  Freilignath 
at  one  time  contemplated  settling  in  the 
New  World ;  and  some  of  his  hopes  and 
plans,  under  the  influence  of  that  resolu¬ 
tion,  probably  gave  birth  to  these  verses. 
l)i8aj)|>ointed  love  or  ambition,  or  both, 
have  driven  the  hero  of  this  poem  from 
his  native  Germany ;  and  he  buries  him¬ 
self  in  the  yet  uncleared  forests  of  Canada. 
Some  of  the  descriptions  of  winter,  and  of 
the  opening  of  spring,  are  extremely 
vivid,  and  full  of  beauty  and  reality  — 


[October, 

thus  indicating  that  the  picturesque  fancy 
of  the  author  did  not  chill  and  congeal 
when  wandering  under  northern  sUes, 
and  over  northern  snows : 

“  In  such  a  workshop  labor  is  but  light. 

The  forest  sparkles  in  the  morning’s  glance ; 
The  bushes  all  in  diamond  crust  are  bright. 
And  every  fir-tree  gleams  a  rigid  lance : 

“  The  giant  mountain-peaks  confront  the  sky ; 
The  quiet  plains  with  teeming  life  arc  filled ; 
Across  the  river  where  the  snow-drifts  lie. 
His  little  house  I  see  the  beaver  build : 

“  Antlers  are  stirring  in  the  thickets  round ; 
To  lick  the  fr^ihening  snow  the  bison 
stoops ; 

The  fawn’s  light  tread  rings  through  the 
frozen  ground. 

Above  the  trees  the  whirring  heath-cock 
swoops. 

“  The  bright-eyed  lynx  comes  boldly  from  his 
hole ; 

Far  through  the  firs  the  elk’s  loud  hoofs 
are  ringing — 

I  hammer  at  my  work,  while  in  my  soul 
New  songs  arise — but  who  will  hear  me 
singing  I*” 

The  poet  does  kindly  homage  to  some 
of  his  brethren : 

“  At  evening  up  the  steepest  hights  I  stray. 
Alone,  save  with  my  love  and  with  my  pain  ; 
The  mighty  lakes  below  me  far  away. 

And  there  I  lift  full  many  a  heart-felt  strain. 

“  The  dear  old  melodics  of  other  days. 

Songs  I  have  sung  with  friends  a  hundred 
times, 

Oft  in  these  depths  of  foreign  woods  I  raise. 
Which  ne’er  before  have  echoed  German 
rhymes. 

“  The  peak  I  lay  on  trembled  to  my  voice. 

And  gave  it  back  in  chorus  loud  and  long. 
How  did  the  rustling  forest  boughs  rejoice 
To  hear  the  notes  of  Ludwig  Ubland’s  song  I 

“  The  deer  pricked  up  their  antlers  on  the 
plains. 

As  far  above  them  on  the  hight  I  sang ; 

As  Kemer’s,  Schwab’s,  and  Korner’s  glorious 
strains. 

And  Arndt’s  and  Schenkendorff’s,  in  echoes 
rangl 

“  0  sadly  to  the  wanderer  came  the  tone 

Of  home-songs  here  1  An  Orpheus  in  the 
brakes 

I  stood — with  others’  music,  not  my  own  ; 
Around  me  danced  not  stones,  but  forest 
snakes  I” 

The  exile  himts  the  bison,  and  the  elk, 
and  muses  like  another  Jacques  over  a 
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(Ivin"  (leer.  He  has  loved,  and  he  laments  1 
Ills  lost  love  in  verses  which  have  much  i 
pathos,  and  form  the  nearest  approach  to  j 
sentiment  in  the  whole  of  the  volume.  | 
The  end  is  in  keeping  with  the  sadness  1 
which  prevails  through  the  poem.  We  I 
leam  from  the  watch-hre  talk  of  an  Indian  ' 
band  that  the  poet  is  dead,  and  has  been  j 
laid,  at  his  own  request,  where  his  face 
may  turn  eastward,  even  in  death,  to  the  ' 
land  he  loved  and  w'as  never  to  see  more.  ^ 
We  must  bound  our  excerpta  within  | 
reasonable  limits.  Many  other  poems, 
such  as  the  Dead  in  the  Sea,  The  Dwef/er 
in  th«  Vorest,  The  Sieord-cntter  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  and  others,  tempt  us,  but  their 
claims  must  be  resisted. 

As  yet,  we  have  given  scarcely  any 
thing  but  praise  to  the  contents  of  this 
little  volume.  Many  of  them,  however, 
deserve  other  judgment.  The  poet  has, 
as  we  have  said  already,  a  strong  tendency 
towards  the  extravagant  .and  the  horrible ; 
and  another  inclination,  scarcely  less  re¬ 
pelling  to  natural  and  simple  taste,  towards 
the  fantastic.  The  graceful  fancy  dis- 
jilayed  in  Amphitrite  and  The  Ftorcers* 
Recenge,  degenerates  into  such  poor  con¬ 
ceits  as  that  which  closes  7%e  Frog-Queen,  j 
The  ardent  imagination  of  the  Desert 

Iioenis  wantons  into  the  extravagance  and 
lideousness  of  Anno  Domini,  and  the  re¬ 
volting  horrors  of  Scipio.  In  the  first  of 
these,  the  poet  indulges  his  fantasy  in 
describing  the  final  late  of  our  earth,  ' 
which,  according  to  him,  is  to  bo  traileil  j 
along  at  the  tail  of  some  avenging  comet, 
through  unknown  spaces  and  by  nameless 
jtlanet-fires,  as  Hrunhault,  in  early  French 
liistory,  was  dragged,  by  order  of  the 
secoiKi  Clotairc,  at  the  heels  of  a  wild 
horse  through  the  icy  waters  of  the 
Marne  and  among  the  camivfires  of 
Chalons. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  our  present 
purpose  to  enter  upon  any  consideration 
of  the  political  ballads  upon  Avhose  publi¬ 
cation  so  much  which  w.as  personally  im¬ 
portant  to  the  j)oet  turned.  In  all,  save 
earnest  feeling,  they  seem  to  us  far  inferi¬ 
or  to  his  miscellaneous  jmems.  Despite 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  his  incess.antly 
(juoted  maxim,  it  may  be  rea.sonably 
(loubted  whether  the  poet’s  art  is  on  the 
whole,  at  least  in  modem  days,  a  very 
valuable  political  instrument.  When 
Uhland  became  a  member  of  a  German 
council,  Goethe  wrote  with  gre.at  truth, 
“  I  fear  the  politician  will  absorb  the  poet. 
VOL.  XLVIII.— NO.  II. 


Su.abia  possesses  men  in  plenty  who  are 
well  informed,  well  intentioned,  clever, 
and  eloquent  enough  to  be  members  of  a 
council ;  but  she  has  only  one  poet  of  the 
stamp  of  Uhland.”  A  noble  engine  to 
stir  up  a  people  to  war  or  to  resistance  of 
oppression  jmetry  may  be,  and  has  been 
occ.^sionally,  in  every  age  from  the  days 
of  Tyrtaeus  to  the  davs  of  Kiiraer;  but  it 
is  a  very  different  thing  to  make  it  the 
org.an  ot  strictly  ]>olitical  opinions,  and  to 
produce  leading  articles  in  verse.  The 
feeling  which  impels  a  poet  to  devote  his 
genius  to  forwar(i  what  he  believes  a  great 
jmlitical  cause  deserves  honor :  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  such  cause  has  thus 
I  been  truly  served,  and  it  is  tolerably  cer- 
,  tain  that  {loems  so  produced  have  rarely 
secured  for  themselves  a  permanent  vitali- 
‘  ty.  Some  men  have  been  fa8hion(?d  by 
i  nature  for  war-poets,  and  some  for  love- 
1  |)oets;  but  we  (loubt  whether  nature  ever 
I  sent  out  a  bom  j>olitical  poet.  The  fame 
:  of  Freiligrath  at  least  must  depend  ujion 
;  those  |)oem8  which  had  no  purpose,  politi¬ 
cal  or  patriotic,  to  serve.  His  political 
!  ballads,  although  just  those  for  which  he 
is  naturally  most  admired  by  large  classes 
of  his  owTi  countiymen,  seem  to  us  among 
the  only  productions  bearing  his  name 
which  Time  has  destined  for  that  wallet 
wherein  he  carries  scrajis  for  oblivion. 

Freiligrath  h:is  been  a  laborious  trans¬ 
lator  from  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  Most  poets  of  late  years  begin 
as  translators,  and  we  believe  Freiligrath’s 
earliest  publication  was  his  version  of 
Shakespeare’s  Venus  and  Adonis,  He  has 
translated  from  liyron,  Shelley,  Coleridge 
— encountering  even  the  Ancient  Marin¬ 
er,  and  succeeding,  save  in  one  or  two 
pa.s.sages,  with  singular  accuracy  as  well 
as  fluency  —  Burns,  Campbell,  Moore, 
Scott,  Charles  Lamb,  Felicia  Hematis, 
Southey,  Tennyson,  and  others.  He  has 
displayed  a  wonderfiil  facility  in  rendering 
graceliilly  almost  the  literal  meaning  of 
his  authors,  and  a  peculiar  and  enviable 
skill  in  mastering  and  reproducing  their 
precise  forms  of  metre. 

This  is  not  a  day  of  great  poets.  No 
country  in  the  Avorld  probably  has  any 
man  now  living  and  writing  whose  lyric 
fame  is  destimid  to  go  on  to  all  posterity, 
as  that  of  many  in  the  past  era  will, 
spreading  .and  growing  broader  as  it  de¬ 
scends  (leeper  down  in  time.  England, 
France,  Gennany,  Italy,  have  no  world- 
poet  singing  now.  It  would  be  idle  to 
13 
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claim  any  such  place  for  Ferdinand  Frei- 
ligrath.  Tlie  highest  honor  we  can  as¬ 
sign  to  him  is  to  say  that,  on  the  whole, 
we  believe  him  not  inferior  in  many  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  the  poetic  to  any  con¬ 
temporary  ;  and,  in  some  jX'culiar  charac¬ 
teristics,  superior  to  all.  He  lias  a  vivid-  j 
ness  and  a  realising  power  of  fancy  wholly 
his  own,  in  tvliich  no  other  living  writer 
we  know  of  can  be  likened  to  him.  lie 
is  prob.ably  the  most  picturesque  poet  of 
our  age.  We  have  shown  that  he  is  not 
possessed  of  well  controlled  and  equally 
sustained  power.  Side  by  side  with  some 
brilli.ant,  glowing  piece  of  fancy,  which 
ihakes  the  reader  doubt  whhether  natue 
had  not  gifted  the  poet  with  a  range  of 
imagin.ation  far  beyond  any  thing  he  has 
realized,  comes  not  unfrequently  some 
trifling  piece  of  poor  conceit  far  below 
mediocrity  of  thought,  or  far  beyond  the 
uttermost  stretch  which  can  be  conceded  i 
to  the  fantastic  and  the  bizarre.  He  is  I 
not  a  thinking  poet.  Whenever  he  touch¬ 
es,  as  he  very  rarely  does,  upon  themes  ] 
which  involve  deep  sinking  into  human  j 
nature  and  man’s  relation  to  creation,  he  | 
falls  at  once  into  inferiority.  Poetic  feel- ! 
ing  is  an  instinct  with  him,  scarcely  seem-  i 


ing  to  admit  of  helj)  or  development  from 
his  intellectual  faculties.  It  sometimes 
overleaps  all  restraints  of  culture,  and 
runs  wild  upon  its  own  strength,  to  col¬ 
lapse  at  last,  as  undisciplined  powers  usu¬ 
ally  must,  in  exhaustion  and  feebleness. 
There  are,  therefore,  not  inaiiy  of  tliesQ 
poems  wdiose  shafts  have  been  sunk  so 
deeply  that  their  influence  promises  to  be 
a  jxjrennially  renewing  j)ower.  Any  read¬ 
ers  who  can  not  be  contented  with  less 
than  the  great  qualities  of  genius  which 
most  tend  to  intensify  and  make  eternal 
the  influence  of  the  highest  poets  will 
turn  away  from  Freiligr.ath  with  disap¬ 
pointment.  Hut  they  who,  with  less  ex¬ 
acting  demand,  can  derive  enjoyment  from 
a  very  rare  combin.ation  of  high  and 
special  poetic  qualities  may  be  delighted 
and  improved  by  this  volume  of  poems. 
They  who  can  appreciate  a  true  “  lecture- 
book  Avithout  Pictures,”  as  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  entitles  one  of  his  works,  will 
find  in  the  productions  of  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath  a  store  of  beautiful  and  won¬ 
derful  proups,  scenes,  and  visions,  such  as 
the  magic  mirror  of  no  other  i>oct  of  his 
own  day  can  rival. 


The  Ball  that  Killed  Nelso-v. — The  *Htal  shot 
that  deprived  England  of  her  greatest  naval  hero, 
waa  (contrary  to  the  received  account)  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  the  top  of  tiie  Redoubtable,  by  a  French 
soldier  named  Robert  Guillemarde,  who  eiicaped 
un  wounded,  and  when  his  ship  struck,  was  taken  on 
board  the  Victory.  The  fatal  bullet  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  until  the  Victoiy  reached  Spitbead.  It  had 
struck  the  forepart  of  the  hero's  epaulette  and  enter¬ 
ed  bis  left  shoulder.  It  tlien  descended  obliquely 
into  the  thorax  firacturing  the  second  and  third  rib^ 
and  after  penetrating  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs  and 
dividing  a  large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  en¬ 
tered  tlie  left  side  of  the  spine,  pas-sed  through  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  lodged  there.  A  consid- 
arable  portion  of  the  gold  lace,  pad,  and  silk  cord  of 
the  epaulette,  with  a  piece  of  coat,  were  found  at¬ 
tached  to  it  —  whilst  the  gold  lace  was  as  firmly 
fixed  as  though  H  had  been  inserted  into  the  metal 
widlst  in  a  state  of  hiaioa.  The  ball,  together  with 
Iho  lace,  was  mounted  in  crystal  and  silver,  and 


The  I’ErcxiART  Value  of  Lombaedt. — "Wo  read 
in  the  Paris  journals,  from  a  German  source: — "It 
is  not  without  interest  to  e.stimate  the  pecuniary  loss 
which  Austria  will  suffer  from  giving  up  Lombardy. 
This  province,  which  has  a  supcrlkies  of  377  Ger¬ 
man  miles,  contains  2,90.3,874  inhabitants.  It  has 
contributed  to  tho  total  receipts  of  Austria,  in  di¬ 
rect  and  ittdircct  taxes,  which  in  amounted  to 
335,970, 15ijfl.,  a  sura  of  36,185,04111.  That  ]wrt  is 
proportionally  very  considerable ;  for  whilst  in  tho 
whole  monarchy  the  tax  is  on  an  average  8fl  53kr. 
per  head,  it  amounts  in  Lombardy  on  an  average  to 
12fl.  28kr.  Both  in  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
point  of  view,  Lombardy  was  one  of  the  ridicst 
provinces  of  tho  monarchy.  Tho  value  of  landed 
property  is  estimated  officially,  according  to  the  net 
produce,  at  a  capital  of  1,054,722,C6Cfi.,  and  tho 
value  of  the  soil  only  at  1 59,409,92511.  The  annual 
industrial  revenue  of  the  Ixrmbards,  among  whom 
Uie  Usts  of  the  contributions  reckon  7,304  dealers 
and  manufacturcra  1.210  hawkora,  60,700  workmen 
in  manufactories,  50,388  servants,  and  367,489  jour¬ 
neymen,  is  estimated  at  61,858fl. 
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It  is  a  niclaiiclioly  Tact  that  the  I'ichcst  ! 
.‘uid  fairest  snots  oti  eartli's  surface  are 
also  those  where  imniuu  blood  has  been 
most  frequently  and  lavishingly  slied. 
What  waves  of  invasion  have  successively 
rolled  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Persia  and 
Iliiidostan,  the  prolitic  valley  of  the  Nile, 
the  fi  uitful  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  Hungary!  What  battles,  what 
sieges,  what  inassjicres,  almost  from  the 
birth  of  history,  have  drenched  their  soil 
with  gore  !  Andalusia,  too — the  garden 
of  Spain — was  for  eight  centuries  the  bat¬ 
tle-ground  of  Christian  and  Moor,  whose 
blood,  according  to  the  Spanish  historians, 
was  poured  forth  in  thirty-seven  hundred 
battles.  But,  perhaps,  no  coutitry  has 
been  more  blessed  by  the  gifts  of  God,  or 
more  cursed  by  the  strife  of  man,  than 
the  wide  and  beautiful  plains  of  Lom¬ 
bardy,  guarded  by  Alp  and  ^Vpennine,  a 
very  garden  in  fertility,  watered  by  in¬ 
numerable  streams,  and  with  a  thousand 
towns  and  villages  glittering  like  sails 
amidst  a  sea  of  verdure.  It  has  been  the 
battle-field  of  nations,  from  the  time  when 
Hellovesus,  nearly  six  centuries  before 
Christ,  led  his  Celtic  legions  .across  the 
Alps,  until  yesterday,  when  the  French 
and  Austrian  eagles  were  striving  for 
supremacy.  Homans  and  Cimbri,  Goths 
and  Homans,  Lombards  and  Franks,  Ger¬ 
mans  and  It.alians,  French,  Spaniards  and 
Swiss,  Austrians  and  French,  have  again 
and  again  met  in  deadly  strife  on  these 
wide-spread  plains,  and  have  been  succes¬ 
sively  swept  down,  in  bloody  swaths,  by 
the  scythe  of  the  grim  mower.  Death. 

“  .So  passes  man. 

An  armed  spectre  o’er  a  Held  of  blood,  ‘ 

And  vanishes  I  And  other  armed  shades 

Pass  by ;  red  battle  hurtling  as  they  pass.” 

Many  a  grand  and  warlike  figure,  many 
a  tale  of  suffering,  and  cruelty,  and  wrong, 
many  a  heroic  action,  present  themselves 
to  oar  view  as  we  try  to  recall  a  few  of 
the  more  important  battles  and  episodes 
of  battle  of  which  these  Lombard  plains 


have  been  the  theater ;  and  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting,  in  the  ])resent  crisis  of  their 
destiny,  to  glance  at  some  of  the  more 
momentous  struggles  that  have  marked 
their  past  history. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  one  hundred 
and  one  years  «.c.,  a  desperate  and  bloody 
combat,  and  one  productive  of  most 
important  results,  was  fought  on  the 
I  dusty  plains  of  Vercella*.  On  one  side 
j  were  Marius  and  Catullus  at  the  head  of 
I  the  Homan  legions,  the  defenders  of 
civili/jition ;  on  the  other,  the  savage 
I  hordes  of  the  Cimbri,  the  champions  of 
I  barbarism.  The  former  had  little  more 
j  than  fifty  thousand  men,  while  the  Cim- 
bric  infantry  were  drawn  up  in  a  vast 
square,  each  side  of  which  extended  for 
more  than  a  le.ague,  and  the  warriors  of 
I  the  fror)t  rank  were  joined  together  by 
cords  pa.ssing  through  their  belts,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  line  from  l>eing  broken. 
Besides  this  enormous  imiss  of  infantry, 
there  were  fifteen  thousand  cavalry,  whowi 
steel  breastplates,  white  and  glittering 
shields,  and  plumed  helmets,  made  a  glori¬ 
ous  show  ns  they  rode  forth  into  the  plain. 
The  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  clouds 
ofclust  raised  by  the  shock  of  the  hostile 
armies,  fought  for  the  Homans,  who  were 
trained  to  endurance,  while  their  antago¬ 
nists,  bred  in  shady  and  frozen  countries, 
and  proof  against  the  severest  cold,  could 
not  bear  the  ardor  of  the  It.alian  sun  which 
shone  full  in  their  faces.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  they  made  a  galhant  resistance, 
and  the  strife  was  long  and  doubtful, 
though  in  the  end,  the  star  of  Home 
triumjJied.  Bogorine,  one  of  the  bravest 
princes  of  the  Cimbri,  died  sword  in  hand, 
and  around  him  fell  ninety  thousand  of 
his  followers  and  comrades ;  sixty  thou- 
saml  were  taken  prisonei-s,  and  many 
killed  themselves  in  despair.  Even  their 
women  made  a  noble  stand  bcliind  the 
wagons  which  formed  the  Cimbric  c.amp, 
slaying  those  who  fled,  and  at  lengto, 
when  all  resistance  was  hopeleas,  destroy¬ 
ing  their  children  and  killing  themselves. 
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This  victory  rescued  Italy  from  the  grasp 
of  the  barbarians,  and  procured  for  JViarius 
the  title  of  “  The  Third  Founder  of 
Home.” 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Cimbri,  the  German 
tribe  of  the  Allemanni  made  an  irruption 
into  It:Uy,  with  forty  thousand  horse  and 
eighty  thousand  foot,  and,  at  Placentia 
and  Lombardy,  inflicted  so  terrible  a  de¬ 
feat  on  the  Homans,  under  the  Enijwror 
Aurelian,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  em- 

f)ire  was  apprehended.  That  gallant 
eader,  however,  reanimated  the  courage 
of  his  troops,  and  defeated  the  Allemanni 
in  two  subsequent  engagements,  in  the 
last  of  which,  fought  near  Pavia,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  almost  exterminated. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  Constantine  the  Great,  dur¬ 
ing  his  campaign  against  his  rival  Maxen- 
tius,  besieged  Verona,  then,  as  now,  one 
of  the  strongest  cities  of  Lombardy,  and, 
in  a  bloody  battle,  which  lasted  during 
the  close  of  day  and  through  the  whole 
night,  defeated  and  killed  Huviens  Pom- 
peianus,  the  ablest  general  of  ^Maxentius, 
who  had  come  to  the  relief  of  the  be¬ 
leaguered  city. 

A  hundred  years  later,  Alaric,  at  the 
hea<l  of  a  number  of  Gemian  tribes,  and 
of  his  confederates  the  Allemanni,  poured 
over  the  Alps  into  It;»ly.  'll>ere  he  was 
encountered  by  Stilicho,  the  accomplished 
general  of  the  weak  Emperor  Ilonorius, 
who,  at  Pollentia,  twenty-flve  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Turin,  and  at  Verona,  entirely  de¬ 
feated  him.  At  Verona  the  Gothic  king 
owed  his  escape  solely  to  the  fleetness  of 
his  horse.  At  this  jHjriod  the  Goths  had 
embraced  Christianity  ;  and,  at  Pollentia, 
Stilicho  took  advantage  of  their  devotion 
to  surprise  them  while  engaged  in  cele¬ 
brating  Easter  Sunday,  entrusting  the 
attack  to  Saul,  a  barbaiian  and  ]>agnn,  but 
a  veteran  leader.  The  invaders  were  jnit 
to  flight,  their  camp  stormed,  and  Alarm’s 
wife,  •who  had  im]>atiently  claimed  his 
promise  of  Homan  jewels  and  patrician 
hand-maids,  was  taken  prisoner.  Pol¬ 
lentia  is  about  sixty  miles  from  the  plains 
where  Marius  so  terribly  tlefeated  the 
Cimbri. 

.\  sterner  and  mightier  presence  suc¬ 
ceeds  that  of  Alaric  —  Attila,  surnamed 
the  Scourge  of  God.  A  Gothic  historian 
dewrilms  him  as  having  a  large  head,  a 
swarthy  comjdexion,  small,  deejvseated 
eyes,  a  flat  nose,  a  few  hairs  in  the  place 
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of  a  beard,  broad  shoulders,  and'  a  short, 
square  body,  of  nervous  strength,  though 
of  disproportioned  form.  Yet,  with  all 
this  ugliness,  he  possessed  much  majesty 
of  demeanor,  and  an  air  which  expressed 
the  consciousness  of  sujK*rioi  ity  over  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Along  with  the  terrible 
King  of  the  Huns  comes  the  nobler  and 
more  graceful  shade  —  th.at  of  his  antago¬ 
nist  and  conqueror  (Etius,  thtis  depicted 
by  a  contemporary  historian:  “The 
graceful  figure  of  (Etius  was  not  above 
the  middle  stattire ;  but  his  manly  limbs 
were  admirably  formed  for  strength, 
beauty,  and  agility,  and  he  excelled  in  the 
martial  exercises  of  managing  a  horse, 
drawing  the  l>ow,  and  darting  the  javelin. 
He  could  ]>atiently  endure  the  w'ant  of 
fooil  and  sleep,  and  his  mind  and  body 
were  alike  capable  of  the  most  laborious 
eflbrts.  He  possesstul  the  genuine  courage 
that  c^n  despise  not  only  dangers  but  in¬ 
juries;  and  it  was  itn]K)ssible  either  to 
corruj)t,  or  deceive,  or  intimidate  the 
firm  integrity  of  his  sold.”  About  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  Attila  invaded 
Italy',  sending,  by  his  tninisters,  to  the 
weak  grandson  of  Theoilosius  at  Havenna, 
the  hanghty  mandate,  “  Attila,  my  lord 
and  thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  provide  a 
palace  for  his  immediate  rect'ption.”  At- 
tila’s  ravages  wasted  the  rich  plains  of 
Lombardj^.  He  stormed  and  sacked  some 
of  its  principal  towns,  and  receiveil  the 
submission  and  the  gold  of  others.  It  is 
related  of  him,  that  when  he  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Milan,  he 
was  8urprist‘d  and  offended  at  the  sight  of 
a  picture  w'hich  represented  the  ('lesars 
seated  on  their  thrones,  and  the  Princes 
of  Scythia  prostrate  at  their  feet,  l^pon 
W'hich,  he  commanded  a  painter  to  reverse 
the  figures  and  the  attitudes;  and  the 
emjierors  were  delineated,  on  the  same 
canvas,  approaching  in  a  suppliant  ]K)sturo 
to  empty  their  bags  of  tributary  gold  l>e- 
fore  the  throne  of  the  Scythian  monarch. 

Tw'o  warlike  figures  next  approach  from 
the  long-vanished  past — Odoswer,  chief  of 
the  Heruli,  and  commander  of  the  Homan 
mercenaries,  and  Theodoric  the  Ostro¬ 
goth,  known  in  German  poetry  and  le¬ 
gend  as  Dietrich  von  Bern,  or  Dietrich  of 
Verona.  Odoacer  dethroned  Hoinulus 
Augustulus,  the  la.st  of  the  Homan  em|ie- 
rors,  and  w'as  proclaimed  King  of  Italy 
A.i).  476.  In  489,  however,  he  was  him¬ 
self  defeated  by  Theodoric,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Verona,  on  the  steep  banks  of 
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the  rapid  Adijje;  and,  in  493,  the  con- [ 
qneror — hav'inj;  jn'cviously  procured  the: 
aHsaHsinntion  of  Odoaccr  at  a  solemn  ban- 1 
quet — wjis  proclaimed  Kin<»  of  Italy,  over  i 
which  he  reigned  for  tliMty-three  years,  \ 
and  left  behind  him  the  memory  of  his  i 
wisdom  and  courage,  his  justice  and  hu-  i 
manity,  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of ; 
both  Goths  and  Italians.  | 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Theodoric,  ; 
ISIilan,  w  liich  had  revolted  against  Vitiges,  : 
the  (iothic  Monarch,  sustained  a  terrible 
siege  from  the  (loths  and  Ilurgundians,  , 
and,  when  at  last  compelled  to  surrender,  i 
the  Roman  garrison  were  suffered  to ' 
inarch  out  unharmed,  but  three  hundred  | 
thousiuid  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  by  i 
Procopius  to  have  been  jmt  to  the  sword,  ; 
while  the  houses  and  walls  were  leveled  i 
to  the  ground.  The  august  presence  of  j 
Helisarius  now'  apiK-ars  on  the  scene,  who,  j 
for  a  time,  vindicated  the  m.ajesty  of  the  ' 
(ireek  empire  and  defeated  the  ablest  j 
generals  of  the  Goths.  Narses,  too,  must 
not  be  forgotten,  the  favorite  of  Justinian,  . 
and  a  leader  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  i 
the  empire.  Rut  w'ecome  to  the  invasion  j 
of  Italy  by  the  Longobardi,  w'hose  king,  i 
Allioin,  looked  down  with  longing  eyes  [ 
fr«»m  the  Alpine  hights  u|Km  the  fruitful  j 
plains  to  which  his  victory  communicate<l  | 
the  per]>etual  appellation  of  Lombanly.  I 
In  508  Allioin  was  crowned  King  of  Italy,  ; 
and  est.-iblished  his  eajutal  at  Pavia.  ' 
Twenty-one  l.iombard  Kings  succoeiled  | 
Alboin,  during  whoso  reign  I.<ombardy  I 
was  often  devastated  by  the  arms  of  the 
Franks,  until,  at  length,  iu  744,  Charle¬ 
magne  took  Pavi.*!,  ami  fdaced  the  ancient  | 
iron  crown  of  Iximbardy  iqK)!!  his  head  ! 
with  his  own  h.amls.  j 

We  now  come  to  the  mediaeval  history  [ 
of  Lombardy,  iu  which  the  German  empe- ; 
rors,  the  Popes,  and  the  cities  of  the  Lom- 
bartl  League  are  the  most  ])rominent 
iU'tors.  The  Dukes  of  Lotiibardy,  con- 1 
qtiered  by  Charlemagne,  iu  process  of  i 
time  became  almost  iudcpeiident,  and  I 
Lombardy  was  not  re(ncor|M)rated  with  | 
the  empire  until  the  ilays  of  Otho  I.,  Kni- 
|»eror  of  Germany,  about  which  time  the 
great  cities,  growing  in  wealth  and  jmwer, 
received  municipal  |)rivileges  ami  immuni¬ 
ties  which  rendered  them  more  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  feudal  nobles.  From  Otho  and 
the  Princes  of  his  family,  but  much  more 
from  their  successors  of  the  houses  of 
Franconia  and  Swabia,  date  those  long 
and  envenomed  struggles  between  papal 


arrogance  and  imperial  ambition,  which 
shook  society  in  (iermany  and  Italy  to  its 
very  foundation.  Guelphs  and  Ghibel* 
lines,  the  watchwords  of  centuries  of  strife, 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  Empeior  Lothaire,  of  the 
house  of  Saxony,  tried  to  secure  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  empire  for  his  son-in-law’, 
Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Raravia  and 
Saxony,  descended  from  Welf,  fourth  son 
of  Aggo,  Manpiis  of  Kste,  by  Cunegonde, 
heiress  of  the  Welfs  of  Altorf  in  Swabia. 
In  this  project  he  failed ;  and,  upon  his 
death,  Conrail  von  Hohenstaufen,  whose 
line  took  the  name  of  Waiblingen,  from 
the  town  of  Waiblingen,  in  Franconia,  was 
elected  emperor.  Conrad,  jealous  of  the 
large  possessions  of  Henry,  insisted  that 
two  duchies  could  not  legally  be  held  by 
one  person  ;  and,  upon  Henry’s  resistance, 
the  Diet  pronounced  them  both  to  be 
forfeited.  From  w'hich  it  arose,  that, 
when  these  names  were  transmitted  into 
Italy,  Welf  or  Guelph  came  to  signify  a 
partisan  of  the  Pope  and  other  opponents 
of  the  Emperor,  and  Waiblingen,  Italian¬ 
ized  into  Ghibelline,  a  supporter  of  the 
imperial  authority. 

Xo  epoch  iti  her  history  is  more  glorious 
to  Lombardy  than  her  gallant  resistance, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  power  of  the 
(rerman  Enii>eror,  Frederick  Rarbarossa. 
Frederick  was  stately  and  handsonie  in 
person,  and  gifted  with  eminent  political 
talents,  as  well  as  with  chivalrous  valor  ; 
he  was  also  ambitious  of  conquest,  ami 
turned  his  arms  against  the  rich  and  free 
citi<*8  of  Ix)mbardy.  He  entered  Italy  in 
1164  by  the  valley  of  the  Trent.  In  the 
following  year  he  besieged  and  took  Tor- 
toua,  which  offere<l  a  stubborn  resistance 
to  his  arms,  and  afterwards,  in  the  church 
at  Pavia,  placed  the  iron  crown  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  on  his  head.  On  this  occasion 
FrtHlerick  did  not  dare  to  attack  the 
larger  and  stronger  cities,  but  marked  his 
tnu'k  through  the  Milanese  by  havf)c  and 
devjistation.  In  1168  he  again  entered 
Italy  at  the  head  of  a  jHiwerful  army. 
The  little  town  ofCrema  held  out  against 
his  whole  forces  for  six  months ;  it  was 
then  taken  and  abandontHl  to  pillage 
and  flames.  ]VIilan  was  ])ut  under  the  law 
of  the  empire ;  ami,  after  a  contest  of 
three  years,  the  Milanese  were  comj>elle<l 
to  surrender  at  disert^tion.  Slilan  was 
afterwards  razed  to  the  ground  and  the 
inhabitants  <li.s|H*r8ed  among  the  villages 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  following  year 
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—  1163  —  is  furaous  for  the  formation  of 
the  Lombard  League  of  Vicenza,  Verona, 
Padua,  and  Trevizo,  to  regain  their  down¬ 
trodden  liberties.  In  1167  the  League 
was  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  Cremona, 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  Mantua,  and  Ferrara,  j 
The  confederates  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
unite  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties  for 
twenty  years,  and  to  aid  each  other  in  re- 
j)airing  in  common  the  losses  experienced 
in  this  sacred  cause  by  any  member  of  the  ] 
League,  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  forgot 
their  animosities  in  the  sense  of  common 
danger  and  duty,  and  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  confederates  was  the  rebuilding  of 
Milan,  which  had  suftered  in  the  struggle 
so  terribly  for  freedom.  The  following 
vear  was  spent  in  a  succession  of  combats  ' 
\)etwoen  the  forces  of  the  League  and 
those  of  Frederick,  who  recrossed  the 
Alps  into  Germany  to  raise  a  new  anny 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  gallant  Lom¬ 
bards.  In  October,  1174,  he  again  de¬ 
scended  into  It.aly  at  the  head  of  a  for¬ 
midable  army,  and  besieged  the  new  city 
of  Alexandria,  which  had  been  built  by 
the  League  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Tanaro  and  Uomida,  in  honor  of  the 
Ptipe  and  to  commemorate  their  union. 
Its  walls  were  only  of  mud  and  straw, 
but  they  were  m.anned  by  noble  hearts  ' 
who,  for  four  months,  withstood  every  1 
effort  of  the  German  host,  until  relievt**!  ' 
by  an  army  of  the  Le.agtie,  which  eom- 
|K‘Iled  Frederick  to  raise  the  siege  and  ' 
retreat  to  Pavia,  to  recruit  his  wearied 
ami  dispirited  followers.  Negotiations 
now  followeil  between  the  KmjKWor  and 
the  Ixjmliard  League,  but  without  a  siic- 
eessfiil  result ;  and,  in  1170,  the  Mil.anese 
and  imperial  armies  met  on  the  field  of 
Legnano,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Milan. 
An  impetuous  charge  of  the  German 
chivalry  broke  that  of  the  Lombards,  and  . 
the  imperialists  were  nearly  eajduring  the 
Ciiroenio  or  sacred  ear.  It  was  8ave<I,  | 
however,  by  the  devotion  of  “the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Death,”  a  chosen  band  of  900  ' 
young  M  arriors  who  had  devottHl  them- 1 
selves  to  its  defence.  They  knelt  down 
on  the  battle  field,  invoked  God  .and  St.  j 
Ambrose,  renewed  their  vow  to  perish  ! 
for  their  country,  then  rising,  charged 
with  such  impetuosity  that  the  Genn.ans  j 
were  driven  back.  Their  example  re-  : 
anim.ated  the  whole  army,  who  jwessed 
forward  with  irresistible  vigor ;  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  horse  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  his  banner  was  captured  by  the 


Legion  of  Death,  his  .army  entirely  de¬ 
feated,  and  he  himself'  sei)arated  fiom  his 
comp.anions  in  arms,  vras  obliged  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  and  only  reached  Pavia 
.after  several  days,  when  the  beautiful 
Empress  Beatrice  was  alre.ady  mourning 
his  death,  lliis  decisive  defeat  induced 
the  Emperor  to  think  seriously  of  peace. 
A  truce  was  first  agreed  upon  for  six 
years,  and  thereafter  the  Peace  of  Con¬ 
stance  was  signed  on  the  25th  .Tune,  1 183. 
The  cities  eng.aged  to  acknowledge  and 
m.aintain  the  just  rights  of  the  Emperor, 
M’hile  he,  on  his  i>art,  renounctHi  all  regal 
privileges  which  he  had  hitherto  claimed 
in  the  inteiior  of  towns,  acknowle<Iged  the 
right  of  the  confi*derate  cities  to  levy 
armies,  to  inclose  themselves  within  forti¬ 
fications,  and  to  exercise  both  civil  and 
crimin.al  jurisdiction.  He  also  authorized 
them  to  strengthen  their  confederation 
for  the  defence  of  their  just  rights ;  and 
thus  terminated,  in  the  est.ablishment  of  a 
legal  liberty,  the  first  and  most  noble 
struggle  which  the  nations  of  mo(k*rn 
EurojK*  have  ever  maintained  against  des- 

f'Otism.  “Tlie  contest  of  the  Lombard 
..ciigne,”  says  a  distinguished  Italian 
writer,*  “  was  among  those  few  in 
which  right  and  wrong  were  not,  as 
usu.a1,  indiscriminately. blended.  The  bat¬ 
tle  of  I.rfMjnano  was  one  of  those  comliats 
which  all  hum.anity  aj)pland — for  which, 
as  for  Moral  and  Morgarten,  we  are 
jwompted  to  thank  and  praise  Provid(>nee 
that  men  were  taught  to  unravel  the  iron 
from  the  Imwels  of  the  earth  to  plunge 
it  into  each  other’s  bosoms — one  of  those 
few  fields  in  which  human  blood  fell 
sacred  and  holy,  like  Christ’s  own  bles.se«l 
blood,  which  was  also  shed  for  the  univer- 
s.al  emancipation  of  mankind.” 

For  a  long  time  after  the  victory  of 
Legnano,  the  rd)erties  granted  to  the 
cities  w’ere  not  infringed  by  the  Gennan 
Emperors.  In  1226,  the  Lombard  League 
was  renewed,  in  order  to  protect  the 
Pope  against  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
who  united  in  his  person  the  crowns  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  Lombardy  and  the  Em¬ 
pire.  In  12.37,  he  encountered  the  army  of 
the  Milanese  at  Contenuova,  near  Crema, 
and  inflicted  on  them  a  severe  defeat,  in 
which  they  lost  ten  thousand  men  and 
the  Cnrocoio.  This  century  was  polluted 
by  the  infamous  tyrannv  of  Eccelino  di 
Romano  at  Veron.a,  Vicenz.a,  Padua, 
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Feltre,  and  Belluno.  lie  originally  dc- 1 
rivfd  Ills  authority  from  the  people,  but ' 
Boon  succeeded  in  converting  it  into  a  ! 
friglitful  and  irresponsible  tyranny.  lie  j 
fixed  his  suspicions  uj)on  all  who  in  any 
way  attracted  the  ailmiration  of  their  fel-  \ 
low-citizens  ;  and,  without  w.aiting  for  any  [ 
exprt^ssion  of  discontent  or  symptom  of  j 
resistance,  arrested  and  threw  them  into 
jn-ison,  where,  by  the  application  of  the  } 
most  excruciating  tortures,  he  endeavored 
to  extract  confessions  of  crimes  which 
mi"ht  justify  his  susjticions.  The  names  | 
which  e8c.aped  the  lips  of  his  victims  in 
their  agony  were  carefully  registered  to  [ 
supply  fresh  food  for  the  cruelty  of  the  ; 
tyrant.  In  the  town  of  Padua  .alone  there  ^ 
were  eight  jirisons  alw.ays  full,  notwith-  ■ 
standing  the  ceaseless  toil  of  the  execu-  j 
tioncr  to  empty  them.  Two  of  these  ' 
prisons  containcil  throe  hundred  prisoners  j 
c.ach.  At  length.  Pope  Alexander  IV.  | 
caused  a  crusade  to  be  preached  against 
this  monster,  and  I’adua  w.as  cajitured  by 
the  crusiidcrs  in  .Tune,  1250.  As  soon  as 
Et'celiu  heard  of  this  disaster,  ho  disarmed 
the  eleven  thousand  Paduans  who  bo- 1 


longcil  to  his  army,  .and  confined  them  in  | 
his  pri.sons,  where  all  but  two  hundred  ' 
mot  a  violent  or  lingering  do.ath.  Kccolin 
Avas  the  first  general  of  his  day,  and  his  j 
unoipialed  military  talents  enabled  him 
to  protract  the  war  for  some  time,  and  : 
even  to  defe.at  the  army  of  the  crusaders;  j 
but,  at  length,  he  was  abandoned  by  his 
associates,  and  defeated  ami  taken  prison-  \ 
er  at  Soncino.  When  a  captive,  ho  re- 1 
fused  to  sjieak,  rejected  all  aid  from  modi-  j 
cine,  tore  the  bandages  from  his  wounds,  ' 
and  died  on  the  eleventh  day  of  his  c.ai)- , 


tivity.  Ills  brother  and  all  his  family 


were  massacred  in  the  following  year. 
This  was  the  hwt  effort  of  the  cities  of 


Lombardy  for  freedom.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  century,  they  all  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  the  warlike  nobles,  many  of  whom, 
such  as  the  Visconti  at  Milan,  and  the 


Della  Srvila  at  Padua,  xvore  famous  both  ! 


for  abilities,  for  grandeur,  and  for  un- ' 


scrupulous  cruelty.  In  the  middle  of  the  j 
fourteenth  century,  the  Visconti  were ' 
lords  of  the  sixteen  cities  in  Lombardy,  | 
and  their  jx)wer  endangered  the  liberties  i 
of  Florence  and  Pisa. 

On  the  inth  August,  1447,  died  the  hast ! 
Visconto,  Duke  of  Milan ;  and,  after  a  1 
short  reestablishment  of  a  republic,  was 


succeeded  by  the  celebrated  General 


Francesco  Sforza,  who  was  proclaimed 


Duke  of  Milan.  Soon  after  this  period, 
the  French  appear  as  prominent  actors 
on  the  Italian  stage.  Charles  VIII.  in¬ 
herited  rights  descending  from  the  house 
of  Anjou  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
determined  to  .assert  them  by  tlie  force  of 
arms.  Accordingly,  he  entered  It.aly,  in 
1494,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men- 
at-.arms,  twenty  thousand  French  infantry, 
eight  thousand  Swiss,  and  a  formidable 
train  of  artillery.  He  conquered  Naples; 
but,  on  his  return,  he  was  att.acked  by 
the  Venetl.ans  and  ^Milanese,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  The 
battle  took  place  at  Fornovo,  when  the 
im])etuosity  of  the  French  men-at-arms, 
and  the  obstinate  valor  of  the  Swdss  in¬ 
fantry,  turned  the  scale  against  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  who  lost  three  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  on  the  field.  Charles,  however, 
continued  his  retreat,  and  re-passed  the 
Alps  in  October,  1495,  after  h.aving 
navagod  all  Italy  with  the  violence  and 
rapidity  of  a  hurricane.  To  Charles  VIII. 
succeeded  Louis  XII.,  xvho  claimed  the 
Duchy  of  Milan  in  right  of  his  grand¬ 
mother  Valentia  Visconti,  and  supported 
his  pretensions  by  a  powerful  French 
army,  which  passed  the  Alps  in  1499. 
Tliev  took  by  assatilt  two  petty  fortresses 
on  tlie  banks  of  the  Tanaro,  Arazzo  and 
Annonc,  and  put  all  the  garrison  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
irpon  which,  the  army  of  Ludovico  Sforza 
disj)erscd,  he  him.self  sought  shelter  in 
Gennany  xvith  the  EmjK*ror  Maximili.an, 
and  Louis,  entering  Milan,  w.a.s  saluted  by 
the  trembling  inhaoitants  with  the  title  of 
Duke.  The  rest  of  Lombardy  submitted 
without  resistance,  .and  Genoa  also  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  French,  Avho  remained 
nuasters  of  the  country  until  1512,  when 
they  were  driven  from  all  their  conquests 
by  the  Swiss,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and 
Veneti.ans,  who  had  united  against  them. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Italy  Avas  oppressed  and  over- 
Avhelmed  with  calamities,  by  successive 
swarms  of  French,  Spaniard.s,  and  Ger¬ 
mans.  Most  of  the  great  cities  Avere 
pillaged  and  ruined,  and  the  ind^endence 
of  the  nation  extinguished.  The  most 
prominent  figures  of  this  period,  are  that 
selfish  voluptuary,  but  gallant  and  stal- 
Avart  man-.at-arras,  Francis  I.  of  France, 
and  his  astute  and  succes-sful  rival,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  Other  actors  of  no 
mean  importance  croAvd  the  scene,  the 
Constable  Bourbon,  Lautree,  Pescara, 
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and  Baywd  the  model  knight,  sans  peur ' 
et  sans  reproche.  In  September,  1513, 
Francis  entered  Lombardy  at  the  head  of , 
fifteen  thousand  cavalry,  forty  thousand 
infantry,  and  a  numerous  train  of  artillery. 
It  was  tlie  finest  army  that  France  had 
yet  sent  to  the  field.  At  Vill.afranca, 
Francis  surprised  and  captured  Prospero  I 
Colonna,  commander  of  the  Pope’s  caval¬ 
ry.  At  Marignan,  he  attempted  to  treat 
with  the  Swiss,  who  had  a  strong  army 
in  readiness  to  oppose  him ;  but  they,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lion, 
rejected  his  overtures,  and  attacked  him 
in  his  camp  on  the  13th  of  Sej>teml)er, 
1515,  tw'O  hours  before  sunset.  The  bat¬ 
tle  that  issued  w'as  one  of  the  most  terri¬ 
ble  ever  fought,  even  on  the  blood-stained 
plains  of  Lombardy.  It  lasted  till  sunset, 
and  was  protracted  four  hours  by  moon- , 
light,  and  only  closed  when  utter  dark¬ 
ness  prevented  the  combatants  from  dis- ' 
tinguishing  each  other.  During  the 
uight,  the  king’s  trumpets  continually 
sounded,  and  the  famous  horns  of  Nevi 
and  Wenterwalden  called  the  Swiss  to¬ 
gether.  At  daybreak  on  the  14th,  the 
combat  was  renewed.  The  king  fought  ■ 
like  a  common  soldier,  and  cxi>osed  him-  i 
self  wherever  danger  was  the  greatest. 
Twenty  times  the  French  cavalry  charged 
the  serried  ranks  and  bri.'itliiig  pikes  of 
the  Sw’iss,  and  were  as  often  driven  back. 
The  Constable  Bourbon,  Bayard,  and  La 
Trenouille,  did  all  that  valor  and  skill 
could  do,  but  still  their  indomitable  foes 
pressed  on.  They  directed  their  attack 
specially  against  the  artillery  ;  and  a  Swiss 
youth,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  pene¬ 
trated  through  the  French  and  (iennan 
regiments,  and  was  in  the  act  of  spiking 
one  of  the  largest  cannons,  w  hen  he  was 
killed  by  a  pike-thrust.  At  length,  after 
leaving  fifteen  thousand  of  their  number 
on  the  field,  the  Swiss  began  to  retire, 
but  w’ith  unbroken  ranks,  ami  still  present¬ 
ing  a  formidable  front  to  their  foes,  who, 
weakened  by  their  losses  and  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  did  not  attempt  to  pursue 
them.  The  Marshal  Trivulzio,  who  had 
fought  in  eighteen  pitched  battles,  called 
it  a  battle  of  giants,  and  declared  that  all 
the  combats  he  had  seen  before  w'ere 
child’s  play  when  compared  with  it.  The 
results  of  the  victory  of  Marignan  were 
that  the  Swiss  anny  di8|)ersed,  and  that . 
Francis  obtained  possession  of  all  the 
Milanese.  But  Lombardy,  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  triumph,  was  soon  i 


also  to  be  the  theater  of  his  defeat. 
Charles  V.  and  the  Pope  entered  into 
alliance  against  him;  and,  in  1522,  the 
French  were  exj)elled  from  Lombardy. 
Two  years  afterwards,  Francis  collected 
a  second  army,  and  sent  it  into  the  Mi¬ 
lanese,  under  his  favorite  the  Admiral 
Bonnivet.  There  he  was  encountered  by 
Prospero  Colonna,  by  whom  he  was  out¬ 
generaled,  and  ultimately  forced  to  retreat 
into  France.  It  was  while  protecting  the 
rear-guard  of  Bon ni vet's  army  that  Bay¬ 
ard  fell.  He  was  shot  through  the  bo<ly  ; 
and,  feeling  the  wound  to  be  mortal,  bade 
his  followers  lift  him  from  bis  horse,  and 
place  him  with  his  back  against  a  tree  and 
his  face  to  the  enemy,  in  which  |x)sition 
he  was  found  by  the  renegade  Con.stahle 
Bourbon,  and  the  ItnjHirial  General,  the 
Marquis  Pescar.a.  The  latter  had  a  tent 
erected  over  the  spot  where  the  dying 
knight  lay,  sent  for  surgeons,  and  remain¬ 
ed  by  his  side  until  he  breathed  his  last, 
about  four  hours  after  he  had  received  the 
fatal  wound.  He  then  had  his  body  em- 
b.almed,  and  sent  it  in  charge  of  a  large 
escort  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors. 

Francis  was  still  determined,  in  spite  of 
this  reverse,  to  assert  his  claim  to  the 
Milanese,  and  again  assembled  a  large 
army,  with  which  he  made  him.self  master 
of  Milan,  and  thus  laid  siege  to  Pavia, 
which  was  strongly  garrisoned  and  de- 
feiuled  by  Da  Leyva,  a  veteran  general. 
While  Francis  was  occujtied  with  the 
siege,  the  Imperialists  received  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  twelve  thousand  well-discij>- 
lined  lanz-kncchts,  commanded  by  Bour¬ 
bon  and  George  Freumlsberg  ;*  and, 
soon  afterwards,  six  thousand  Swiss  left 
the  French  army  in  a  body,  and  returned 
to  their  own  country.  These  circum- 
st.onces  determined  Bourlion  and  Pescara 
to  attack  the  French  King,  jiarticularly  as 
they  were  in  want  of  money  to  pay  their 
troops  ;  juid  they  accordingly  assailed  him 
on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  February,  1525. 
A  desperate  battle  took  jdace,  which 
w’ould  have  terminated  in  favor  of  the 


*  This  famous  militarv  adrentiircr,  who  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  in  liis  day,  was  a  man  of  gigan¬ 
tic  stature  and  brutal  manners,  but  an  able 
soldier,  and  aceomidished  in  all  the  arts  of  war  as 
then  practiced,  lie  entertained  an  intense  hatred 
towards  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  always  ready 
to  engage  in  any  project  hostile  to  it,  and  used  to 
carry  a  silken  cord  in  his  pocket  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  affirmed,  of  strangling  the  Pope  in  a  man¬ 
ner  consistent  with  hie  dignity,  if  ever  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  present  itself. 
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Frencli  but  for  the  rashness  and  folly  of  | 
Francis,  who  marched  the  division  that 
ho  commanded  so  as  to  mask  the  fire  of  ^ 
his  own  artillery  which  was  dccimatin}:j 
the  ranks  of  the  Imperialists,  and  had 
thrown  them  into  great  confusion.  This 
mistake,  however,  enabled  them  to  rally. 
Pescara’s  veteran  Spanish  infantry  and 
Basque  cross-bowmen  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day;  the  sjdendid  French  cavalry 
were  shot  down  or  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
Swiss,  deceived  by  a  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  of  the  dastardly  Duke  d’Alen^on, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing,  fled  from 
the  field.  In  spite  of  the  desertion, 
Francis  and  tlie  ring  of  knights  and  nobles 
who  environed  him — like  James  IV.,  and 
the  chivalry  of  Scotland  on  the  fatal  field 
of  Fhnhlen — long  maintained  a  desperate 
resistance  against  overwhelming  odds. 
The  King  —  conspicuous  by  his  large 
stature,  his  surcoat  of  cloth  of  silver,  and 
the  flowing  ]»lume  on  his  casque — is  said 
to  have  killed  six  of  hisas.sailants  u  ith  his 
own  hainl.  His  horse  awis  shot  under 
him ;  he  was  wounded  in  three  places ; 
yet  he  refused  to  surrender,  till  Lannoy, 
the  viceroy  of  Naples,  came  up  to  receive 
his  sword.  In  this  famous  battle  fell  the 
very  flower  of  French  chivalry,  the  King 
and  many  of  the  mo.st  illustrious  leaders 
and  nobles  were  made  prisoners ;  and  the 
(iernian  black  bands,  commanded  by  that 
galhant  exile,  the  white  ro.se  I)e  la  Pole, 
were  entirely  destroyed.  Such  were  the 
melancholy  results  of  the  ill-advised  b.attlc 
of  Pavia. 


During  the  three  centuries  which  have 
since  rolled  past,  Italy  has  been  the  prey 
of  foreign  opjiressors.  All  her  republics 
successively  fell ;  and  though,  since  that 
period,  the  Italians  have  repeatedly  tri¬ 
umphed  over  their  own  tynmts,  their 
efforts  have  always  been  frustrated  by 
foreign  force,  and  the  vicissitudes  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  Lombards  have  become 
only  episodes  in  the  history  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  The  mightiest  historical  figure  of 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries  is  undoubtedly 
the  first  Napoleon,  many  of  who.se  great¬ 
est  victories  were  gained  on  the  plains  of 
Lombardy.  In  1796,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  French  army  in  It.aly. 
At  Monte-Notte,  Millesimo,  and  Mondovi, 
he  defeated  the  Piedmontese  under  their 
king,  Victor  Amadeus;  and  afterwards 
the  Austrians  at  Lodi,  Castiglione,  and 
Aveol.a,  when  the  whole  of  the  Mil.anese 
fell  into  his  hands  as  the  result  of  these 
victories,  and  was  formed  into  the  Trans- 
padane  republic.  Venice  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  swimllc<l  out  of  her  freedom,  which  she 
I  had  maintained  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years ;  and,  at  the  Tre.aty  of  Campo- 
V'ormio,  made  over  to  the  Emperor  of 
'  Austria,  her  former  ally,  who,  like  a  tnie 
Austrian,  allowed  no  conscientious  scru¬ 
ples  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  own  ag¬ 
grandizement.  The  French  retained  the 
Milanese.  In  1800  the  French  again  in¬ 
vaded  Lombardy,  gained  the  battle  of 
Montebello,  and,  on  the  plain  of  Marengo, 
between  Tortona  and  Alessandria,  a  des- 


In  the  following  year,  Milan  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  most  terrible  ex.actions  ami 
cruelties  by  Antonio  da  Leyva  and  his 
8<*hliers,  who  lived  at  free  quarters  among 
the  inhabit.'Uits ;  .and,  during  the  next 
three  years,  two  French  armies,  umler 
Lautree  and  the  Count  de  St.  Pol,  en¬ 
tered  Lombardy,  as  well  as  a  (ierman 
army,  under  Henry  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
who,  finding  nothing  left  to  pillage,  put 
to  the  sword  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
villages  through  which  he  pas.sed.  This 
dreadful  war  w’as  at  length  closed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Cambray,  called  Xc  Traite  des 
Dames,  from  having  been  arranged  by 
Margaret  of  Austriii,  the  aunt  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  Louisa  of  Savov,  the  mother  of 
the  King  of  France,  iiy  this  tre.aty, 
France  g.ave  up  Italy  ;  and  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1530,  Charles  received  at  Bologna 
the  crowns  of  Lombardy  and  of  the  Em¬ 
pire. 


perate  .and  memorable  conflict  was  fought 
iK'tw’een  them  and  the  Austrians  umler 
(Teneral  Melas.  Six  thousand  Austrians 
fell  on  the  field,  and  seven  thousand,  Avith 
seven  generals,  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  French  were  again  masters  in  Italy. 
In  1802  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  re- 

Iuiblics  received  a  new  code  from  the 
•'irst  Consul ;  and,  in  1 805,  at  the  treaty 
of  Presburg,  the  Au.stri.ans  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  restore  Venice  and  all  her  terri¬ 
tory  to  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Italy. 
M.  Sismondi  considers  th.at  the  great  Na¬ 
poleon  Avas  a  mighty  benefactor  to  the 
Lombards  and  other  Italians ;  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  when  Avecontra.st  the  freedom  they 
enjoyed  for  many  years  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  Avith  the  brutalizing  desjtotism  of 
Austria,  Ave  must  admit  that  he  has  strong 
grounds  for  his  opinion. 

“  When  Napoleon  Buonaparte,”  he  says, 
“  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  French 
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army  in  Italy,  on  tho  twenty-third  February,  j 
1796,  he  befcan  to  effect  a  regeneration  which  | 
gave  to  the  Italian  nation  more  liberty  than  it  | 
had  lost  It  is  the  participation  of  numbers  in 
the  Government,  and  not  the  name  of  republic  | 
an  opposed  to  monarch}',  that  constitutes  liber¬ 
ty  ;  it  is,  above  all,  the  reign  of  the  laws ; 
publicity  in  the  administration,  as  well  as  the  | 
tribunals ;  equality  ;  the  removal  of  all  shackles  j 
on  thought,  on  education,  and  on  religion,  j 
Five  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants  in  tho  I 
kingdom  of  Italy  were  put  in  possession  of  a  I 
constitution  which  secured  to  them  all  the.se  I 
advantages,  with  a  participation  in  the  legisla-  i 
ture,  and  in  Uie  vote  of  taxes.*  They  had 
recovered  the  glorious  name  of  Italians;  they  ! 
had  a  national  army,  the  bravery  of  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  daily  more  illustrious.  Six  millions  ! 
and  a  half  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  j 
received  institutions,  less  advanced  it  is  true ;  j 
but  even  there  the  law  had  succeeded  arbitrary  i 
power ;  public  and  oral  evidence  had  succeeded  i 
secret  information  and  the  torture  ;t  equality  [ 
the  feudal  system  ;  education,  instead  of  retro¬ 
grading,  had  been  rendered  progressive,  and  | 
thought,  as  well  as  religious  conscience,  had  j 
recovered  freedom.” 

! 

At  tlie  arbitrary  and  unjust  Conj^ross  I 
of  Vienna,  where  the  interests  of  subjects  j 
were  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  and  pre-  ■ 
judices  of  their  rulers,  the  Lombards  ; 
were  handed  over,  like  sheep  or  cattle,  ! 
without  being  consulted  or  represented  in  ; 
the  Congress,  to  the  very  Power  they  j 
most  dete.sted,  and  under  whose  hate«l  i 
yoke  they  have  since  groaned  for  nearly  | 
half  a  century,  deprived  of  political  liber-  \ 
ty,  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  i 
even  freedom  of  thought.  In  1848,  they  I 
rose  against  their  opprcssoi-s,  a.s.sisted  by  | 
the  father  of  the  gallant  monarch  who  is 
now,  we  rejoice  to  sec,  likely  to  be  king  j 
of  that  Lombardy  for  whose  liberties  he  ! 
has  once  and  again  fouglit  so  nobly.  Hut  j 
we  would  rather  have  seen  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  redeem  to  the  letter  his  proud  | 
bo.'ist  th.at  he  would  not  sheath  Ids  sword  j 
till  Italy  was  free  from  the  Alps  to  the  j 
Adriatic.  There  W'ill  be  no  peace  for  ] 
Europe  as  long  as  there  is  an  Austrian  ' 
south  of  the  Alps.  | 

When  the  rising  commenced  in  Milan  j 
in  March,  1848,  so  little  were  the  Lom¬ 
bards  prepared  for  it,  that  there  were 
scarcely  two  hundred  fowling-pieces  in 
their  possession  in  the  whole  of  that  great 

•  Of  all  these  advantages  have  the  Lombards 
been  deprived  during  the  forty-five  3’ear8  of  Aus¬ 
trian  rule. 

f  Both  were  revived  by  the  Anstrians,  and 
continue  in  force  down  to  the  present  day. 


city.  It  was  with  these,  and  with  clubs, 
old  swords,  and  knives,  th.at  they  drove 
out  thirty  thousand  Austrians,  provided 
with  a  formidable  artillery,  and  masters 
of  the  strong  |)oints  of  the  city.  Three 
days  the  combat  lasted  in  tho  streets ; 
.and  then  the  Austrians,  diminished  by  a 
h.alf,  fled  in  disorder  to  Verona  and  Man¬ 
tua,  perpetrating  unheard-of  .atrocities 
during  their  retreat  from  Milan  and  the 
other  cities.  Five  Lombards  were  dis¬ 
covered  tied  to  trt'os  with  their  feet  burnt 
olf,  and,  adds  la  Concordia,  in  the  cart¬ 
ridge-box  of  a  de.ad  Croat,  there  were 
found  the  hands  of  a  female  with  rich 
rings  on  the  fingers,  and  the  severed  cal's 
with  their  ear  rings.  In  m.any  houses  in 
Milan,  all  the  inhabitants  were  ina.ssacrtHl, 
from  the  grandfather  down  to  the  young¬ 
est  infant.*  Soon  after  the  revolt  of 
Milan,  Charles  AUkmI  passed  the  Ticino 
at  the  head  of  the  Piedmontese  army. 
During  the  progre.ss  of  this  w.ar,  the  Aus¬ 
trians  displayed  the  utmost  ferocity  and 
cruelty,  killing  and  wounding,  and  tortur¬ 
ing  the  prisoners.f.  Tho  King  of  Sardinia 
was  at  first  successful,  defeating  the  .\us- 
trians  at  Pastrengo,  .aftertvards  .at  (loito, 
when  he  w.as  unsuccessfully  .a.s.sai!cd  by 
Iladetzky,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men.  In  this  action,  both  Charles  Albert 
and  tho  Duke  of  Savoy,  now  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  were  slightly  wounded.  On  tho 
twenty-third  of  May,  the  Cabinet  of  Vi- 
enn.a,  h.aving  demanded  the  mtaliation  of 
England,  oflered,  through  Haron  Ilum- 
melauer,  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Lombardy,  Avhich  was  to  bo  at  liberty 
to  form  a  separate  Government,  or  to  join 
M’ith  any  other  Italian  State,  on  condition 
of  being  responsible  for  a  part  of  the  na- 
tion.al  debt  of  the  empire.  The  Duchies 
of  Parma  .and  Modena  were  to  be  allowed 
to  unite  with  Lombardy  ;  and  .a  separate 
administration  was  offered  to  ^"enicc, 
which  w.as  to  have  a  distinct  army  under 
the  Emperor’s  command.  On  the  third 
of  June,  Lord  Palmerston,  according  to 
Farini.J  dcclai'cd  him.self  unwilling  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  mediation,  unless  Austria  would 
include  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  the 

•  See  Charles  Cattaneo,  IJ hunirrecHon  de 
Milan  :  and  Parrens,  Dtvx  Ant  de  Revolution  tn 
Italie. 

f  M.  Charles  de  la  Vavenne,  an  actor  in  this 
war,  and  the  author  of  Let  Autriehient  et  V Italie, 
pledges  his  honor  for  the  truth  of  these  alle¬ 
gations. 

^  Stato  Romano,  Vol.  II. 
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Vonctinn  provinces,  an«l  instructed  Lord  | 
Ponsonby  to  use  his  efforts  with  the  Im¬ 
perial  Court,  then  resident  at  Inspruck, 
for  that  purpose.  Public  opinion  at  Vi- 
CTuia  was  opposed  to  furtlier  concessions, 
and  the  Government,  reassured  by  Ka- 
dotzky,  not  only  rejected  the  projmsals  of 
Knjjland,  but  also  dotennined  to  witbdniw 
its  previous  offers.  In  June,  the  discord 
and  weakness  of  the  Italians  became  more 
apparent,  and  the  confidence  of  Austria 
bcfjan  to  increase.  The  Piedmontese 
were  defeated  at  Custoza,  and  under  the 
walls  of  IVIil.an  ;  the  fickle  populace  of 
that  city  attempted  the  life  of  the  kinjj 
who  had  come  to  liberate  them,  .and  the 
star  of  Austria  was  aj^ain  in  the  ascen¬ 
dant.  A  capitulation  was  concluded  ; 
(’harles  Albert  renounced  the  kingdom 
of  Altn  Italia,  and  retired  within  his 
own  boundaries.  In  March,  1849,  how¬ 
ever,  hostilities  ajrain  broke  out ;  Imt,  on 
this  occ.asion,  the  Austrians  took  the  ini¬ 
tiative,  ami  crossed  the  Ticino  into  Pied¬ 
mont.  The  Piedmontese  had  about 
el"hty-five  thousand  men,  and  the  Aus¬ 
trians  ninety  thousand ;  but  the  former 
were  in  a  state  of  disunion  and  demoral¬ 
ization,  and  there  was  little  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  the  loy.al  soldiers  of  Charles  Albei  t 
and  the  democratic  volunteers  of  Lom¬ 
bardy.  At  Mortara,  La  Ilicocea,  and 
Novara,  the  Piedmontese  were  entirely 
discomfited.  On  the  twenty-third  of  | 
March,  Charles  Albert  abdicated,  and, 
on  the  twenty-sixth,  .an  armistice  was 
concluded  between  Austria  and  Sardinia. 

A  week  later  occurred  the  most  terri¬ 
ble  episode  in  the  tvar  of  indepetidence  — 
the  storming  of  Hrescia  by  t  he  troops  of  the 
butcher  Il.aynau,  with  which  we  shall  close 
our  long  catalogue  of  the  u'oes  of  Lombar¬ 
dy.  Every  excess  of  cruelty,  every  refine-  | 
inent  of  cruelty,  w.as  inflicted  by  the  Aus-  | 
trians  upon  that  unhappy  city.  After  the  j 
restoration  of  the  Impcri.al  .authority  in 
Lombardy,  lirescia  endured  eight  months  j 
of  exactions,  confiscations,  and  punish¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  —  preferring  sjiecdy  destruction  to 
lingering  agony  —  she  rose  against  her  . 
ojipressors  and  drove  them  from  the  ; 
town.  ILayiiau,  the  future  tyr.ant  of  ! 
Hungary,  then  commanded  in  the  pro-  ; 
vince,  .and  h.astened  to  supersede  General  i 
Nugent  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
formal  siege  operations  which  h.a<l  been 
already  commenced.  The  following  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  fii’st  summons  he 


addressed  to  the  Municipality  of  Brescia. 
It  is  dated  nine  in  the  morning,  thirty- 
first  March,  1849 :  “  I  make  known  to  the 
Municipality,  that  I  am  here,  at  tlie  head 
of  my  troops,  to  summon  the  town  to  sur¬ 
render  iminedi.ately  and  without  condi¬ 
tions.  If  that  is  not  done  by  mid-day, 
and  if  all  the  harriendes  are  not  entirHy 
removed,  the  town  will  he  taken  by  assault, 
sacked,  and  delivered  up  to  all  the  horrors 
of  devastation.  All  the  issues  from  the 
town  will  be  occupied  by  my  soldiers,  .and 
a  longer  resistance  will  entail  certain  de¬ 
struction.  Brescians,  you  know  me;  I 
shall  keej>  my  word.” 

Brescia  defended  herself  with  the  hero¬ 
ism  of  despair.  Her  thirty  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  men  and  women,  and  even 
children  and  gray-beards,  assisted  in  the 
common  struggle  for  existence  and  for 
freedom.  The  town  w.as  subjected  to  a 
merciless  bombardment  ;  its  houses  wore 
sh.attered  and  crumbling  beneath  the  iron 
hail  that  poured  upon  them  ;  its  streets 
full  of  wounded  ami  de.ad ;  yet  for  ten 
days  the  resistance  was  protracted  be- 
himl  the  barric.adcs  which  had  been  hasti¬ 
ly  thrown  up,  and,  before  the  Austri.an3 
became  ma.sters  of  the  city,  they  had  sus¬ 
tained  .a  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  Ilay- 
nau’s  rage  was  terrible.  “  When  I  .saw,” 
ho  says  in  his  rejMjrt,  “  that  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  our  men  had  already  tallen,  and 
that  neither  the  ceaseleas  rain  of  bombs, 
nor  the  general  a-ssault,  .abated  the  fury 
of  the  inh.abitants,  who  obstinately  de- 
fendecl  themselves,  I  had  recourse  to  the 
last  resources  of  war ;  ordering  that  no 
risoners  should  he  made,  that  all  .should 
e  butchered,  and  that  the  liouses  whicli 
resisted  should  be  given  to  the  flames  and 
leveled  to  the  ground.” 

AVhen  such  were  the  sentiments  and 
orders  of  the  general,  the  conduct  of  the 
troops  may  be  e.asily  im.agined.  The  town 
was  s.acked  in  the  fullest  and  most  terrible 
sense  of  the  term.  The  victorious  Aus¬ 
trians  broke  into  every  houst*,  gave  .all  to 
blood  and  flame,  violated  and  murdered 
the  women,  and  even  the  chihlren  in  the 
schools.  One  fourth  of  the  population 
w.as  butchered  after  all  resistance  had 
ceased.  The  horrors  of  the  night  of  the 
sack  were  further  aggravated  by  the  arri¬ 
val  of  twenty  fresh  Austrian  battalions, 
who,  taking  the  ]»l.ace  of  their  comrades 
already  satiated  with  plunder  and  gorged 
with  blood,  performed  the  second  act  in 
the  sanguinary  drama  of  the  sack.  The 
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devastation  was  complete,  and  Haynau  I 
had  kept  his  word.  At  daybreak  the 
carnage  was  renewed,  and  the  spies  at- 1 
tached  to  the  Imperial  army  made  them¬ 
selves  conspicuous  in  hunting  out  and  de¬ 
nouncing  the  bravest  and  most  energetic 
of  the  Italian  patriots.  These  were  im¬ 
mediately  seized,  conducted  to  the  castle  ! 
or  the  barracks,  and  subjected  to  every 
species  of  humiliation  and  torture,  until 
death  closed  their  suiTeiings,  when  their 
bodies  were  throwm  in  heaps  into  the 
town  ditches,  or  outside  the  bastions  of 
the  castle,  and  left  to  rot,  until  fear  of  a 
pc'stilence  compelled  the  Austrians  to  j 
gather  them  together  and  burn  them.  | 
A  market  W’as  ojKjned  by  the  soldiery  . 
outside  the  gate  of  Torrelunga,  for  the 
sale  of  their  immense  and  varied  booty. ! 
Women  and  young  girls  formed  a  part  of 
their  plunder,  and,  when  they  were  not 
ransomed  by  their  relatives,  they  were 
sold  to  glut  the  lust  of  a  brutal  soldiery. 
During  three  days  this  infamous  traffic 
went  on,  and  Austrian  officers  were  to  be 
seen  countenancing  the  proceedings,  and 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  | 
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of  acquiring  a  number  of  precious  articles 
for  a  very  inadequate  price. 

But  the  vengeance  of  Haynau  was  not 
yet  satiated.  He  imposetl  a  tine  of 
£40,000  on  the  ruined  and  devastated 
city,  and  then  commenced  the  judicial 
murders.  The  men  were  hanged,  or — as 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  gibbets  —  shot  by 
dozens  at  a  time ;  the  women  were 
whipped  to  death ;  and  a  little  hunch¬ 
backed  tailor,  who  had  signalized  himself 
in  the  defence  of  the  place,  was  seize*!  by 
some  Hungarian  sohliers,  taken  to  their 
barracks,  stripped  nake<l,  chained  hand 
and  foot,  clad  in  a  dress  of  straw  covered 
with  pitch,  set  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  death, 
his  tormentors  standing  by  enjoying  his 
agonies.  The  executions  continued  for  six 
months,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  jHjriod, 
Haynau  made  the  town  ]>ay  him  £480  for 
the  expense  of  hanging  his  victims.  This 
item  is  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Municipality  of  Brescia  tor  1 849. 

Such  was  the  tragedy  of  Brescia ;  such 
the  horroi*8  perpetrated  btit  ten  years  ago 
by  the  soldiers  of  a  nation  calling  itself 
civilized ! 
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In  the  first  decade  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  a  small  watchmaker  in  the  an¬ 
cient  town  of  Blois  was  made  happy  by 
the  apj)oarance  of  a  son  and  heir,  who,  if 
not  born  with  a  silver  6))oon  in  his  mouth, 
may  be  said  to  have  rivaled  that  physio- 
logicjil  abnormity  by  coming  into  the 
W'orld  wdth  a  file  and  hammer  in  his  hand. 
These  were  his  bells  and  coral.  He  played  > 
with  these,  as  babies  of  a  less  mechanical  ^ 
turn  play  with  soldier-toys  and  kittens. 
By  the  time  he  had  reached  his  eighth  year 
he  had  invented  toys,  which  he  had  con¬ 
structed  for  himself.  No  finger-cuttings, 


*  Memoirs  of  Robert- Iloudin,  Ambassador  Author, 
and  Gas^wror.  Written  by  Himsel£  Two  vols. 
London:  Chapman  and  Hall  1850. 


no  punishments,  could  keep  him  from  his 
father’s  workshop.  To  handle  tools,  and 
take  a  mechanism  to  pieces,  became  the 
hobby  of  this  boy,  who  in  time  grew  to  be 
Hobert-Houdin,  tl»o  conjuror  we  have  all 
admired. 

In  spite  of  the  unequivocal  genius  for 
mechanics  displayetl  by  this  Imy,  the  proud 
lather  would  not  hear  of  his  following  the 
watchmaker’s  trade;  he  was  to  have  a 
“  liberal  education,”  and  make  a  figtire  in 
one  of  the  professions'  At  school  the  boy 
was  not  hanpy ;  he  had  insatiable  cravings 
for  the  workshop ;  his  holidays  were  passed 
in  making  snares,  gins,  and  mousetraps. 
Having  caught  several  mice,  he  turned 
t\\cir  mouse  power  Xo  mechanical  purposes. 
One  of  his  inventions  delighted  the  boys: 
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it  was  a  method  of  raislnjt  water  by  means 
of  a  pump  made  almost  entirely  of  quills. 
A  mouse,  harnessed  like  a  horse,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  set  this  Lilliputi.an  machine  in 
action,  but  unhappily  the  mouse,  though 
doing  its  best,  could  not  <piite  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  cog-wheels,  and  the 
inventor  was  obliged  to  lend  a  hand.  Had 
he  but  a  rat,  how  beautifully  his  machine 
w’ould  work  !  A  rat  must  be  got.  A  rat 
is  got.  A  string  is  fastened  round  its  legs, 
aiul  the  unwilling  Rodent  is  carried  off  by 
the  young  mechatiician  to  the  dormitory, 
where  m.asters  and  pupils  are  sound  asleep. 
As  sleep  was  necessary  for  the  boy,  too, 
the  rat  was  thrust  headforemost  into  one 
of  his  shoes,  the  shoe  thrust  into  a  stock¬ 
ing,  and  the  stocking  into  the  trousers, 
wliile  the  string  which  was  tie<i  round  the 
leg  of  the  rat  was  made  fivst  to  the  bed- 
i)ost.  And  now  to  bed,  and  haf)py  dreams ! 
The  morning  bre.aks ;  the  boys  get  up ; 
Hnudin  })egins  to  dress,  and  at  once  pite¬ 
ously  remarks  that  the  captive  Itotlent, 
dissatisfied  u  ith  the  arrangements  for  ven¬ 
tilation,  had  gnawed  his  way  through  shoe, 
stocking,  and  trousers.  He  had  not  yet 
gnawed  the  string,  there  was  some  comfort 
ifi  th.at.  Hut  what  would  the  masters  say? 
They,  you  m.ay  be  stire,  had  little  regard 
for  rats,  and  would  be  wroth  about  the  de¬ 
struction  of  clothes.  However,  he  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  confessed  .all,  and  was 
forgiven,  on  making  a  promise  henceforth 
to  devote  himself  to  books  and  give  up 
mechanics,  (ireek  and  Latin,  never  greatly 
exhilarating  to  a  Imy,  took  the  place  of  cog- 
wlieels  and  springs.  The  “humanities” 
pushed  .aside  the  screw  and  lever  ;  and,  as 
he  was  energetic,  he  really  devoted  him¬ 
self  without  disgrace  to  the  drudgery  of 
gerundgrinding. 

At  length  he  left  college.  What  was 
lie  to  be?  His  own  inclinations  pointed 
uneipiivocally  to  watchmaking,  or  some 
branch  of  mechanical  ingenuity ;  but  his 
father,  not  h.aving  made  a  fortune  himself 
by  Matchmaking,  had  a  poor  opinion  of 
that  calling;  ami  h.aving  at  great  cost  to 
himself  given  his  son  a  college  education, 
M'anted  to  see  him  in  some  liberal  jwofes- 
sion.  The  father  gained  his  j>oint,  as  far 
as  the  first  step  Mas" concerned.  Robert 
entered  a  lawyer’s  office.  Hut  the  passion 
was  too  strong  to  be  strangled  by  parch¬ 
ments.  He  was  constantly  at  work  invent¬ 
ing  mechanical  toys,  and  chance  one  day 
throwing  in  his  hands  a  volume  which  ex- 
]ilained  how  to  perform  a  variety  of  con¬ 


juring  tricks,  his  vocation  in  life  was  then 
irrevocably  fixed. 

“  I  was  eagerly  devouring  every  line  of  the 
magic  book  which  describe  the  astounding 
tricks;  my  head  was  a-glow,  and  I  at  times 
gave  May  to  thoughts  which  plunged  me  in  ecs¬ 
tasy.  Still  the  hours  slipped  away,  and  whilo 
my  mind  was  indulging  in  fanciful  dreams,  I  did 
not  notice  that  my  candle  had  burned  down  in 
the  socket.  How  can  I  describe  my  disappoint¬ 
ment  when  it  suddenly  went  out?  It  was  the 
last  candle  I  possessed ;  hence  I  was  forced  to 
quit  the  sublime  realms  of  magic,  all  for  want 
of  a  halfpenny  taper.  At  this  instant  I  would 
have  given  my  whole  fortune,  were  it  only  for  a 
street  lamp. 

“  I  was  not  exactly  in  the  dark ;  a  dim  ray 
entered  my  window  from  a  neighboring  lamp  ; 
but,  though  I  made  every  effort  to  read  by  it,  I 
could  not  decipher  a  single  word,  and  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  retire  to  bed  willy-nilly. 

“  In  vain  I  tried  to  sleep  :  the  febrile  excite¬ 
ment  produced  by  the  book  prevented  either 
sleep  or  rest  I  went  continuaJly  over  the  pas¬ 
sages  which  had  most  struck  me,  and  the  inter¬ 
est  they  inspired  only  the  more  excited  me. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  remain  in  bed,  I  re¬ 
peatedly  returned  to  the  window,  and  while 
casting  envious  glances  on  the  lamp,  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  down  into  the  street  and  read 
by  its  light,  when  another  idea  occurred  to  me. 
In  my  impatience  to  realize  it  1  did  not  wait  to 
dress,  but,  confining  my  attire  to  what  was 
strictly  necesioiry,  if  I  may  so  call  a  pair  of  slip¬ 
pers  and  my  drawers,  I  took  my  hat  in  one 
hand,  a  pair  of  pincers  in  the  other,  and  went 
down  into  the  street 

“Once  there,  I  proceeded  straight  to  the 
lamp ;  for  I  must  confcs.s,  that  in  my  anxiety  to 
profit  at  once  by  the  sleight  of-hand  tricks  I  had 
been  stuying,  I  intended  to  conjure  away  the 
oil-lamp  provided  by  the  authorities  for  the 
safety  of  the  town.  The  parts  the  hat  and 
pincers  were  to  play  in  the  operation  were  sim¬ 
ple  enough ;  the  latter  would  wrench  open  the 
little  box  containing  the  end  of  the  cord  by 
which  the  lamp  was  raisetl,  and  the  former 
would  act  as  a  dark  lantern,  and  hide  the  rays 
of  light  which  might  betray  my  theft.* 

“  All  prospered  famously ;  and  I  was  about  to 
retire  in  triumph,  when  a  ini.serable  incident 
threatened  to  rob  me  of  the  profits  of  my  trick. 
At  the  moment  of  my  success  a  baker's  man 
overthrew  my  plans  by  emerging  from  the  door 
of  his  shop.  I  concealed  myself  in  a  doorway, 
and,  while  striving  to  hide  the  light,  I  wait^ 
perfectly  motionlc.ss  till  the  unlucky  baker 
retired.  But  judge  of  my  grief  and  terror  when 
I  saw  him  lean  against  the  door  and  calmly 
.smoke  his  pipe ! 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  those  days 
French  towns  were  lighted  by  a  lamp  suspended 
in  the  center  of  the  highway  from  a  cord  attached 
to  two  poles. 
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“  My  position  was  growing  intolerable ;  the 
cold  and  the  fear  of  detection  made  my  teeth 
chatter,  and,  to  increase  iny  despair,  I  soon  felt 
the  lining  of  my  hat  catch  fire.  There  was  no 
time  for  hesitation :  I  crushed  my  failure  of  a 
lantern  in  my  hands,  and  thus  put  out  the  fire; 
but  it  was  a  dreadful  sacrifice.  My  poor  hat, 
the  one  I  wore  on  Sundays,  was  smoked,  stained 
with  oil,  and  shapeless.  And  while  I  was  en¬ 
during  all  these  torments,  my  tyrant  continued 
to  smoke  with  an  air  of  calmness  and  comfort 
which  drove  me  nearly  mad. 

“  It  was  quite  plain  I  could  not  stay  here  till 
daylight ;  hut  how  to  escape  from  this  critical 
situation  ?  To  ask  the  baker  to  keep  my  secret 
would  be  running  a  risk ;  while,  to  return  home 
straight  would  betray  me,  fur  I  must  pass  in 
front  of  him,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  recognize 
me.  The  only  chance  left  was  to  go  down  a  side 
street  and  make  a  detour  to  reach  the  house. 
This  1  decided  on,  even  at  the  risk  of  any  one 
meeting  me  in  my  bathing  attire.  Without 
delay  I  took  hat  and  lamp  under  my  arm,  for  1 
was  forced  to  remove  the  proofs  of  my  crime, 
and  I  started  off  like  an  arrow.  In  my  trouble, 
I  fiincied  the  baker  was  after  me.  I  even  thought 
I  heard  his  footfall  behind  me,  and  in  my  anxiety 
to  escape  I  doubled  my  speed ;  first  I  turned  to 
tlie  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  went  through  such 
a  number  of  streets,  that  it  took  me  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  regain  my  room,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  collapse,  yet  glad  to  hare  escaped  so 
cheaply.” 

The  study  of  this  book  set  his  imagina¬ 
tion  to  work.  He  began  to  practice  the 
elementary  principles  of  slcight-of hand. 
Acom-entter  itiitiated  him  into  the  art,  and 
his  own  patient  assiduity  did  the  rest.  lie 
got  so  far  as  to  be  .able  to  carry  on  two 
very  distinct  sets  of  actions  at  once — for 
example,  to  throw  four  balls  in  circles  in 
the  air,  and  all  the  while  read  a  book 
placed  before  him.  Severe  practice  of  eye 
and  hand  gave  him  great  precision  and 
delicacy,  so  that  he  could  perform  most  of 
the  sleight-of-hand  tricks  performed  by 
others.  In  those  days  it  was  the  fashion 
to  wear  coats  with  large  pockets  on  the 
hi|»8.  Whenever  his  hands  were  not 
otherwise  engaged,  he  slipped  them  into 
these  pockets  and  set  to  work  with  c.ards, 
coins,  or  other  objects  of  practice.  Thus, 
when  he  went  on  an  errand,  his  hands 
were  actively  employed ;  at  dinner,  while 
with  one  hand  he  held  his  S{K)on,  with  the 
otlicr  he  was  practicing  sauter  Ui  coupe. 
The  consequence  of  this  incessant  practice 
was  that  he  could  make  any  object  held 
in  his  hand  disappear  with  ea.se. 

Having  thus  slowly  prepared  himself  for 
his  future  career,  it  required  but  a  trifling 
accident  to  determine  him.  He  fell  in 


with  Torrini,  a  celebrated  conjuror,  whose 
history  he  relates  at  some  length,  and 
which  is  a  Dupms  novel  in  all  respects : 
not  in  the  least  credible,  but  tolerably 
.amusing.  With  Torrini  he  travels  for 
some  time,  and  on  one  occiision  performs 
for  him  en  amateur.  He  then  returns  to 
his  native  town,  and  tries  to  work  in  har¬ 
ness  again,  but  without  success.  At 
length  he  marries,  and  as  his  father-in-law 
was  engaged  in  the  making  of  .astronom¬ 
ical  clocks  and  chronometers,  Hobert 
joined  him  as  an  as.sistant,  and  came  to 
Paris.  To  him  Hobert  confided  his  scheme 
of  setting  up  a  room  for  the  display  of 
inechitnical  toys  and  sleight-of-h.and  tricks; 
and  this  scheme  being  approval,  he  set  to 
work  with  great  ardor.  For  this  purpose 
he  frequented  the  shop  of  a  mcchanic.al 
toymaker,  .and  met  there  various  persons 
who  gave  him  instructions  in  the  art  he 
so  pa8.sion.ately  loved.  Xor  were  his 
studies  confined  to  conversation  and  prac¬ 
tical  expc'riment ;  he  ransticked  libraries 
for  information,  and  gives  us  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  mechanical  inventions.  He 
discovered,  in  1844,  that  Vaucanson's  cele¬ 
brated  automaton  Duck  w.as  an  ingenious 
mechanism  aided  by  a  conjuror’s  trick. 
Vaucanson  informed  the  public  that: — 

“  In  this  duck  will  be  noticed  the  mechanism 
of  the  vi.sccra,  intended  to  perform  the  functions 
of  eating,  drinking,  and  digesting.  The  action 
of  all  the  parts  is  exactly  imitated.  The  bird 
puts  out  its  head  to  take  up  the  seed,  swallows 
it  digests  it  and  evacuates  it  by  the  ordinary 
channels. 

“  All  thoughtful  persons  will  understand  the 
difficulty  of  making  my  automaton  perform  so 
many  different  movements,  as  when  it  stands 
on  its  legs  and  moves  its  head  to  the  right  and 
left  They  will  also  sec  that  this  animal  drinks, 
dabbles  with  its  bill,  quacks  like  the  living 
duck,  and,  in  short,  is  precisely  similar  in  every 
respect” 

On  examining  the  mechanism,  Houdin 
found  that : — 

“  The  trick  was  as  simple  as  it  was  interesting. 
A  vase,  containing  seed  steeped  in  water,  was 
placed  before  the  bird.  The  motion  of  the  bill 
in  dabbling  crushed  the  food,  and  facilitated  its 
introduction  into  a  pipe  placed  beneath  the  lower 
bill.  The  water  and  seed  thus  swallowed  fell 
into  a  box  placed  under  the  bird’s  stomach, 
which  was  emptied  every  throe  or  four  days. 
The  other  part  of  the  operation  was  thus  effect¬ 
ed  :  Bread-crumb,  colored  green,  was  expelled 
by  a  forcing  pump,  and  carefully  caught  on  a 
sUver  salver  as  the  result  of  artificial  digestion. 
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This  was  handed  round  to  be  admired,  while  the  was  so  strong  at  the  game  that  the  doctor  was 
ingenious  trickster  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  always  defeated.  Then  Kt^mpclen  joined  the 
credulity  of  the  public.”  doctor  in  trying  to  defeat  the  skillful  player,  but 

it  was  of  no  use;  IVorouskywas  always  the 
Nor  Avas  it  much  better  witii  the  eelc-  conqueror.  His  superiority  gave  M.  de  Kempe- 
bnited  automaton  chessplayer.  The  story  len  the  idea  of  the  famous  Automaton  Chess- 
of  this  is  so  good  that  we  must  give  the  player.  In  an  instant  his  plan  was  formed,  and 
conimeneement : _  h®  to  work  immeil lately.  The  most  remark¬ 

able  circumstance  is,  that  this  wonderful  chef- 
“  In  ]  796,  a  revolt  broke  out  in  a  half-Ru.s.sian,  d’oeuvre,  which  astonished  the  whole  world,  was 
lialf-Polish  regiment  stationed  at  Riga,  at  the  |  invented  and  finished  within  three  months, 
head  of  the  rebels  being  an  officer  of  the  name  i  “  M.  de  Kempelen  was  anxious  his  host  should 
of  Woruusky,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  energy.  >  make  the  first  essay  of  his  automaton  ;  so,  he 
He  was  of  short  stature,  but  well  built;  and  he  i  invited  him  to  play  a  game  on  the  tenth  of  Oc- 
exercised  such  influence,  that  the  troops  sent  to  i  tober,  1796.  The  automaton  represented  a  Tnrk 
suppress  the  revolt  were  beaten  back  with  con-  of  the  natural  size,  wearing  the  national  costume, 
siderable  loss.  However,  reinforcements  came  and  seated  behind  a  box  of  the  shape  of  a  chest 
from  St  Petersburg,  and  the  insurgents  were  1  of  drawers.  In  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  box 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle.  A  great  number  i  was  a  chessboard. 

perished,  and  the  rest  took  to  flight  across  the  |  “  Prior  to  commencing  the  game,  the  artist 

marshes,  where  the  soldiers  pursued  them,  with  opened  several  doors  in  the  chest,  and  M.  Osloff 
orders  to  grant  no  quarter.  could  sec  inside  a  large  number  of  wheels, 

“In  this  rout  Worousky  had  both  thighs  pulleys,  cylinders,  springs,  etc.,  occupying  the 
shattered  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  fell  on  the  larger  part  At  the  same  time,  he  opened  a 
battle-field ;  however,  he  csca|)cd  from  the  gen-  long  drawer,  from  which  he  produced  the  chess- 
eml  m:issacrc  by  throwing  himself  into  a  ditch  men  and  a  cushion,  on  which  the  Tuik  was  to 
behind  a  hedge.  At  nightfall,  Worousky  drag-  rest  his  arm.  This  examination  ended,  the  robe 
ged  himself  along  with  great  difficulty  to  the  of  the  automaton  was  raised,  and  the  interior  of 
adj.ncent  house  of  a  physician  of  the  name  of  the  iMnly  could  also  be  inspected. 

Osloff,  whose  benevolence  was  well-known,  and  “The  doors  being  then  closed,  M.  de  Kempe- 
the  doctor,  moved  by  his  suffcring.»',  attended  Icn  wound  up  one  of  the  wheels  with  a  key  bo 
upon,  and  promised  to  conceal  him.  His  wound  |  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  chest;  after  which  the 
was  serious,  but  the  doctor  felt  confl<lent  of  Turk,  with  a  gentle  nod  of  salutation,  pla<  ed  his 
curing  him,  until  gangrene  set  in,  and  his  life  hand  on  one  of  the  pieces,  raised  it,  deposited  it 
could  only  be  saved  at  the  cost  of  half  his  body,  on  another  square,  and  laid  his  arm  on  the  cu- 
The  amputation  was  successful,  and  Worousky  shion  before  him.  The  inventor  had  stated  that, 
saved.  ns  the  automaton  could  not  speak,  it  would  sig- 

“During  this  time,  M.  de  Kempelen,  a  cele-  nify  check  to  the  king  by  three  nods,  and  to  the 
brated  Viennese  mechanician,  came  to  Russia  queen  by  two. 

to  pay  a  visit  to  M.  Osloff,  with  whom  he  had  “The  doctor  moved  in  his  turn,  and  waited 
been  long  acquainted.  He  was  traveling  about  patiently  till  his  adversniT,  whose  movements 
to  learn  foreign  languages,  the  study  of  which  had  all  the  dignity  of  the  Sultan  he  represented, 
he  afterwards  displayed  in  his  splendid  work  on  had  moved.  The  game,  though  slow  at  first, 
the  “Mechani.sm  of  Words,"  publi.shed  at  Vienna  soon  grew  animated,  and  the  doctor  found  he 
in  1791.  M.  de  Kempelen  stopped  a  short  time  had  to  deal  with  a  tremendous  opponent;  for, 
in  every  country  the  language  of  which  he  do-  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  defeat  the  figure,  his 
sired  t>»  learn,  and  his  aptitude  Avas  so  great  that  game  was  growing  quite  desperate.  It  is  true, 
he  acquired  it  very  speedily.  though,  that  for  some  minutes  pa-vt,  the  doctor’s 

“  This  visit  was  the  more  agreeable  to  the  attention  had  appeared  to  be  distracted,  and  one 
doctor,  as  for  some  time  he  had  been  alarmed  as  idea  seemed  to  occupy  him.  But  while  hesitat- 
to  the  consequences  of  the  noble  action  he  had  ing  whether  ho  should  impart  his  thoughts  to 
performed ;  he  feared  being  compromised  if  it  his  friend,  the  figure  gave  three  nods.  The 
were  found  out,  and  his  embarras.'^ement  was  ex-  game  was  over. 

treme,  for,  living  alone  with  an  old  hou.sckccpcr,  “  ‘  By  Jove !’  the  loser  said,  with  a  tinge  of 
he  bad  no  one  to  consult  or  to  help  him.  Hence,  vexation,  which  the  sight  of  the  inventor’s  smil- 
he  told  M.  de  Kempelen  his  secret,  and  begged  ing  face  soon  dispelled,  ‘if  1  were  not  certain 
his  aid.  Though  at  first  startled  by  sharing  Worousky  is  at  tliis  moment  in  bed,  I  should 
such  a  secret — fur  he  knew  that  a  reward  was  j  l)elievc  I  had  been  playing  with  him.  His  head 
offered  for  the  insurgent  chief,  and  that  the  act  |  alone  is  capable  of  inventing  such  a  checkmate, 
of  humanity  he  was  about  to  help  in  might  send  .  And  besides,’  the  doctor  said,  looking  fixedly  at 
him  to  Siberia — still,  M.  de  Kempelen,  on  seeing  M.  do  Kempelen,  ‘can  you  tell  me  why  your 
Worousky’s  mutilated  body,  felt  moved  with  automaton  plays  with  the  left  hand,  just  like 
compassion,  and  began  contriving  some  plan  to  Worousky?’* 

secure  his  escape.  -  -  -  — - - - - - 

“Dr.  Osloff  was  a  passionate  lover  of  chess,  '*  The  automaton  eheas- player  always  used  the  left 
and  had  played  numerous  games  with  his  patient  hand— a  d-.fect  falsely  attributed  to  the  carelessness 
during  his  tardy  convalescence ;  but  Worousky  I  of  the  constructor. 
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“The  mccluinician  began  laughing,  and  not 
wishing  to  prolong  this  mystitication,  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  so  many  others,  he  confess^  to  his 
friend  th-it  he  had  really  been  playing  with 
Worousky. 

“  ‘  But  where  the  deuce  have  you  put  him, 
then  the  doctor  said,  looking  round  to  try  and 
discover  his  opponent 

“  The  inventor  laughed  heartily. 

“  ‘  W ell !  do  you  not  recognize  me  ?’  the  Turk 
exclaimed,  holding  out  his  left  hand  to  the  doc¬ 
tor  in  reconciliation,  while  Kempelen  raised  the 
robe,  and  displayed  tbe  poor  cripple  stowed 
away  in  the  body  of  the  automaton. 

“M.  Osloff  could  no  longer  keep  his  counte¬ 
nance,  and  he  joined  the  others  in  their  laugh¬ 
ter.  But  he  was  the  first  to  stop,  for  he  wanted 
an  explanation. 

“‘But  how  do  you  manage  to  render  Wo¬ 
rousky  invisible  ? 

“  M.  de  Kempelen  then  explained  how  he 
concealed  the  living  automaton  before  it  entered 
the  Turk’s  body. 

“  ‘  See  here !’  he  said,  opening  the  chest, 
*  these  wheels,  pulleys  and  cranks  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  chest,  are  only  a  deception.  The 
frames  that  support  them  are  hung  on  hinges, 
and  can  be  turned  back  to  leave  space  for  the 
player  while  you  are  examining  the  body  of  the 
automaton. 

“  ‘  When  this  inspection  was  ended,  and  as 
soon  as  the  robe  was  allowed  to  fall  Worousky 
entered  the  Turk’s  body  we  have  Just  examined, 
and,  while  I  was  showing  you  the  box  and  the 
machinery,  he  was  taking  his  time  to  pass  his 
arms  and  hands  into  those  of  the  figure.  You 
can  understand  that,  owing  to  the  size  of  the 
neck,  which  is  hidden  by  the  broad  and  enor¬ 
mous  collar,  he  can  easily  pass  his  head  into 
this  mask,  and  see  the  chess-board.  I  must  add, 
that  when  I  pretend  to  wind  up  the  machine,  it 
is  only  to  drown  the  sound  of  W orousky’s  move¬ 
ments.*  ” 

It  is  a  lesson  wliich  only  young  men 
need,  but  which  they  for  the  most  part 
greatly  need,  that  no  eminettce  in  any  art 
can  be  acquired  Avithout  patient  labor, 
acting  in  alliance  with  native  dispositions. 
Heaven-descended  genius,  in  turn-down 
collars,  will  not  suffice ;  and  it  is  because 
young  men  of  parts  arc  too  indolently 
salistieil  AA’ith  facile  small  successes,  and 
can  not  coerce  their  energies  into  steady 
labor,  that  Ave  have  so  many  incomplete 
jAcrforniances,  buds  that  never  become 
fruit,  cleverness  that  makes  no  lasting  im¬ 
pression.  In  Robert-Houdin’s  career,  the 
esson  of  patience  is  well  illustrated.  lie 
had  native  dispositions,  an  unequivocal 
talent  for  sleight-of-hand,  and  mecdianical 
contrivances.  But  he  did  not  trust  to  this 
aptitude ;  he  Avorked  it  till  it  became  a 
power.  We  have  already  indicated  the 


practice  by  Avhich  he  educated  this  talent, 
and  Ave  shall  noAV  see  the  labor  which  he 
devoted  to  the  invention  of  mechanical 
contrivances.  Probably  some  youth  of  a 
literary  turn  will  smile  a  sarcastic  smile  at 
the  notion  of  a  juggler  illustrating  the 
career  of  genius.  lie  Avill,  perhaps,  con¬ 
sider  Koberl-Iloudin  too  much  his  inferior 
in  intellectual  rank  to  furnish  him  Avith  an 
example.  And  yet,  Avithout  any  sarcastic 
intention,  we  might  show  that  the  conjuror 
Avas  really  a  man  of  greater  ability  than 
many  a  successful  author.  We  do  not 
simply  mean  that  he  Av.as  able  to  do  Avhat 
the  author  could  not  do  ;  we  mean  that  on 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  intcllectiual  poAver 
displayed  in  each  case,  the  conjuror  has 
the  superiority.  Both  of  them  aim  at 
amusing  the  public  ;  both  appeal  to  the 
Avonder,  curiosity,  and  sympathy  Avith  tal¬ 
ent,  Avhich  exist  largely  m  the  ])ublic. 
Xeither  of  them  does  more.  They  do  not 
materially  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  know¬ 
ledge,  nor  impress  a  new  direction  on  the 
current  of  men’s  thoughts.  The  amuse¬ 
ment  of  a  novel  (not  of  the  highest  class,) 
a  book  of  sketches,  or  a  criticism,  may  be 
superior  in  the  kind  of  influence  it  exerts ; 
but  production.,  in  the  present  state  of 
literature,  iloes  not  require  faculties  of  a 
rarer  or  more  admirable  order  than  those 
required  for  such  performances  as  llou- 
din’s.  There  is  little  originality  or  sin¬ 
cerity  in  ordinary  novels.  There  is  only 
a  more  or  less  clever  rearrangement  of  the 
old  materials.  The  characters  are  those  of 
the  circulating  library ;  the  incidents  are 
not  only  improbable,  but  mostly  foolish, 
and  such  as  have  been  used  time  out  of 
mind ;  the  language  is  equally  eonven- 
tional ;  the  dialogue  Avholly  fictitious  and 
factitious.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  Ixpoks 
are  rarely  netv.  They  are  not  eontribu- 
tions  to  our  experienee,  but  rtfacimmti. 
The  literary  man  juggles  Avitli  phrases, 
as  the  juggler  Avitlt  eards.  He  amuses 
AV'hile  he  (feceives  us.  We  do  not  believe 
in  him.  We  are  content  if  ho  only  AA’hiles 
away  the  time.  We  aAlinire  his  special 
talent  for  the  manipulation  of  language, 
all  the  more  because,  not  having  that  tal¬ 
ent  ourselves,  Ave  are  dis|>osed  to  think  it 
admirable ;  as  we  think  the  special  talent 
of  the  juggler  admirable  becau.se  Ave  know 
hoAA'  impossible  it  AA'ould  be  for  us  to  imi¬ 
tate  his  feats.  If  all  men  were  able  to 
juggle  cards  and  balls,  only  supreme  ex¬ 
cellence  would  command  attention.  If  all 
men  could  express  thenaselves  Avith  facility 
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and  copiousness,  without  hurling  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Lindley  Murray,  most  of  those 
wiio  are  now  styled  literary  men  would 
have  no  vocation ;  only  those  who  had 
new  ideas,  or  new  experience  to  commu¬ 
nicate,  would  gain  a  hearing.  Consider¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  in  the  10.083  of  current 
literature,  invention,  originality  of  any 
kind,  is  r.ore  ;  and  considering  further  that 
Ilobert-IIoudin,  in  his  art,  displayed  re¬ 
markable  invention,  as  well  as  great  special 
talent — constructing  machines  which  could 
only  be  constructed  by  a  very  ingenious 
mechanican,  .and  inventing  tricks  which 
implied  powers  of  combination  and 
observation  given  but  to  few  —  we  are 
|)erfectly  serious  in  declaring  our  estimate 
of  liobert-Houdin’s  powers  to  be  higher 
than  our  e8tim.oto  of  the  jiowers  of  many 
a  man  who  makes  a  certain  figure  in  the 
circulating  libraries. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  and  Ave 
return  to  Iloudin’s  preparatory  studies. 
He  had  determined  on  constructing  a  va¬ 
riety  of  automata.  The  first  he  made  are 
thus  described : 

“  The  first  was  a  small  pastrycook  issuing 
from  his  shop-door  at  the  word  of  command,  j 
and  bringing,  according  to  the  spectator’s  re-  | 
quest,  |)atties  and  refreshments  of  every  des-  j 
cription.  At  the  8i«le  of  the  shop  assistant 
pastrycooks  might  be  seen  rolling  paste  and  ! 
putting  it  in  the  oven.  j 

“  Another  specimen  represented  two  clowns,  j 
Auriol  and  Debureau.  The  latter  held  out  at  I 
arm’s  length  a  chair,  on  which  his  merry  com-  | 
rade  performed  acrobatic  tricks,  like  his  name-  i 
sake  at  the  circus  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  I 
After  these  performances  Auriol  smoked  a 
pipe,  and  ended  by  accompanying  on  the  fla¬ 
geolet  an  air  played  by  the  orchestra. 

“  The  next  was  a  mysterious  orange-tree,  on 
which  flowers  and  fruit  burst  into  life  at  the 
request  of  the  ladies.  As  the  finale,  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  I  borrowed  was  conveyed  into  an 
orange  purposely  left  on  the  tree.  This  opened 
and  displayed  the  handkerchief,  which  two 
butterflies  took  by  the  corners  and  unfolded 
before  the  spectators. 

“  Lastly,  I  made  a  dial  of  transparent  glass, 
which  marked  the  hours  at  the  will  of  the  spec¬ 
tators,  and  struck  the  time  on  a  crystal  bell.” 

Whatever  importance  we  may  attach  to 
such  works,  no  one  will  deny  the  inge¬ 
nuity  and  labor  required  for  their  inven¬ 
tion  and  construction.  Only  the  inventor 
c.'ui  truly  know  the  pangs  and  plciisures, 
the  tentatives  and  failures  on  the  pathway 
of  success.  While  Hondin  was  under¬ 
going  these,  an  unforeseen  catastrophe 
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ruined  his  father-in-law  and  himself ;  he 
could  now  no  longer  indulge  in  the  inven¬ 
tor’s  delicious  lalsora,  he  had  to  work  for 
the  daily  support  of  his  family.  He  re¬ 
sumed  his  old  trade  of  repairing  clocks 
.and  Av.atches.  He  moA’ed  his  whole  fa¬ 
mily  into  a  modest  lodging  in  the  rue  du 
Temple,  at  three  hundred  francs  a-year, 
consisting  of  a  room,  a  bed-room,  and 
“  a  stove  in  a  cupboard,  to  which  the  pro¬ 
prietor  gave  the  n.ame  of  kitchen.”  Thus 
housed,  he  worked  courageously,  now 
looking  at  a  cog-wheel,  and  now  diving 
into  the  kitchen  to  stir  a  ragout  or  watch 
tha  pot  aufeit. 

“  I  had  resumed  my  first  trade,  that  of  repair¬ 
ing  watches  and  clocks.  Still,  this  was  only  to 
secure  our  hand-to-mouth  existence,  for  all  the 
J  while  I  wa.s  repairing  I  was  meditating  a  piece 
of  clockwork  the  success  of  which  re.stored 
I  some  ease  to  our  household.  It  was  an  alarum 
which  was  thus  arranged  : 

“  You  placed  it  by  your  side  when  you  went 
to  bed,  and  at  the  hour  desired,  a  peiu  aroused 
the  sleeper,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  ready 
j  lighted  candle  came  out  from  a  small  box.  I 
was  the  prouder  of  this  invention  and  its  suc¬ 
cess,  as  it  was  the  first  of  my  ideas  which  pro¬ 
duced  me  any  profit 

“  This  ‘  alarum  light’,  as  I  christened  it,  was 
so  popular  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  it,  I  was  obliged  to  add  a  workshop 
to  my  rooms  and  hire  several  workmen.  En¬ 
couraged  by  such  a  favorable  result,  I  turned 
my  attention  afresh  to  inventions,  and  gave  a 
free  scope  to  my  imagination.  I  succeeded  in 
making  several  more  toys,  among  which  was 
one  which  my  readers  will  probably  remember 
to  have  seen  in  the  shop-windows.  It  was  a 
glass  dial,  mounted  on  a  column  of  the  same 
material.  This  ‘  mysterious  clock’  (as  I  called 
it),  altliough  entirely  transparent,  indicated  the 
hour  witli  the  greatest  exactness,  and  struck, 
without  any  apparent  mechanism  to  make  it 
move.  I  also  constructed  several  automata, 
such  as  a  conjuror  playing  with  cups,  a  dancer 
on  the  tight-rope,  singing  birds,  Ac.” 

Ruin  again  threatened  him.  A  bill  of 
tAvo  thousand  francs  A»'as  due  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  there  was  not  a  franc 
in  the  house  to  pay  it.  He  had  recently 
formed  the  idea  of  a  ucaa'  autom.aton,  on 
AA'hich  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  a  san¬ 
guine  inventor  h.ad  been  fixed  :  it  was  to 
be  a  A^'riting-and-drawing  automaton, 
which  should  ansAA’er  in  A^’riting,  or  in 
emblems,  any  questions  proposed  by  the 
sfHJCtators.  In  the  urgency  of  his  present 
distress,  he  hurried  to  a  rich  curiosity 
dejiler,  to  whom  several  of  his  inventions 
had  been  sold.  To  him  the  new  idea  was 
14 
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explained,  and  so  delighted  was  the  dealer 
that  he  at  once  agreed  to  purchase  it  for 
five  thousand  franc.s  —  half  the  money 
down,  and  the  other  half  on  delivery, 
eighteen  months  from  that  date.  Joy 
was  once  more  on  the  faces  and  in  the 
hearts  of  the  little  family.  But  presently 
a  certain  anxiety  stole  over  the  inventor. 
He  had  engage(l  to  deliver  the  automaton 
by  a  certain  day,  and  now  he  foresaw  a 
thousand  obstacles  which  had  not  occurred 
before.  Determined  to  free  himself  from 
all  the  numerous  interruptions  occasioned 
by  the  visits  of  friends,  customers,  rela¬ 
tives,  and  borc.s,  he  made  a  wise  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  kept  it :  entrusting  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  business  to  one  of  his  w’ork- 
men,  he  retired,  in  spite  of  the  prayers 
and  tears  of  his  whole  family,  to  a  lodg¬ 
ing  in  the  suburbs,  at  Belleville,  and  there 
in  solitude  worked  courageou.sly  at  his 
automaton.  The  first  days  of  solitude 
and  separation  from  wife  and  children 
were  bitter  enough ;  and  many  of  the 
hours  were  gloomy  and  desjwndent.  But 
the  strength  of  his  passion,  and  a  sense 
of  duty,  sustained  him.  If  a  tear  stood 
in  his  eye,  he  closed  it,  and  visions  of  the 
various  combiu.ations  which  were  to  move 
the  automaton  appeared  before  him :  he 
gazed  upon  the  wheels  he  had  made : 
they  too  were  his  children,  and  he  smiled 
the  father’s  smile.  Every  Tliursday  his 
wife  and  children  8|)ent  the  evening  with 
him,  and  every  Sunday  he  dined  with 
them.  These  few  hours  were  the  only 
hours  given  to  relaxation.  Work  and 
solitary  musings  filled  up  the  rest. 

Nor  were  mechanic^  difficulties  the 
only  ones  he  had  to  contend  against  in 
the  construction  of  his  automaton.  He 
had  ordered  the  body,  legs,  arms,  and 
head  to  be  made  by  a  carver.  At  the  end 
of  a  month  these  appeared  ;  the  legs  and 
trunk  were  tvell  enough,  but  the  head  was 
the  head  of  a  saint ;  and  as  the  sculptor 
never  carved  any  thing  but  saints,  nothing 
else  w'as  to  be  ^ot  from  him.  After 
trying  elsewhere  in  vain,  Houdin  deter¬ 
mined  to  carve  the  head  for  himself  and 
actually  taught  himself  how  to  do  this. 
More  than  a  twelvemonth  pa.ssed,  and  the 
automaton  was  now  complete. 

“  After  many  doubs  as  to  the  success  of  my 
enterprise,  the  soUmn  moment  arrived  when  I 
should  make  the  first  trial  of  my  writer.  I  had 
spent  the  whole  day  in  giving  the  last  touches 
to  the  automaton,  which  sat  before  me  as  if 
awaiting  my  orders,  and  prepared  to  answer  the 


questions  I  asked  it  I  had  only  to  press  the 
spring  in  order  to  enjoy  the  long-awaited  result 
My  heart  beat  violently,  and  though  I  was 
alone,  I  trembled  with  emotion  at  the  mere 
thought  of  this  imposing  trial. 

“  I  had  just  laid  the  first  sheet  of  paper 
before  my  writer,  and  asked  him  this  question : 

“  ‘Who  is  the  author  of  your  being?’ 

“  I  pressed  the  spring,  and  the  clockwork 
began  acting.  I  dared  hardly  breathe  through 
fear  of  disturbing  the  operations.  The  auto¬ 
maton  bowed  to  me,  and  I  could  not  refrain 
from  smiling  on  it  as  on  my  own  son.  Hut 
when  I  saw  the  eyes  fix  an  attentive  glance  on 
the  paper — when  the  arm,  a  fbw  seconds  before 
numb  and  lifeless,  began  to  move  and  trace  my 
signature  in  a  firm  handwriting — the  tears 
started  to  my  eyes,  and  I  fervently  thanked 
Heaven  for  granting  me  such  success.  .Vnd  it 
w’as  not  alone  the  satisfaction  I  experienced  as 
inventor,  but  the  certainty  I  had  of  being  able 
to  restore  some  degree  of  comfort  to  my  fami¬ 
ly,  that  caused  my  deep  feeling  of  gratitude. 

“  After  making  my  Sosia  repeat  my  signature 
a  thousand  times,  I  gave  it  this  next  question  : 
‘  What  o’clock  is  it  ?’ 

“The  automaton,  acting  in  obedience  to  a 
clock,  wrote :  ‘  It  is  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.’ 

“  This  was  a  very  timely  warning.  I  pro¬ 
fited  by  it,  and  went  straight  to  bed.  Against 
my  expecUtions,  I  enjoyed  a  sleep  I  had  not 
known  for  a  long  time.*’ 

This  really  remarkable  invention  was 
exhibited  at  the  Exposition  of  1844,  and 
visited  by  thousands,  as  well  as  by  the 
Royal  Family'.  Houdin  makes  a  remark 
connected  with  it,  which  is  very  instruc¬ 
tive,  and  a])plies  to  a  great  many  cases ;  — 

“The  public  (I  do  not  mean  the  educated 
portion)  generally  understand  nothing  of  the 
mechanical  effects  by  which  an  automaton  is 
moved  ;  but  they  are  pleased  to  see  them,  and 
often  only  value  them  by  the  multiplicity  of  their 
parts.  I  had  taken  every  care  to  render  the 
mechani.'im  of  my  writer  as  perfect  as  possible, 
and  had  set  great  store  on  making  the  clock 
work  noiseless.  In  doing  thi.«,  I  wished  to  imi¬ 
tate  nature,  whose  complicated  instruments  act 
almost  imperceptibly. 

“  Can  it  be  credited  that  this  very  perfec¬ 
tion,  which  I  had  worked  so  hard  to  attain,  was 
unfavorable  to  my  automaton?  On  its  first 
exhibition,  I  frequently  heard  persons  who  only 
saw  the  outside,  say : 

“  ‘  That  writer  is  first-rate ;  but  the  mechan¬ 
ism  is  probably  very  simple.  It  often  requires 
such  a  trifle  to  produce  great  results.’ 

“  The  idea  then  struck  me  of  rendering  the 
clockwork  a  little  less  perfect,  so  that  a  whiz¬ 
zing  sound  should  be  heard,  something  like  cot¬ 
ton-spinning.  Then  the  worthy  public  formed 
a  very  different  estimate  of  my  work,  and  the 
admiration  increased  in  a  ratio  to  the  intensity 
of  the  noise.  Such  exclamations  as  these  were 
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continually  heard:  ‘How  inf^enioua!  What 
complicate  machinery  I  What  talent  such 
combinations  must  require  I’ 

“  In  order  to  obtain  this  result,  I  had  render¬ 
ed  my  automaton  less  perfect;  and  I  was 
wrong.  In  this  I  followed  the  example  of  cer¬ 
tain  actors  who  overdo  their  parts  in  order  to 
produce  a  greater  effect  They  raise  a  laugh, 
but  they  infringe  the  rules  of  art,  and  are  rare¬ 
ly  ranked  among  first-rate  artists.  Eventually, 

I  got  over  my  susceptibility,  and  my  machine 
was  restored  to  its  first  condition.” 

His  exile  at  Belleville  did  not  terminate 
with  the  completion  of  the  automaton 
writer  ;  he  also  constructed  an  automaton 
nightingale,  and  found  himself  thus  the 
possessor  of  seven  thousand  francs. 

We  must  pass  over  the  troubles  and 
vexations  he  incurred  in  getting  a  thea¬ 
ter,  building  it,  and  making  every  thing 
ready  for  his  Soirees  Fantastiques  ;  and  1 
will  pause  at  the  third  of  .July,  1845,  j 
when  the  terrible  ordeal  of  a  first  appear- ; 
ance  was  to  be  made. 

“  The  day  of  my  first  representation  had  at 
length  arrived.  To  say  how  1  spent  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  all  I  remember  is,  that,  at  the  end  of  a 
feverish  and  sleepless  night,  occasioned  by  the 
multiplicity  of  my  tasks,  I  had  to  organize  and 
foresee  every  thing,  for  I  was  at  once  manager, 
machini.st,  author,  and  actor.  What  a  terrible 
responsibility  for  a  poor  artist,  whose  life  had 
liitherto  l>cen  spent  among  his  tools ! 

“  At  .seven  in  the  evening,  a  thou.sand  things 
had  still  to  be  done,  but  I  was  in  a  state  of 
febrile  excitement  which  doubled  my  strength 
and  energy,  and  I  got  through  them  all. 

“  Eight  o’clock  struck  and  echoed  through 
my  heart  like  the  peal  that  summons  the  cul¬ 
prit  to  execution ;  never  in  my  life  did  I  ex¬ 
perience  such  emotion  and  torture.  Ah  !  if  I 
could  only  draw  back  !  Had  it  been  possible 
to  fly  and  abandon  this  position  I  had  so  long 
desired,  with  what  happiness  would  I  have  re¬ 
turned  to  my  peaceful  avocations !  And  yet, 
why  did  I  feel  this  mad  terror  ?  I  know  not, 
for  three-fourths  of  the  room  were  filled  with 
persons  on  whose  indulgence  I  could  rely. 

“  I  made  a  final  attack  on  my  pusillanimity. 

“  ‘Cornel’  I  said  to  myself,  ‘courage  !  I  have 
my  name,  my  future,  my  children’s  fortune  at 
stake :  courage  1’ 

“  This  thought  restored  me ;  I  passed  my 
hand  several  times  over  my  agitated  feature.^, 
ordered  the  curtain  to  bo  raiseil,  and  without 
further  reflection  I  walked  boldly  on  the  stage. 

“  My  friends,  aware  of  my  sufferings,  received 
me  with  some  encouraging  applause ;  this  kind 
reception  restored  my  confidence,  and,  like  a 
gentle  dew,  refreshed  my  mind  and  senses.  I 
began. 

“  To  assert  that  I  acquitted  myself  &irly 
would  be  a  proof  of  vanity,  and  yet  it  would  be 


excusable,  for  I  received  rented  signs  of  ap¬ 
plause  from  my  audience.  But  how  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  applau.se  of  the  friendly  and 
the  paying  public  ?  I  was  glad  to  deceive  my¬ 
self,  and  my  experiments  gained  by  it. 

“  The  first  part  was  over  and  the  curtain  fell. 
My  wife  came  directly  to  embrace  me,  to  encou¬ 
rage  me,  and  thank  me  for  my  courageous 
efforts.  I  may  now  confess  it :  I  believed  tliat 
I  had  been  alone  severe  to  myself,  and  that  it 
was  possible  all  this  applause  was  sterling  coin. 
This  belief  did  me  an  enormous  good ;  and  why 
should  I  conceal  it,  tears  of  joy  stood  in  my 
eyes,  which  I  hastened  to  wipe  away  lest  my 
feelings  might  prevent  my  preparations  for  the 
second  part 

“  The  curtain  rose  again,  and  I  approached 
my  audience  with  a  smile  on  my  lips.  I  judged 
of  this  change  in  my  face  by  those  of  my  spec¬ 
tators,  for  they  began  all  at  once  to  share  my 
good  humor.  How  many  times  since  have  I 
tried  this  imitative  faculty  on  the  part  of  the 
public  I  If  you  are  anxious,  ill-disposed,  or 
vexed,  or  should  your  face  bear  the  stamp  of 
any  annoying  impression,  your  audience, 
straightway  imitating  the  contraction  of  your 
features,  begins  to  frown,  grow  serious,  and  ill- 
disposed  to  be  favorable  to  you.  If,  however, 
you  appear  on  the  stage  with  a  cheerful  face, 
the  most  sombre  brows  unwrinkle,  and  every 
one  seems  to  say  to  the  artist ;  ‘  How  d’ye  do, 
old  fellow,  your  fiice  pleases  mo,  I  only  want  an 
opportunity  to  applaud  you.’  Such  seemed  to 
be  the  case  with  my  public  at  this  moment 

“  It  was  more  easy  for  me  to  feel  at  m^  ease 
as  I  was  beginning  my  favorite  experiment, 

‘  the  surprising  pocket  handkerchief,’  a  medley 
of  clever  deceptions.  After  borrowing  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  I  produced  from  it  a  multitude  of  ob¬ 
jects  of  every  description,  such  as  sugar-plums, 
feathers  of  every  size  up  to  a  drum-major’s, 
fans,  comic  journals,  and,  as  a  finale,  an  enor¬ 
mous  basket  of  flowers,  which  I  distributed  to 
the  ladies.  This  trick  was  perfectly  success¬ 
ful,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  it  at  my  fingers’ 
ends. 

“The  next  performance  was  the  ‘orange 
tree,’  and  I  had  every  reason  to  calculate  on 
this  trick,  for,  in  mv  private  rehearsals,  it  was 
the  one  I  always  did  best  I  began  with  a  few 
juggling  tricks  as  introduction,  which  were  per¬ 
fectly  successful,  and  I  had  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  I  was  getting  through  it  capitally,  when  a 
sudden  thought  crossed  my  mind  and  paralyzed 
me.  I  was  assailed  by  a  panic  which  roust 
have  been  felt  to  be  understood,  and  I  will  try 
to  explain  it  by  an  illustration. 

“  When  you  are  learning  to  swim,  the  teacher 
begins  by  giving  you  this  important  piece  of 
advice :  ‘  Have  confidence  and  all  will  be  well.’ 
If  you  follow  his  advice,  you  easily  keep  your¬ 
self  up  on  the  water,  and  it  seems  perf^tly 
natural ;  thus  you  learn  to  swim.  But  it  often 
happens  tliat  a  sudden  thought  crosses  your 
mind  like  lightning:  ‘Suppose  my  strength 
failed  me  I’  From  that  time  you  hurry  your 
movements,  you  redouble  your  speed,  the  water 
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DO  longer  6u.stains  you,  you  flounder  about, 
and,  if  a  helping  hand  were  not  by,  you  would 
be  lost 

“  Such  was  my  situation  on  the  stage  ;  the 
thought  had  suddenly  struck  me :  ‘  Suppose  1 
were  to  fail !’  And  immediately  I  began  to  talk 
quick,  hurried  on  in  my  anxiety  to  tinish,  felt 
confused,  and,  like  the  tired  swimmer,  1  floun¬ 
dered  about  without  being  able  to  emerge  from 
the  chaos  of  my  ideas. 

“  Oh!  then  I  experienced  a  torture,  an  agony 
which  1  could  not  describe,  but  which  might 
easily  become  mortal  were  it  prolonged. 

“  The  real  public  were  cold  and  silent,  my 
friends  were  foolish  enough  to  applaud,  but  the 
rest  remained  quiet.  I  scarcely  dared  to  look 
round  the  room,  and  my  experiment  ended  I  j 
know  not  how. 

“  I  proceeded  to  the  next,  but  my  nerrous 
system  had  reached  such  a  degree  of  irritation 
that  I  no  longer  knew  what  1  said  or  did.  I 
only  felt  that  I  was  speaking  with  extraordinary 
volubility,  so  tliat  the  four  last  tricks  of  my 
performance  were  done  in  a  few  minutes. 

“  The  curtain  fell  very  opportunely :  my 
strength  was  exhausted ;  but  a  little  longer  and 
I  should  have  had  to  crave  the  indulgence  of 
my  audience. 

“  In  my  life  I  never  passed  so  frightful  a  night 
as  the  one  following  my  flrst  performance.  I 
had  a  fever,  I  am  quite  certain,  but  that  was  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  my  moral  sufler- 
ings.  I  had  no  desire  left  or  courage  to  appear 
on  the  stage.  I  wished  to  sell,  give  up,  or  give 
away,  if  ncccssarv^  an  establishment  which 
tax^  my  strength  too  sev  >roly 

“  ‘  No,’  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  1  am  not  bom  for 
this  life  of  emotion.  I  will  quit  the  pardiing 
atmosphere  of  a  theater.  I  will,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  brilliant  fortune,  return  to  my  gentle 
andcalm  employment’ 

“  The  next  morning,  incapable  of  rising,  and, 
indeed,  firmly  resolved  to  give  up  my/epresen- 
tations,  I  had  the  bill  taken  doam  that  an¬ 
nounced  my  performance  for  that  evening.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  as  to  all  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  this  resolution.  Thus,  the  sacrifice  ac¬ 
complished,  1  found  myself  far  more  calm,  and 
even  yielded  to  the  imperious  claims  of  a  sleep 
I  had  for  a  long  time  denied  myself.” 

Who  can  read  this  without  sympathy  ? 
and  who  that  knows  the  perfidious  coun¬ 
sel  of  “  friends”  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  one  of  these  counselors  called  on  him 
the  next  morning,  and  blandly  assuming 
that  Houdin  had  resolved  on  not  repeat¬ 
ing  the  performance,  informed  him  that 
“  he  had  foretold  it always  thinking 
the  experiment  madness.  Houdin  was 
piqued.  He  had  intended  to  retire ;  but 
now  he  resolved  to  hold  his  ground.  The 
second  performance  went  off  much  better, 
but  unhappily  to  a  very  small  audience. 
He  went  on.  A  few  articles  in  the  news¬ 


papers  .attracted  attention,  and  the  public 
at  length  flocked  to  his  theater.  From 
that  time  his  success  was  constant.  It  is 
true  that  he  made  great  improvements  on 
his  firet  performances.  He  became  more 
at  his  ease  and  more  eflfective  on  the 
stage,  and  invented  new  tricks.  He  men¬ 
tions  the  difliculty  he  had,  in  common 
with  all  beginners,  to  conquer  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  rapid  speaking.  In  public  speak¬ 
ing  of  all  kinds,  the  more  slowly  a  story 
is  told  the  shorter  will  it  seem.  If  you 
speak  slowly,  your  hearers,  judging  that 
you  take  an  interest  in  each  sentence, 
yield  to  your  influence,  and  listen  with 
sustained  attention.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
you  hurry  on,  as  if  anxious  to  get  to  the 
end,  the  auditors  also  become  anxious  and 
are  influenced  by  your  hurry. 

As  most  of  our  readers  have  witnessed 
Houdin’s  remarkable  trick  of  second 
sight,  they  will  be  interested  to  learn  how 
he  educated  the  senses  of  his  son,  as  well 
as  his  own,  to  the  requisite  rapidity : 

“  I  took  a  domino,  the  cinq-quater  for  in¬ 
stance,  ahd  laid  it  before  him.  Instead  of 
letting  him  count  the  points  of  the  two  num¬ 
bers,  I  requested  the  boy  to  tell  me  the  total  at 
once. 

“  ‘  Nine,’  he  said. 

”  Then  I  added  another  domino,  the  quatcr- 
tray. 

”  ‘That  makes  sixteen,’  he  said,  without  any 
hesitation. 

“  I  stopped  the  first  lesson  here ;  the  next 
day  we  succeeded  in  counting  at  a  single  glance 
four  dominoes,  the  day  after  six,  and  thus  we 
at^Iength  were  enabled  to  give  instantaneously 
the  product  of  a  dozen  dominoes. 

“  This  result  obtained,  we  applied  ourselves 
to  a  far  more  difficult  task,  over  which  we  spent 
a  month.  My  son  and  I  pas.sed  rapidly  before  a 
toy-shop,  or  any  other  displaying  a  variety  of 
wares,  and  cast  an  attentive  glance  upon  it 
few  steps  further  on  we  drew  paper  and  pencil 
from  our  pockets,  and  tried  which  could  describe 
the  greatest  number  of  objects  seen  in  passing. 
I  must  own  that  my  son  reached  a  perfection 
far  greater  than  mine,  for  he  could  often  write 
down  forty  objects,  while  I  could  scarce  reach 
thirty.  Often  feeling  vexed  at  this  defect,  I 
would  return  to  the  shop  and  verify  his  state¬ 
ment,  but  he  rarely  made  a  mistake. 

“  My  male  readers  will  certainly  understand 
the  possibility  of  this,  but  they  will  recognize 
the  difficulty.  As  for  my  lady  readers,  I  am 
convinced  beforehand  they  will  not  be  of  the 
same  opinion,  for  they  daily  perform  far  more 
astounding  feats.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  can 
safely  assert  that  a  lady  seeing  another  pass  at 
full  speed  in  a  carriage,  will  have  time  to  analyse 
her  toilette  from  her  bonnet  to  her  shoes,  and 
be  able  to  describe  not  only  the  fashion  and 
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quality  of  the  stuffs,  but  also  say  if  the  lace  be 
real,  or  only  machine  made.  I  have  known 
ladies  do  this.” 

Nor  M’as  he  satisfied  with  iKavin"  ac¬ 
quired  even  this  unusual  rapidity  and 
comprehensiveness  of  crlance.  Although 
he  had  a  means  of  communication  with 
his  son  which  enabled  him  to  describe  any 
conceivable  object,  he  foresaw  many  diffi¬ 
culties  : 

I 

“  The  experiment  of  second  sipht  always 
formed  the  termination  of  my  performance. 
Each  evening  I  saw  unbelievers  arrive  with  all 
sorts  of  articles  to  triumph  over  a  secret  which 
they  could  not  unravel.  Before  going  to  see  j 
Rohert-IIoudin’s  son  a  council  was  held,  in 
which  an  object  that  mu.st  embarrass  the  father  I 
was  chosen.  Among  these  were  half  effacc<l  | 
antique  medals,  minerals,  books  printed  in  | 
characters  of  every  description  (living  and  dead  i 
language.s,)  coats  of  arms,  microscopic  objects, 
etc. 

“  But  what  caused  me  the  greatest  diffculty 
was  in  finding  out  the  contents  of  parcels,  often 
tieil  with  a  string,  or  even  sealed  up.  But  I ' 
had  managed  to  contend  successfully  against  all  | 
these  attempts  to  embarrass  me.  1  opened  ! 
boxe.s,  purses,  pocket-books,  etc.,  with  great : 
ease,  and  unnoticed,  while  appearing  to  bo 
engaged  on  something  quite  different.  Were  a  | 
scaled  parcel  offered  me,  I  cut  a  small  slit  in  the  j 
paper  with  the  nail  of  my  left  thumb,  which  I 
always  purposely  kept  very  long  and  sharp, 
and  thus  discovered  what  it  contained.  One 
essential  condition  was  excellent  sight,  and  that  j 
I  possessed  to  perfection.  I  owed  it  originally  ! 
to  my  old  trade,  and  practice  daily  improved 
it  An  equally  indispensable  necessity  was  to  j 
know  the  name  of  every  object  offered  me.  It  j 
was  not  enough  to  say,  for  instance,  “  It  is  a  i 
coin but  my  son  must  give  its  technical  j 
name,  its  value,  the  country  in  which  it  was 
current  and  the  year  in  which  it  was  struck.  I 
Thu.s,  for  instance,  if  an  English  crown  were  ! 
handed  me,  my  son  was  expected  to  state  that 
it  was  struck  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  and 
had  an  intrinsic  value  of  six  francs  eighteen 
centimes. 

“Aided  by  an  excellent  memory,  wo  had 
managed  to  classify  in  our  heads  the  name  and 
value  of  all  foreign  money.  Wo  could  also 
de.scribc  a  coat  of  arms  in  heraldic  terms.  Thus, 
on  the  arms  of  the  house  of  X - being  hand¬ 

ed  me,  my  son  would  reply  :  ‘  Field  gules,  with 
two  croziers  argent  in  pale.’  This  knowledge 
was  very  useful  to  us  in  the  »ahn$  of  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  Saint  Germain,  where  we  were  frequently 
summoned. 

“  I  had  also  learned  the  characters — though 
unable  to  translate  a  word — of  an  infinity  of: 
language.s,  such  as  Chinese,  Russian,  Turkish,  ' 
Greek,  Hebrew,  etc.  We  knew,  too,  the  names  1 
of  all  surgical  instruments,  so  that  a  surgical  I 
pocket-book,  however  complicated  it  might  be,  ' 


could  not  embarra.s8  us.  Lastly,  I  had  a  very 
sufficient  knowledge  of  mineralogy,  precious 
stone.s,  antiquities,  and  curiosities ;  but  I  had  at 
my  command  every  possible  resource  for  acquir¬ 
ing  these  studies,  as  one  of  my  dearest  and  best 
friends,  Aristide  le  Carpentier,  a  learned  anti¬ 
quary,  and  uncle  of  the  talented  composer  of 
the  same  name,  had,  and  still  ha.s,  a  cabinet  of 
antique  curiosities,  which  makes  the  keepers  of 
the  imperial  museums  fierce  with  envy.  My  son 
and  I  spent  many  long  days  in  learning  here 
names  and  dates,  of  which  we  afterwards  made 
a  learned  display.  Le  Carpentier  taught  me 
many  things,  and,  among  others,  he  described 
various  signs  by  which  to  recognize  old  coins 
when  the  die  is  worn  off.  Thus,  a  Trajan,  a 
Tiberius,  or  a  Marcus  Aurelius  became  as  fami¬ 
liar  to  me  as  a  five-franc  piece. 

“  Owing  to  my  old  trade,  I  could  open  a 
watch  with  ease,  and  do  it  with  one  hand,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  read  the  maker’s  name  without 
Uie  public  suspecting  it ;  then  I  shut  up  the 
watch  again  and  the  trick  was  ready ;  my  son 
managed  the  rest  of  the  business. 

“  But  that  power  of  memory  which  my  son 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  certainty  did  us 
the  greatest  service.  When  we  went  to  private 
houses,  he  needed  only  a  very  rapid  inspection, 
in  order  to  know  all  the  objects  in  a  room,  as 
well  as  the  various  ornaments  worn  by  the 
spectators,  such  as  chatelaines,  pins,  eye-glasses, 
fans,  brooches,  rings,  bouquets,  etc.  He  thus 
could  describe  these  objects  with  the  greatest 
ease,  when  I  pointed  them  out  to  him  by  our 
secret  communication.  Here  is  an  in.stance: 

“  One  evening,  at  a  house  in  the  Chaussee 
d’Antin,  and  at  the  end  of  a  performance 
which  had  been  as  successful  as  it  was  loudly 
applaudcil,  I  remembered  that  while  passing 
through  the  next  room  to  the  one  we  were  now 
in,  I  had  begged  my  son  to  cast  a  glance  at  a 
library  and  remember  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
books,  as  well  as  the  order  they  were  arranged 
in.  No  one  had  noticed  this  rapid  examina¬ 
tion. 

“  ‘  To  end  the  second-sight  experiment,  sir,’ 
I  said  to  the  ma.ster  of  the  house,  ‘  I  will  prove 
to  you  that  my  son  can  read  through  a  wall. 
Will  you  lend  me  a  book  ?’ 

“  I  was  naturally  conducted  to  the  library  in 
uestion,  which  I  now  pretended  to  sec  for  the 
rst  time,  and  I  laid  my  finger  on  a  book. 

“  '  Emile,’  I  said  to  my  son,  ‘  what  is  the  name 
of  this  work  ?’ 

“  ‘  It  is  Buffon,’  he  replied  quickly. 

“  ‘  And  the  one  by  its  side  ?*  an  incredulous 
spectator  hastened  to  ask. 

“  ‘On  the  right  or  left ?’  my  son  asked. 

“  ‘  On  the  right,’  the  speaker  said,  having  a 
good  reason  for  choosing  this  book,  for  the 
lettering  was  very  small. 

“  ‘  TTie  Travel*  of  Anachartia  the  Younger^ 
the  boy  replied.  .‘But,’  he  added,  ‘had  you 
a.sked  the  name  of  the  book  on  the  left,  sir,  I 
should  have  said  Lamartine's  Poetry.  A  little 
to  the  right  of  this  row,  I  see  Crebiilon’s  works ; 
below,  two  volumes  of  Fleury’s  Memoirs ;’  and 
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my  son  thus  named  a  dozen  books  before  he 
stopped. 

The  spectators  had  not  said  a  word  during 
this  description,  as  they  felt  so  amazed;  but 
when  the  experiment  had  ended,  all  compli¬ 
mented  us  by  clapping  their  hands.” 

It  has  been  made  abundantly  manifest 
by  what  has  already  been  stated,  that 
Iloudin’s  success  is  due  to  a  real  scientific 
|>owcr,  as  well  as  to  a  certain  special  apti¬ 
tude  for  sleight-of-hand.  His  tricks  and 
machines  imply  considerable  sagacity, 
knowledge  of  the  hum.an  mind,  and  me¬ 
chanical  invention.  He  is  very  far  from 
being  a  mere  juggler,  and  had  he  ventured 
on  writing  lus  Memoirs  himself^  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  genuine  autobiography,  he 
would  have  produced  a  work  of  lasting 
interest ;  instead  of  that  he  has  entrusted 
his  memoirs  to  some  feuilletoniste,  as  is 
the  fashion  among  his  countrj’inen,  and  we 
have  not  only  heaps  of  tinsel  in  lieu  of 
gold,  but  the  very  gold  itself  has  the  air 
of  tinsel.  If  the  uigenuous  reader,  seeing 
the  words  “  written  by  himself”  on  the 
title-page  of  these  volumes,  should  ask  on 
what  authority  we  so  unhesitatingly 
ascribe  the  w'riting  to  a  feuiUetonist.e^  our 
r^ly  is — the  authority  of  every  chapter 
of  the  work,  which  has  all  the  chique^  as 
well  as  all  the  faults  and  falsehood  of 
works  written  by  this  class.  It  is  not  only 
not  true,  but  does  not  read  like  an  attempt 
at  truth.  There  is  doubtless  a  true  story 
running  through  the  pages,  and  this  story 
we  have  endeavored  to  reproduce.  Some 
of  the  passages  bear  the  unmistakable 
signature  of  experience,  and  are  truly 
autobiographical,  but  they  arc  lost  amid 
passages  which  bear  the  equally  unmis- 
takame  signature  of  fiction — the  well- 
knowm  accent  of  the  spirituel  feuiUeton. 
It  seems  difficult  to  make  a  I  renchman 
really  believe  that  truth  is  better  than 
fiction,  or  even  to  understand  that  in  fic¬ 
tion  tlie  supreme  art  is  to  conceal  the  art. 
To  dazzle  and  startle  the  reader  with 
tricks  of  style  is  only  excusable  when 
style  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  writing, 
and  is  always  fatal  in  bio^aphy,  where  it 
betrays  that  the  thmg  said  is  of  less  con¬ 
sequence  than  the  manner  of  saying  it. 
Now,  in  Iloudin’s  career  there  was  appar¬ 
ently  material  for  a  serious  work,  which 
would  have  been  all  the  more  popular  if 
it  had  seemed  more  veracious.  As  it  is, 
the  book  is  certainly  amusing,  but  all  the 
time  we  read  it  w’e  seem  to  be  reading 
one  of  the  thousand  and  one  ingenuities 
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which  spring  from  Ihe  brain  of  the  feuil- 
letonistes,  not  a  real  autobiogra^ihy. 

Robert-Houdin  has  now  retired  from 
public  life.  He  has  made  a  fortune  by  his 
conjuring,  and  he  now  occupies  his  well- 
earned  leisure  bv  pursuing  his  scientific 
studies.  The  iJmveraal  Kxhihition  of 
1855  awarded  him  a  first-class  medal  for 
hisapplic.ations  of  electricity  to  mechanism, 
j  and  we  may  yet  st'c  his  name  attached  to 
I  some  important  scientific  discovery.  Our 
space  will  not  (lerniit  us  to  follow  his  suc- 
I  cessful  career  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
i  England,  but  the  curious  reader  may  find 
I  it  recorded  with  verv  pardonable  elation 
j  in  these  volumes.  "VVe  will  now  only  add 
!  that  he  has  been  once  seduced  from  his 
retirement,  and  donned  the  conjurer’s 
!  robe  at  the  request  of  the  Government, 
j  for  the  sake  of  discrediting  the  Marabouts 
j  of  Algiers,  by  showing  the  credulous  peo- 
1  pie  that  their  French  conquerors  have  men 
who  far  surp.ass  the  Marabouts,  and  who 
openly  avt)W  th.at  their  performances  are 
tricks.  The  account  of  his  expedition  to 
Algiers  is  amusing,  but  we  can  only  find 
room  for  this  story.  After  having  per- 
fomied  the  trick  of  suftering  an  Arab  to 
fire  at  him  with  a  loaded  pistol,  the  ball 
appearing  inside  an  apple  in  his  hand,  he 
journeyed  into  the  interior,  and  there  met 
several  Maraboubts,  one  of  whom  told 
him  that  he  was  not  to  be  deceived. 

“  ‘Why  so?’ 

‘‘  ‘  Because  I  don’t  believe  in  your  power.* 

“  ‘Ah,  indeed!  W^ell,  then,  if  you  do  not 
believe  in  my  power,  I  will  compel  you  to 
believe  in  my  skill.’ 

”  ‘  Neither  in  one  nor  the  other.’ 

‘‘  I  was  at  this  moment  the  whole  length  of 
the  room  from  the  Marabout 

‘‘  ‘Stay,’  I  said  to  him;  ‘you  see  this  five- 
franc  piece  ?’ 

‘‘  ‘  Yes.’ 

‘‘  ‘  Close  your  hand  firmly,  for  the  piece  will 
go  into  it  spite  of  yourself.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  ready,’  the  Arab  said,  in  an  incredu¬ 
lous  voice,  as  he  held  out  his  tightly-closed  fist 

‘‘  I  took  the  piece  at  the  end  of  my  fingers, 
so  that  the  assembly  might  all  see  it  then 
feigning  to  throw  it  at  the  Marabout  ft  disap¬ 
peared  at  the  word  ‘  Pass !' 

‘‘  My  man  opened  his  hand,  and,  finding  no¬ 
thing  in  it  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  to  say, 

‘  You  see,  I  told  you  so.’ 

‘‘  I  was  well  aware  the  piece  was  not  there, 
but  it  was  important  to  draw  the  Marabout’s 
attention  momentarily  from  his  sash,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  employed  the  feint 

‘‘  ‘That  does  not  surprise  me,’  I  replied,  ‘for 
I  threw  the  piece  with  such  strength  that  it  went 
right  through  your  band,  and  has  fallen  into  your 
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Rash.  Beini;  afraid  I  might  break  your  watch 
by  the  blow,  I  called  it  to  me  :  here  it  is  !*  And 
I  showed  him  the  watch  in  my  hand. 

“  The  Marabout  quickly  put  his  hand  in  his 
waist-belt,  to  assure  himself  of  the  tnith,  and 
was  quite  stupefied  at  finding  the  five-franc 
piece. 

The  spectators  were  astounderl.  Some 
among  them  began  telling  their  beads  with  a 
vivacity  evidencing  a  certain  agitation  of  mind; 
but  the  Marabout  frowned  witliout  saying  a 
word,  and  I  saw  he  was  spelling  over  some  evil 
design. 

“  ‘  I  now  believe  in  your  supernatural  power,’ 
he  said ;  *  you  are  a  real  sorcerer :  hence,  I  hope 
you  will  not  fear  to  repeat  here  a  trick  you  per¬ 
formed  in  your  theater;’  and  offering  roe  two 

[tistols  he  held  concealed  beneath  his  burnous, 
le  added,  ‘  Come  choose  one  of  these  pistols ; 
we  will  load  it,  and  I  will  fire  at  you.  You 
have  nothing  to  fear,  as  you  can  ward  off  all 
blows.’ 

“  I  confess  I  was  for  a  moment  staggered ;  I 
sought  a  subterfuge  and  found  none.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  me,  and  a  reply  was  anxiously 
awaited. 

“  The  Marabout  was  triumphant 
“  Bou-Allem,  being  aware  that  my  tricks 
were  only  the  result  of  skill,  was  angry  that  his 
guest  should  be  so  pestered ;  hence  he  began 
reproaching  the  Marabout  I  stopped  him, 
however,  for  an  idea  had  occurred  to  me  which 
would  save  me  from  my  dilemma,  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily  ;  then,  addressing  my  adversary  : 

“  You  are  aware,’  I  said,  with  assurance, 
‘  that  I  require  a  talisman  in  order  to  be  invul¬ 
nerable,  and,  unfortunately,  I  have  left  mine  at 
Algiers.’ 

“  The  Marabout  began  laughing  with  an 
incrediilons  air. 

“‘Still,’  I  continued,  ‘I  can,  by  remaining 
six  hours  at  prayers,  do  without  the  talisman, 
and  defy  your  weapon.  To-morrow  morning, 
at  eight  o’clock,  I  will  allow  you  to  fire  at  me 
in  tile  presence  of  tliese  Arab.s,  who  were  wit¬ 
nesses  of  your  challenge.’ 

“Bou-Allem,  astonished  at  such  a  promise, 
a.skcd  me  once  again  if  this  offer  was  serious, 
and  if  he  should  invite  the  company  for  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour.  On  my  affirmative,  they  agreed 
to  meet  before  tlie  stone  bench  I  have  already 
alluded  to. 

“  I  did  not  spend  my  night  at  prayers,  as  may 
be  supposed,  but  I  employed  about  two  hours 
in  insuring  my  invulnerability  ;  then,  satisfied 
with  the  result,  I  slept  soundly,  for  I  was  terribly 
tired. 

“  By  eight  the  next  morning  we  had  break¬ 
fasted,  our  horses  were  saddled,  and  our  escort 
was  awaiting  the  signal  for  our  departure, 
which  would  take  phmc  after  the  famous  ex¬ 
periment 

“  None  of  the  guests  were  absent,  and, 
indeed,  a  great  number  of  Arabs  came  in  to 
swell  the  crowd. 

“  The  pistols  were  handed  me ;  I  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  vents  were  clear,  and 


the  Marabout  put  in  a  fair  charge  of  powder 
and  drove  the  wad  home.  Among  the  bullets 
produce<l,  I  chose  one  which  I  openly  put  in 
the  pistol,  and  which  was  then  also  covered 
with  paper, 

“The  Arab  watched  all  these  movements, 
for  his  honor  was  at  stake. 

“  We  went  through  the  same  process  with 
the  second  pistol,  and  the  solemn  moment 
arrived. 

“  Solemn,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  every  body — 
to  the  spectators  who  were  uncertain  of  the 
issue,  to  Madame  Houdin,  who  had  in  vain  be¬ 
sought  me  to  give  up  this  trick,  for  she  feared 
the  result — and  solemn  also  to  me,  for  as  my  new 
trick  did  not  depend  on  any  of  the  arrangements 
made  at  Algiers,  I  feared  an  error,  an  act  of 
treachery — I  knew  not  what 

“  Still  I  posted  myself  at  fifteen  paces  from 
the  sheik,  without  evincing  the  slightest  emo¬ 
tion. 

“The  Marabout  immediately  seised  one  of 
the  pistols,  and,  on  my  giving  the  signal,  took  a 
deliberate  aim  at  me. 

“  The  pistol  went  off,  and  the  ball  appeared 
between  my  teeth. 

“  More  angry  than  ever,  my  rival  tried  to 
seize  the  other  pi.stol,  but  I  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  it  before  him. 

“  ‘  You  could  not  injure  me,’  I  said  to  him, 

‘  but  you  shall  now  see  that  ray  aim  is  more 
dangerous  than  yours.  Ix)ok  at  that  wall.’ 

“  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  on  the  newly  white¬ 
washed  wall  there  appeared  a  large  patch  of 
blood,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  I  had  aimed. 

“  The  Marabout  went  up  to  it,  dipped  bis 
finger  in  the  blood,  and,  raising  it  to  his  mouth, 
convinced  himself  of  the  reality.  When  he 
acquired  this  certainty,  his  arms  fell,  and  his 
head  was  bowed  on  his  chest,  as  if  he  were 
annihilated. 

“It  was  evident  that  for  the  moment  he 
doubted  every  thing,  even  the  Prophet 

“  The  spectators  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven, 
muttered  prayers,  and  regard^  me  with  a 
species  of  terror. 

“  This  scene  was  a  triumphant  termination  to 
my  performance.  I  therefore  retired,  leaving 
the  audience  under  the  impression  I  had  pro¬ 
duced.  We  took  leave  of  Bou-Allem  and  his 
son,  and  set  off  at  a  gallop. 

“  The  trick  I  have  Just  described,  though  so 
curious,  is  easily  prepared.  I  will  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  it,  while  explaining  the  trouble  it 
took  me. 

“  As  soon  as  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  I  took 
out  of  my  pistol-case — without  which  I  never 
travel — a  bullet-mould. 

“  I  took  a  card,  bent  up  the  four  edges,  and 
thus  made  a  .sort  of  trough,  in  which  I  placed  a 
piece  of  wax  taken  from  one  of  the  candles. 
When  it  was  melted,  I  mixed  with  it  a  little 
lamp-black  I  had  obtained  by  putting  the  blade 
of  a  knife  over  the  candle,  and  then  ran  this 
composition  in  the  bullet-mould. 

“  Had  I  allowed  the  liquid  to  get  quite  cold, 
the  ball  would  have  been  full  and  solid ;  but  in 
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about  ten  seconds  I  tamed  the  mould  over,  and 
the  portion  of  the  wax  not  yet  set  ran  out,  leav¬ 
ing  a  hollow  ball  in  the  mould.  This  operation 
is  the  same  as  that  used  in  making  tapers,  the 
thickness  of  the  outside  depending  on  the  time 
the  liquid  has  been  left  in  the  mould. 

“  I  wanted  a  second  ball,  which  I  made  | 
rather  more  solid  than  the  other ;  and  this  I 
tilled  with  blood,  and  covered  the  orifice  with 
a  lump  of  wax.  An  Irishman  had  once  taught 
me  the  way  to  draw  blood  from  the  thumb, 
without  feeling  any  pain,  and  I  employed  it  on 
this  occasion  to  fill  my  bullet 

“  Bullets  thus  prepared  bear  an  extraordinary 
resemblance  to  lead,  and  arc  easily  mistaken  for 
that  metal  when  seen  a  short  distance  off. 

“  With  this  explanation,  the  trick  will  be  | 
easily  understood.  After  showing  the  leaden  | 
bullet  to  the  spectators,  1  changed  it  for  my  ' 
hollow  ball,  and  openly  put  the  latter  into  the 
pistol.  By  pressing  the  wad  tightly  down,  the 
wax  broke  into  small  pieces,  and  could  not 
touch  me  at  the  distance  I  sto^. 


“At  the'!moment  the  pistol  was  fired,  I 
opened  my  mouth  to  display  the  lead  bullet  I 
held  between  my  teeth,  while  the  other  pistol 
contained  the  bullet  filled  with  blood,  which, 
bursting  against  the  wall,  left  its  imprint, 
though  the  wax  had  flown  to  atoms.” 

In  the  concluding  cliapter  he  explains 
how  the  Marabouts  perform  their  tricks, 
which  are  mere  child’s  play  compared 
with  those  of  European  jugglers.  On  the 
whole,  we  c.an  recommend  these  “Memoirs 
of  Kobert-lloudin”  as  pleasant  reading ; 
an  air  of  greater  veracity  would  have 
increased  their  attractiveness  tenfold,  and 
a  substitution  of  autobiographic  details 
for  the  numerous  passages  foisted  in  by 
the  compiler  would  have  made  it  a  htiok 
of  permanent  worth.  As  it  is,  wo  must 
accept  it  for  what  it  is  without  too  close  a 
scrutiny. 


From  the  Eeleetto  Berlew. 
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Ir  IS  a  sultry  summer’s  day.  The  sun 
has  been  blaring  for  hours  uncurtained  by 
a  cloud.  The  earth  seems  weary  of  his 
beams,  for  the  sky  glows  like  the  dome  of 
a  furnace,  and  the  winds  have  cea.sed  to 
fiin  the  feverish  landscape.  A  sense  of  op¬ 
pression,  nameless  and  indescrib.able,  is 
felt  by  man,  and  ^pears  to  be  shared  by 
bird  and  beast.  Judging,  indeed,  by  the 
general  languor  which  prevails,  the  ob¬ 
server  might  well  be  pardoned  if  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  Nature  herself  w'as  about  to 
swoon. 

Why  is  this  ? 

The  storm-spirit  is  abroad,  and  such  are 
a  few  of  the  symptoms  w’hich  herald  his 
approach. 

On  the  horizon  a  dark  menacing  cloud 
appears,  small  at  first,  bat  gradually  dila¬ 
ting  as  it  advances  towards  the  spot  where 
its  lightnings  are  to  be  discharged.  Lesser, 
but  still  more  ragged  patches  of  vapor 
become  visible  in  the  sky  ;  and  these,  evi¬ 
dently  disturbe<i  by  the  proximity  of  the 
terrible  visitor,  betray  their  confusion. 


untd,  ovcrpow’cred  by  its  attraction,  they 
probably  mix  w’ith  its  inas.s,  and  are  com- 

Edled  to  take  part  in  the  ini}>cnding  fray. 

nlarged  by  the  addition  of  these  con¬ 
script  clouds,  the  genius  of  the  tempest 
proceeds,  muttering  in  the  distance,  as  if 
trying  his  voice  .and  clearing  his  throat 
for  the  awful  peals  which  shall  soon  shake 
both  earth  and  heaven.  At  length  he 
reaches  the  zenith ;  his  huge  wings  are 
outspread  to  their  widest  extent,  and,  like 
the  angel  of  destruction  hovering  over 
some  guilty  city  with  uplifted  spear,  or 
vial  brimming  with  wrath,  he  prepares  to 
launch  his  thunderbolts  upon  the  troubled 
regions  beneath. 

Now  there  comes  a  flash.  It  probably 
belongs  to  the  class  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  sheet  lightnings,  for  these  are  by  far 
the  most  frequent  in  an  ordinary  storm. 
The  discharge  having  taken  place  behind 
a  screen  of  cload,  the  ed^^es  of  the  vapor 
are  tinged  with  some  vivid  hue,  or  the 
whole  mass  may  appear  to  be  lit  up  with 
a  wliite  crimson,  blue,  or  violet  radiance. 
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Conij)aratively  innocuous,  those  diffusive  j 
flashes  ni.ay  be  watched  with  pleasure,  for 
who  has  not  observed  the  young  storm- 
spirits  at  jday  on  a  summer's  evening, 
hurling  their  lances  of  light  at  each  other, 
and  catching  them  on  their  broad  buck¬ 
lers  of  cloud  until  the  heavens  were  gay 
with  their  magnificent  garabolings? 

Then  follows  a  peal  of  thunder.  The 
spot,  however,  at  which  the  explosion  has 
occurred  is  still  somewhat  distant,  for 
several  seconds  may  be  counted  l)efore 
the  report  arrives  at  the  ear.  Sound 
travels  at  the  rate  of  about  1100  feet  in  a 
second,  whether  it  consists  of  lovers’ 
w'hispers,  cannon  boomings,  or  the  knell 
of  dying  criminals  ;  whilst  the  fleeter  ele¬ 
ment,  light,  darts  along  with  a  velocity 
which  may  bo  considered  instantaneous, 
except  when  its  progress  is  reckoned  in 
cosmicnl  miles.  A  soldier  i>i  battle  sees 
the  flash  of  the  musket  before  he  feels  the 
shock  of  the  bullet  which  lays  him  low.  It 
is  easy,  therefore,  to  calculate  the  distance 
of  the  point  of  perturbation.  An  interval 
of  forty  to  fifty  seconds  has  frequently 
been  noticed,  implying  an  explosion  ten 
miles  from  the  observer ;  .and  Arago  gives 
a  case  in  which  seventy-two  seconds,  equ.al 
to  fifteen  miles,  were  told  off  before  the 
thunder  av:is  heard. 

Flash  the  second.  Here  we  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  class  of  lightning.  Itistead  of  a 
bro.ad  sheet  there  appears  a  slender  line 
of  light,  bent  into  numerous  zig-zags,  and 
j»!issing,  as  is  the  case  M’ith  m.any  of  these 
discharges,  between  the  clouds  and  the 
earth.  Generally  originating  at  a  single 
|)oint,  the  fiery  stream  sometimes  divides 
into  two  or  three  branches  before  it 
alights,  and  hence  it  is  popularly  siiid  to 
be  forked.  Two-pronged  and  three¬ 
pronged  fliishes  have  been  distinctly  ob¬ 
served,  and,  in  some  instances,  several  ob¬ 
jects  seem  to  have  been  struck  by  the  same 
thunderbolt,  .as  if,  in  its  desire  to  do  the 
greixtest  quantity  of  mischief,  it  had  sepa¬ 
rated  into  numerous  ramifications.  Kamtz 
says  that,  during  a  very  violent  storm,  the 
lightning  occasionally  throws  out  lateral 
oifshoots,  and  that  once,  at  Halle,  in  1834, 
it  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  vertebral 
column  with  the  ribs  attached. 

More  swiftly  the  jical  now'  follow’s  the 
discharge.  Observe  the  rolling  noise  of 
the  thunder — at  one  moment  dying  aw'.ay, 
as  if  its  Avork  Avere  done,  and  then  break¬ 
ing  out  with  a  solemn  rush  of  sound,  as  if 
returning  to  the  battle  with  greater  fury 


than  before.  From  the  duration  of  the 
report,  the  length  of  the  fl.ash  m.ay  be 
conditionally  inferred.  Assuming  that 
the  uproar  which  signalizes  the  progress 
of  a  bolt  through  the  air  is  produced  by 
an  explosion  at  each  point  of  its  path,  it 
has  b^n  concluded,  from  observations 
made  by  De  L’Isle,  that  the  extent  of 
some  can  not  be  less  than  ten  miles !  Tlie 
pealing  sound  of  thunder  is  not  due  to  the 
echoings  of  the  clouds  alone  ;  but  the  an¬ 
gular  course  pursued  by'  the  electric  fluid, 
and  Avhich  is  8upi)08ed  to  arise  from  the 
difterent  conductibilities  of  the  medium  it 
traverses,  will  go  far  to  account  for  the 
many  acoustic  variations  produced.  Yet 
how  such  a  swift-moving  element  can  dart 
along  a  zig-zag  track — turning  all  the 
corners  as  cleverly  a.s  if  it  W’ere  traveling 
at  a  snail’s  pace — must  appear  vastly  more 
Avonderful  than  an  attempt  to  fire  a  bullet 
through  a  zig-zag  barrel. 

Then  another  explosion  occurs.  This 
time,  however,  the  electric  fluid  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  luminous  globe  which  sails 
coolly  through  the  air,  or  rolls  along  the 
ground  like  a  cricket-ball.  Those  who 
look  upon  lightning  as  the  great  emblem 
of  speed  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  flash  can  coil  itself  up  into  a  round 
figure,  and  saunter  through  the  sky  at 
such  a  leisurely  rate  that  a  bird  or  even  a 
locomotive  might  vie  with  it  in  point  of 
dispatch.  But  explain  the  phenomenon 
as  w'e  m.ay,  it  is  certain  that  tnis  remarka¬ 
ble  form  of  discharge  is  occasionally  adopt¬ 
ed,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  electric  stroke  is 
sometimes  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
a  globular  apparition  which,  Avhen  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  tw'o  species  of  light¬ 
ning,  moves  Avith  amazing  deliberation. 
In  a  Northamptonshire  tempest  (1726) 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Wasse  observed  a  ball 
of  fire,  almost  as  large  as  the  moon,  pass¬ 
ing  over  his  garden,  from  S.E.  to  N.W. ; 
and  a  tradesman  at  Mixbtiry  saw  another, 
of  the  size  of  a  man’s  head,  burst  into  four 
pieces  near  the  church.  At  Portsmouth, 
in  1809,  three  flaming  balls  fell  from  the 
clouds  in  succession,  de.scending  upon  the 
m.asts  of  the  Warren  Ilastinyg,  and  inflic¬ 
ting  three  several  strokes  upon  the  ship, 
as  if  the  ghost  of  Edmund  Burke  w'as  ri¬ 
ding  upon  the  Avhirl  Avind  and  directing 
the  storm.  Sometimes  these  luminous 
spheres  have  been  seen  bowling  along  the 
waters,  .os  was  the  case  with  one  noticed 
by  Mr.  Chalmers,  on  board  the  Montague, 
in  1749.  The  quartermaster  having  direct- 
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ed  his  attention  to  the  windward,  he  per- 1 
ceived  a  large  ball  of  blue  fire,  of  the  size  ! 
of  a  millstone,  which  skimmed  along  the  ! 
BurfiwM}  until  it  arrived  w’ithin  forty  yards  i 
of  the  vessel,  when  it  sprang  up  with  a  i 
fearful  explosion  and  shattered  the  main- 1 
topmast  tt)  pieces.  Sometimes  these  glo¬ 
bular  lightnings  have  been  observed  trav-  \ 
eling  along  the  land.  Mr.  Hearden,  ofi 
Plymouth,  was  on  the  Dartmoor  hills  diir-  i 
ing  a  terrible  tempest,  when,  after  an  ex-  I 
plosion,  a  ball  struck  the  path  near  him,  I 
followed  by  a  flood  of  light,  and  daslied 
dowm  its  whole  length  with  a  fearful 
brillancy  until  it  })lunged  into  a  rivulet  at 
the  toot  of  the  hill.  In  1820  a  fiery  mass 
W'as  seen  rolling  down  the  Malvearn  Hills  1 
towards  a  building  in  which  two  young 
ladies  had  taken  shelter ;  it  reached  the 
building — in  a  moment  the  refugees  were  ' 
dead.  Occasionally  these  balls  have  been 
known  to  strike  the  ground,  and  rebound 
as  if  made  of  India  rubber,  and  v.arious 
other  eccentric  proceedings  are  related  of 
them  by  the  electrical  authorities.  How 
to  explain  their  origin  h.as  alw’ays  been  a 
difficult  problem,  but  the  most  ftrobable 
solution  appears  to  be  that  of  Sir  W.  Snow 
Harris,  who  compares  them  to  the  glow 
or  brush  discharge  of  an  ordinary  prime 
conductor,  mth  this  important  difference, 
that  the  phenomenon  is  locomotive  instead 
of  being  stationary — the  particles  of  air 
apparently  passing  the  fluid  along,  until  it 
finds  some  object  on  which  to  vent  its  fury 
by  an  angry  explosion. 

Flash  the  fourth.  This  time  the  bolt 
h.as  struck  a  stately  oak.  The  bark  is  in¬ 
stantly  ripjMjd  from  the  stem,  .and  scat¬ 
tered  in  a  shower  of  fi-agments  all  round 
the  tree.  Many  of  the  branches,  too,  are 
hewn  from  the  trunk  and  flung  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  several  paces.  Possibly  the  stem 
itself  is  sliced  into  numerous  longitudinal 
slips,  or  even  converted  into  a  mere  bun¬ 
dle  of  haths.  Professor  Munke  mentions 
an  oak  wdiosc  entire  body  w.as  shivered 
into  shreds  many  feet  in  length,  but  only 
a  line  or  a  line  and  a  half  in  thickness. 
(Generally,  when  vegetables  have  been 
thus  stricken,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
charred,  as  if  they  had  been  shrouded  in 
fire.  Full  of  sap  or  moisture,  as  they 
probalilv  are  when  thunder-storms  are  in 
season,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  sud¬ 
den  creation  of  vapour,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  air,  will  explain  why  the  stoutest 
oak  is  sometimes  rent  asunder,  or  reduced 
to  a  faggot  of  slender  fibres. 


Another  brilliant  gleam — another  fear¬ 
ful  bellow'.  Now'  the  lightning  has  fallen 
upon  a  dwelling-house,  and  so  appalling 
is  the  crash,  that  the  inmates  fancy  the 
building  is  tumbling  about  their  ears. 
The  proceedings  of  the  meteor  when  it 
bre.ak8  into  a  habitation  are  always  capri¬ 
cious,  and  sometimes  so  whimsic.al  that  it 
appears  to  be  engaged  in  a  frolic  :  rough 
and  rude,  no  doubt ;  but  still  wnth  such  a 
touch  of  w'aggery  in  its  beh.avior,  that 
you  might  fancy  it  had  left  the  skies  pure¬ 
ly  for  the  sake  of  a  prank.  In  1758,  the 
electric  fluid  made  its  w'ay  into  a  house  in 
Norwich,  ripping  off  the  tiles  for  a  y.ard 
or  two  at  the  cast  end  of  the  roof,  and 
drilling  a  small  hole  in  a  lath  in  order  to 
effect  a  burglarious  entrance  into  a  cham¬ 
ber.  Once  admitted,  it  carried  away  the 
top  of  an  old  chair  without  overturning 
it;  snapped  the  two  heads  from  the  bed- 
'  po.sts,  tore  the  curtains,  blew-  out  an  up-, 
right  from  the  window-frame  into  a  ditch, 
distant  ten  or  tw'elve  yards  ;  scraj^ed  oft’  a 
quantity  of  plaster  from  the  wall ;  lifted 
up  a  board  from  the  floor,  as  if  searching 
for  a  convenient  pl.ace  of  exit,  and  jnerced 
a  hole  through  a  beam,  by  which  it  stole 
into  the  kitchen.  There  it  traversed  a 
shelf  of  pewter  implements,  melting  the 
surfaces  of  six  dishes,  two  ]»lates,  and  one 
basin,  to  the  breailth  of  a  shilling.  From 
the  kitchen  it  condescended  to  rush  into 
a  closet,  by  removing  a  woo<len  button  ; 
and  here  it  swept  away  some  pieces  from 
a  Delft  dish,  broke  a  quart  mug,  .and  cut 
off  the  upper  part  of  a  phial  half-full  of  oil, 
without  spilling  a  drop  of  the  liquid.  In 
the  passage  it  encountered  tw’o  “ancient 
w'omen,”  one  of  whom  it  knocked  over, 
singeing  her  under  garments  and  scorch¬ 
ing  her  person,  w’ithout  doing  her  further 
injury;  whilst  it  inflicted  no  damage  what¬ 
ever  upon  her  companion,  thoiigh  they 
were  sitting  knee  to  knee.  It  has  l)cen 
known  to  destroy  the  woo<len  part  of  a 
bed,  toss  the  clothes  and  mattress  on  the 
floor,  together  with  the  sleeping  occupant, 
.and  yet  the  latter  has  escaped  without  the 
slightest  hurt.  In  a  Carmarthenshire 
storm  (1729)  the  fluid  fell  ujmn  the  hearth¬ 
stone  of  a  laborer’s  house,  sh.attered  a  por- 
I  tion  of  the  slab,  and  drove  several  of  the 
1  fragments  into  the  flesh  of  a  woman  and 
'  her  children,  like  a  show'cr  of  grai»e-shot 
i  — fonr-and-twenty  pieces  being  afterwards 
i  extracted  from  their  bodies.  Of  course 
I  the  electricity  avails  itself  of  any  metallic 
I  objects  which  w’ill  serve  as  stepping-stones. 
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even  if  they  should  not  operate  as  continu-  in  which  the  iron  bars  were  embedded 
ous  conductors  to  the  fifround.  It  will  was  ripped  open  and  the  fragments  scat- 
flash  over  the  gilding  of  a  picture-frame,  tered  in  all  directions.  The  eflects  of  the 
leaving  it  blackened  and  the  glass  shivered  visitation  indeed  were  precisely  such  as 
to  atoms  ;  or,  seizing  upon  the  bell-wires,  would  have  resulted  from  the  ignition  of 
it  w'ill  follow' them  as  far  as  possible,  fusing  pent-up  gunpowder.  Sometimes  the 
them  into  drops  which  burn  their  way  stones  appear  to  be  ground  to  powder  and 
into  the  floor  or  furniture  beneath,  in  case  dissipated  like  fine  sand.  The  explosive 
the  metal  is  insufficient  in  thickness  to  pow'cr  of  a  bolt  may  be  judged  from  the 
carry  the  fiery  stream  Avithout  obstruc- 1  fact  that  a  hundred  tons  of  solid  matter 
tion ;  or  dissipating  the  particles  of  the  !  were  supposed  to  have  been  blown  to  a 
Avire  in  some  mysterious  fiishion,  it  Avill  I  distance  of  thirty  feet  in  three  seconds, 
leave  the  wall  scored  Avith  a  long  black  \  Avhen  St.  George’s  Church,  at  Leicester, 
line,  as  if  a  train  of  poAvder  had  been  was  smitten,  in  1846.  Occasionally  the 
fired  in  its  track.  One  remarkable  eflect  metal  bars  which  lie  in  the  path  of  the 
w  hich  has  been  frequently  noticed  when  lightning  are  rendered  strongly  magnetic, 
lightning  explodes,  and  particularly  in  a  '  as  Avas  observed  at  the  last-named  edifice ; 
confined  locality  like  a  room,  is  the  strong  I  for  most  of  the  iron  cramps  were  so 
sulphureous  odor  evolved.  Buildings  [  poAverfully  impregnated  that  eight  weeks 
have  been  left  in  a  state  of  ovcrjmw'ering  |  after  the  storm  one  of  them  was  able  to 
fumigation  for  several  hours  after  the  sujiport  a  considerable  burden  of  filings, 
highly-scented  stroke  was  inflicted.  Some-  In  like  manner  the  electric  fluid  has  oc- 
thing  like  brimstone  has  occasionally  been  casionally  imparted  m:^netism  to  knives, 
developed  indeed  in  a  solid  form ;  for,  in  forks,  the  springs  of  watches,  boxes  of 
1766,  a  yellow'  ball  covered  with  fine  yel-  cutlery  at  an  ironmonger’s,  and  steel  im- 
loAV  crystals,  rather  compacter  in  compo-  '  plements  at  an  artisan’s :  it  has  also  aftect- 
sition  than  the  ordinarv  roll  sulphur,  but  i  ed  the  compass  in  ships  at  sea,  and  abso- 
capable  of  burning  with  a  white  flame  ,  lutely  reversed  the  poles  of  the  needle. 

^  Avhen  set  on  fire,  was  jiicked  up  in  the  Isle  I  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  an  unpro¬ 

of  Wight  after  a  night  of  almost  incessant  !  tected  church  toAver,  with  a  lofty  spire — 
thunder  and  lightning.  In  1681,  a  British  {usually  the  tallest  object  in  the  vicinity, 
vessel,  the  Alhemarie,  AA'as  hit  by  a  liolt,  ;  and  an  imperfect  system  of  conductors, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  lump  of  ignited  consisting  of  vane,  bells  and  ropes  —  must 
matter,  diffusing  a  gunjiowdery  fragrance,  be  as  unsafe  a  jdace  as  can  well  be  ima- 
dropped  into  the  boat  which  hung  .at  the  gined  Avhilst  a  storm  is  raging  in  full 
stern.  All  attempts  to  remove  it  with  rigor.  A  Avriter  in  “  Nicholson’s  Journal,” 
}>oles,  as  well  as  to  quench  it  with  water,  some  years  ago,  estimated  the  damage 
Avere  futile,  and  this  natural  Greek  fire  I  done  to  the  ecclesiastical  fabrics  of  Eiig- 

I  wasalloAA’cd  to  flame  itself  out  at  jdeusure.  land  alone  at  not  much  less  than  £50,000 

Again  there  is  a  flash,  and  ugnm  a  pro-  per  annum;  whilst  old  Fuller,  in  his 
digious  peal.  The  lightning  has  struck  a  “Church  History  of  Great  Britain,”  as- 
neigboring  steeple,  and  toin  the  stout  serts  that  there  was  scarcely  “  a  great 
m.*isonry  as  if  it  were  a  chihl’s  edifice  of  .abbey  in  England  Avhieh  (once  at  least) 
Avo«Mlen  bricks.  The  stones  of  the  spire  w’as  not  burnt  doAvn  Avith  lightning  from 
being  secured  by  means  of  iron  cramps,  heaven.”  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  once 
the  electric  fluid  Itounds  from  one  to  commonly  believed  on  the  continent  that 
another;  but  this  it  does  Avith  fearful  the  ringing  of  church  bells  was  the  surest 
A’iolence :  for  w  herever  its  course  is  impe-  method  of  repelling  the  approaches  of  a 
ded,  it  exerts  an  expansive  force,  and  tempest,  or  dissirming  the  thunderbolt  of 
instead  of  driving  objects  before  it  like  a  its  virulence.  Some  of  these  sonorous 
cannon  ball,  it  hurts  like  a  bombshell,  implements  carried  inscriptions  expressive 
Large  blocks  are  thus  rent  frorji  their  of  their  presumed  prowess — as,  for 
places  and  hurled  to  a  great  distance,  example,  “  v'ivos  voco ;  mortuos  plango; 
When  the  steeple  of  St.  Bride’s,  Lon<lon,  fulgura  frango.”  What  hundreds  of  lives 
Avas  attacked  in  1764,  a  lump  w'eighiiig  have  been  sacrifict'd  to  mere  superstitions ! 
fifty  |K>und8 — one  reporter  says  seventy-  Hoping  to  beat  oft’ the  spirit  of  the  storm, 
two  pounds —  was  |)rojecte<l  160  leet  to  men  ran  to  the  very  place  where  his  bolts 
the  east  of  the  building,  and  fell  through  were  most  likely  to  descend,  and  found 
the  roof  of  a  house,  whilst  the  masonry  that  the  most  vigorous  peals  from  the 
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belfry  could  produce  as  little  impression 
upon  the  terrible  visitor  as  the  discharjjes 
from  cannon  with  which  the  farmers  in 
France  were  accustomed  to  warn  the 
meteor-phantom  from  their  fields  and 
vineyards. 

Still  dash  follows  flash.  If  space  per¬ 
mitted,  we  might  note  the  effects  of  the 
electric  fluid  when  it  alights  uiK)n  other 
objects  —  such,  for  instance,  as  |)owder 
magazines  or  vessels  at  sea.  In  1829  the 
dep<'>t  of  ammunition  in  the  citadel  of 
Navarino  was  blown  up  by  a  bolt,  and  a 
hundred  artillerymen  killed.  In  1769, 
upwards  of  200,000  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
contained  in  tl)e  vaults  of  a  tower  at 
Brescia,  were  ignited  by  lightnitig,  and 
three  thou8,and  pei'sons,  together  with  a 
sixth  of  the  city,  perished  in  the  explo¬ 
sion.  Terrible  too  is  the  peril,  when  a 
cloud  conveys  its  fiery  contents  into  the 
ocean  through  the  tall  spars  of  some 
lonely  ship.  If  unprovided  with  conduc¬ 
tors,  the  fearful  meteor  may  perpetrate 
M’hat  havoc  it  will  upon  the  helpless  ves¬ 
sel.  There  is  a  crash  like  the  discharge 
of  many  broadsides ;  the  raa.st  is  enveloped 
in  a  red  blaze ;  balls  of  fire  are  seen  dart¬ 
ing  about  the  deck ;  the  iron  hoops  which 
bind  the  timbers  aloft  are  burst  asunder 
and  tumble  with  a  horrible  clang ;  part  of 
the  mast  is  cut  up  into  splinters,  or  shiv- 
ered  into  long  thin  slips ;  some  of  the  sails 
may  probably  be  set  on  fire ;  a  terrible 
concussion  is  felt  by  all  on  board,  and 
several  of  the  crew  are  prostrated  by  the 
shock,  w’hilst  the  passengers  in  the  cabin 
m.ay  be  nearly  suffocated  by  the  sulphu¬ 
reous  fumes  which  are  disengaged.  The 
ship  liayfieM  was  on  its  way  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  coast,  in  1845,  when  arrested  by  a 
storm.  It  was  about  midnight.  The 
ca|>tainand  some  of  the  men  were  thrown 
down  senseless  for  a  time  by  a  thunder¬ 
stroke.  It  w.a8  soon  found  that  the  ves¬ 
sel  was  on  fire.  The  after  hatches  being 
removed  to  let  in  w'ater,  the  flames  shot 
up  to  the  height  of  m.any  feet  above  the 
deck.  Having  vainly  attempted  to  smo¬ 
ther  the  conflagration,  the  poor  mariners 
now  discovered  that  the  fire  w'as  rapidly 
approaching  the  powder  m.agazine,  and, 
dreading  an  explosion  every  second,  the 
boats  were  launched  with  great  difficulty, 
and  pushed  off  to  some  distance  to  await 
the  event.  Ultimately  the  vessel  w’as 
seen  to  blow  up,  and  the  unfortunate  crew 
were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  having  no  water  to  drink,  and  but 


a  few  pounds  of  biscuit  on  which  to 
subsist  for  eight  dreary  d.ays  and  nights. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  they 
reached  Sierra  I.K'one,  with  the  loss  of 
some  of  their  number. 

One  flash  more,  and  the  stonn  is  .at  its 
bight,  lint  that  flash  has  jiroved  fatal. 
Yonder  lies  a  poor  man  stretched  on  the 
ground  without  a  pulse  of  life  throbbing 
in  his  frame,  though  but  a  few  moments 
before  he  M'as  as  stout  of  limb  and  as  rich 
in  health  as  the  be.st.  So  sudden  is  the 
stroke,  and  so  subtly  murderous  is  the 
electric  bolt,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  victim  is  de.ad  before  he  knows  that 
he  is  dying.  Swiftly  as  the  mind  works, 
and  especially  in  the  season  of  peril,  there 
is  not  time  to  turn  a  thought  in  the  brain 
before  its  movements  are  summarily 
ended.  When  persons  who  have  been 
injured  by  lightning  recover  from  their 
stupor,  they  are  generally  unable  to  ex- 

f)lam  the  cause  of  their  misfortune.  They 
lave  neither  seen  the  flash  nor  heard  the 
thunder.  Tliere  is  something  peculiarly 
app.illing  in  this  instantaneous  extinction 
of  life ;  and  we  may  well  conceive  how' 
the  stroke  which  destroyed  Luther’s 
voung  companion  at  his  side  would  burn 
itself  into  the  soul  of  that  great  man,  an<l 
alter  the  whole  complexion  of  his  future 
career. 

The  effects  of  the  fluid  upon  the  l)ody 
are  curious.  The  clothes  may  be  scor¬ 
ched  ;  in  some  oases  they  are  reduced  to 
tinder,  or  possibly  they  may  be  stripped 
from  the  person  and  dispersed  as  rags. 
A  youth  named  Skelton,  killed  near  Hal¬ 
ifax,  in  1698,  was  found  (juite  naked, 
except  a  small  part  of  the  shirt  .about  his 
neck,  a  piece  of  stocking  on  his  foot,  and 
a  shred  of  his  coat  .about  the  wrist  of  one 
arm.  His  shoes  had  been  w’renched  from 
his  legs,  the  one  being  split,  the  other,  as 
well  as  his  h.at,  having  entirely  vanished. 
The  rest  of  his  garments  were  torn  into 
small  fragments  and  driven  to  a  consider- 
.able  distance  from  the  corpse.  A  scholar 
of  W.adham  College,  having  been  deprived 
of  life  by  lightning.  Dr.  Wallis  found  a 
bhackish  spot,  about  an  inch  long  and  a 
quarter  broad,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  as  if  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and 
a  similar  mark  on  the  left.  On  the  one 
shoulder  w.as  a  brand  .about  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  and  on  the  other  apj^ared  a 
narrow  line  of  scorched  flesh,  extending 
to  the  breast,  where  it  spread  out  into  a 
broad  band,  which  seemed  like  leather 
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singed  and  hardened  at  the  fire.  The  hair  | 
on  the  right  temple  liad  been  burnt,  the  ! 
buttons  were  torn  otf  the  doublet,  and  in  ' 
the  hat  there  was  a  jagged  hole  large  ! 
enough  to  admit  a  man’s  fist.  Fortu- 1 
nately,  every  stroke  is  not  fatal.  The 
sufterer  may  be  temporally  stunned, 
blinded,  or  benumbed  :  his  hearing  may 
be  injured  or  his  breathing  aftected  ;  va¬ 
rious  unpleasant  consequences  m.ay  result ; 
but  if  we  consider  that  thunder-storms 
are  great  elemental  battles  in  which  the 
artillery  of  heaven  is  playing  upon  the 
earth,  and  fiery  missiles  are  probably 
darting  from  earth  to  sky,  we  may  well 
wonder  that  the  slain  are  so  rare,  the 
casualties  so  few. 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  our 
British  tempests,  brisk  as  they  may  seem, 
are  tame  when  compared  wdth  many 
which  occur  in  tropical  latitudes,  or  in 
imnmtainous  regions.  ^The  setting-in  of 
the  monsoons  in  India,  says  Elphinstone, 
is  accompanied  by  such  an  electric  convul¬ 
sion  “  as  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by 
those  who  have  only  seen  that  phenome¬ 
non  in  a  temperate  climate.  It  generally 
begins  with  violent  blasts  of  wiml,  which 
are  succeeded  by  floods  of  rain.  For  j 
some  hours  lightning  is  seen  ahno.st  with¬ 
out  intermission  :  sometimes  it  only  illu- 
miiuites  the  sky  and  shows  the  clouds  near 
the  horizon  :  at  others  it  discovers  the 
distant  hills,  and  again  leaves  all  in  dark¬ 
ness,  when  in  an  instant  in  reaj)i)cars  in 
vivid  and  successive  flashes,  ami  exhibits 
the  nearest  objects  in  all  tl>e  brightness 
of  d.ay.  During  all  this  time  the  distant 
thunder  never  ceases  to  roll,  and  is  only 
silenced  by  some  nearer  peal,  which  bursts 
on  the  car  with  such  a  sudden  and  tre¬ 
mendous  crash  as  can  scarcely  fiiil  to 
strike  the  most  insensible  heart  with  awQ 
The  next  day  presents  a  gloomy  spectacle ; 
the  rain  still  descends  in  torrents,  and 
scarcely  allows  a  view  of  the  blackened 
fields  :  the  rivers  are  swollen  and  disco¬ 
lored,  and  sweep  along  with  them  the 
hedges,  the  huts,  and  the  remains  of  the 
cultivation  carried  on  during  the  dry 
season  in  their  beds.”  Sometimes  the 
atmosphere  is  so  muddied  by  storms  that 
it  is  night  at  noonday.  “From  9  a.ni. 
until  p.m.,”  says  Mr.  Oldfied,  in  his 
journal,  kept  on  board  the  Columbine,  in 
the  river  Nun,  “  the  darkness  was  so 
great  that  a  book  with  large  type  could 
not  be  seen  to  read  distinctly.” 


Rambling  amongst  the  Altai  Moun¬ 
tains,  Mr.  Atkinson  encountered  an  appal¬ 
ling  tempest. 

“  I  was  startled,”  says  he,  “  by  a  tremendous 
clap  of  thunder  which  caused  me  to  sit  up  and 
look  around ;  the  rest  were  sleeping  soundly. 
The  rain  was  pouring  down,  and  came  through 
my  tent  like  water  from  a  garden  engine :  every 
thing  was  wet.  Our  fires  were  nearly  extin¬ 
guished  by  the  torrents  of  falling  water.  I  now 
began  counting  the  time  between  the  flash  and 
the  report,  and  found  that  the  storm  was  com¬ 
ing  on  like  a  locomotive  engine :  when  I  could 
only  count  six  after  the  flash,  the  bellow  was 
fearful.  Every  flash  came  nearer,  the  storm 
was  soon  directly  over  us,  the  lightning  and  the 
report  simultaneous.  It  was  awfully  grand  — 
a  thick  darkness  at  one  moment,  the  next  a 
blaze  of  light  the  eye  could  not  look  upon,  at 
the  same  instant  a  terrific  crash.  The  clouds 
appeared  hanging  upon  the  trees  in  a  black 
mass,  while  all  around  us  was  enveloped  in  a 
dense  fog.  Much  as  I  like  to  see  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  this  made  me  fear  its  dreadful  effects, 
more  especially  after  seeing  so  many  larches 
shivered  during  our  day’s  ride.  .  .  .  The  Rus¬ 
sians  were  cro.sKing  themselves,  but  the  Kal¬ 
mucks  sat  smoking  their  short  pipe.s,  perfectly 
calm.  It  was  only  when  two  of  our  horses 
broke  loose,  that  these  men  showed  the  slightest 
emotion  :  they  then  sprang  up  and  secured  the 
poor  beasts  whilst  they  stood  trembling  with 
fear.  The  fla.shcs  were  now  incessant ;  thick 
streams  appeared  darting  through  the  branches, 
and  the  thunder  positively  shook  the  ground.  I 
could  feel  it  tremble  with  each  crash.  So  long 
as  memory  lasts  1  shall  never  forget  the  effecU 
of  this  fearful  night.” 

In  some  p.irts  of  the  Pyrenees  storms 
continue  to  rage  for  three  or  four  days, 
andj  Mr.  Murray  was  informed  of  one 
which  was  protracted  for  nearly  six 
weeks  !  During  this  time  there  was  “  no 
ab.atement  in  the  thunderings,  no  interval 
in  the  lightnings,  nor  cessation  in  the 
rains.”  Tlie  people  gave  themselves  up 
for  lost,  under  the  jiersuasion  that  the  book 
of  human  history  was  about  to  close  for¬ 
ever. 

Yet,  terrible  as  lightning  may  be,  man 
is  not  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  this  eccen¬ 
tric  meteor.  Science  has  taught  him  how 
to  protect  his  houses,  liis  cdiurches,  his 
ships,  his  magazines.  Nothing  can  bo 
simpler  in  construction,  nothing  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  operation,  than  the  Conductor. 
A  plain  copper  rod,  slender  as  a  ladv’s 
finger,  will  receive  a  bolt,  all  hot  and  hiss¬ 
ing,  from  the  fire-laden  cloud,  and  convey 
it  softly  to  the  soil — the  instrument  itself 
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remaining  cold  and  unperturbed  though 
the  current  sweeping  along  its  surface 
would,  if  interrupted,  tear  its  way  through 
solid  stone,  and  melt  the  most  refractory 
metals  like  wax.  Protected  by  this  happy 
contrivance,  a  thunder-stroke  has  been 
seen  to  fall  upon  a  powder  depot  at 
Glogau,  in  Silesia,  and  though  the  build- 
ing  appeared  to  be  bathed  in  fire,  and  the 
sentiuel  on  guard  was  deprived  of  his 
senses  for  a  time,  the  deadly  compound 
witliiii  was  untouched.  A  continuous  rod 
of  cop|ier,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  duly  rooted  in  some  moist 
localitv,  would  probably  suffice  to  carry 
away  harmlessly  the  heaviest  flash  which 
ever  alighted  upon  this  globe. 

Put  when  the  black  clouds  which  come 
rushing  to  battle  have  discharged  their 
bolts,  and  the  voice  of  the  thunder  has 
ceased  to  be  heard,  who  can  say  that  a 
storm  is  a  foul  and  mischievous  jihenome- 
non  —  a  wanton  breach  of  nature’s  peace 
—  a  nuisance  and  a  flaw  in  the  fair  policy 
of  creation  ?  In  truth,  it  is  any  thing  but 
that !  The  electricity  of  the  globe  must 
be  reguLated  like  every  other  variable 
force.  Evaporation  is  the  chief  cause  of 
disturbance,  and  when  this  process  ad¬ 
vances  too  rapidly,  as  it  does  during  the 
intense  heats  of  summer,  a  state  of  unna¬ 
tural  excitement,  involving  m.injr  subtle 
and  ill-understood  consequences,  is  super¬ 
induced  in  the  air  and  earth.  Were  the 
conditions  which  prelude  a  temjiest  to  be 
prolonged  for  any  considerable  period  — 
still  worse,  w’ere  the  physical  discomforts 
and  mental  oppression  which  are  felt  at 
such  8e.ason8  to  continue  augmenting  for 
weeks  together — men  would  soon  be  flung 
into  a  fever,  or  probjibly  driven  to  the 
verge  of  madness.  The  remedy  lies  in 


the  restoration  of  the  electrical  equili¬ 
brium.  This  is  accom[>lished  through  the 
agency  of  storms.  They  are  the  scaven¬ 
gers  of  the  sky.  They^  come  in  mercy, 
not  in  wrath.  With  ins  broad  wings,  the 
tempest-phantom  scours  the  air  of  its 
noxious  charge ;  and,  grim  as  he  may  be 
in  feature,  appalling  as  he  is  in  action, 
fatal  as  he  sometimes  is  in  his  flings,  yet, 
in  the  main,  he  is  ever  good  and  benefi¬ 
cent  in  design.  All  the  fierce  lunges 
which  the  lightning  makes  at  the  earth 
are  in  truth  little  more  than  friendly  ex¬ 
changes  of  the  two  fluids.  When  this  has 
been  accomplished,  see  what  a  transfor- 
m.ation  ensues !  The  sun  shines  forth  with 
softened  splendor,  as  if  his  beams  were 
filtered  through  a  cooler  atmosjihere. 
The  stifling  heat  is  gone.  The  sickbed 
air  has  recovered  its  healthful  spring,  and 
now  plays  in  gladsome  zephyr,  or  dances 
in  balmy  breeze.  The  foliage  glistens 
with  golden  drops,  and  the  landscape, 
freshened  by  the  rich  shadows  for  which 
it  was  athirst,  laughs  at  the  dread  Pres¬ 
ence  now  fading  on  the  horizon  from 
whose  lips  “  leapt  the  live  thunder,”  and 
from  whose  hand  enme  the  gleaming  shaft, 
but  from  whose  lap  also  descended  the 
soothing,  fertilizing  rain.  Nature  has 
lifted  her  drooping  head,  and,  shaking  the 
moisture  from  her  forest  tresses,  smiles, 
as  beauty  does  through  its  bridal  teara,  to 
see  her  fair  world  blessed  and  regenerated 
by  the  storm.  After  the  tempest,  peace. 
So  come — so  rage — so  pass  the  calamities 
of  life.  Black  and  sulphureous  as  the 
cloud  may  look  whilst  it  hovers  aloft,  they 
who  am  wisely  interpret  its  functions, 
know  that  it  is  ladened  with  light,  and 
that  its  mission  is  to  restore  the  violated 
harmonics  of  earth  and  heaven. 


Dahin'O  Fbat. — On  the  12th,  a  workman  named 
James  Matthews,  performed  the  intrepid  feat  of  as¬ 
cending  to  the  summit  of  the  cathedral  spire  of  Salis- 
boiy,  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  tlie  vane,  which  is  at 
an  altitude  of  404  Let  from  Uie  ground.  The  feat 
was  witnessed  bj  a  large  number  of  persons,  and 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  small  iron  handles 
which  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  exterior  of  the  spire. 
Before  descending  he  mounted  the  cross  above  the 
vane,  and  at  tliat  dizzy  bight  stood  upright  upon  it 


The  Presbrvatiok  or  Bcildinos.— The  Prince- 
Consort  has  caused  a  pamphlet  to  be  printed  for 
private  circnlation  for  the  purpose  of  affording  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  invention  of  M.  Kuhlmann  for 
hardening  the  surface  of  stone  buildings  by  saturat- 
I  ing  them  with  flint  in  solution.  The  effect  of  this 
'  process  is  to  harden  the  most  porous  stone  as  to 
render  it  perfoctly  impervious  to  moisture,  and  con- 
aequently  to  protect  it  from  the  effects  of  the  atmoe- 
'  pberic  influence. 
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From  th*  Edinburgh  BotIcw, 


QUEEN  M  A  U  I  E 


In  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  younger  days,  as 
he  states  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
a  constant  subject  of  angry  controversy, 
and  a  reflection  on  her  character  in  the 
hearing  of  one  of  her  avowed  partisans 
was  held  to  Justify  a  challenge.  A  simi¬ 
lar  though  less  durable  conflict  of  opinion 
has  existed  in  France  touching  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Mario  Antoinette  ;f  and  we  re- 
ineinber  the  time  when  it  would  have 
been  extremely  dangerous  to  question  her 
conjugal  fldelity  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Both  of  these 
illustrious  ladies  were  cradled  in  royalty  : 
both  were  beauties  and  coquettes :  both 
were  unequally  mated  :  both  were  suspect¬ 
ed  and  calumniated  ;  and  both  perished 
on  the  scaffold.  But  the  parallel  ceases 
at  the  most  im]K>rtant  point.  The  verdict 
of  history  hiis  proved  decidedly  unfavor¬ 
able  to  Mary  Stuart,  whilst  the  name  and 
memory  of  Marie  Antoinette  came  out 
brighter  and  brighter  from  the  ordeal  of 
every  fresh  inquiry. 

Partial  as  Matlaine  Campan  may  have 
been  to  her  beloved  mistress,  there  is  an 
air  of  sincerity  in  her  statements  which 
could  not  fail  to  make  M-ay  with  posterity. 
The  most  material  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  the 
Count  dc  la  March;  whilst  the  indications 
discoverable  in  the  memoirs  and  corres¬ 
pondence  of  her  most  respectable  cotem¬ 
poraries  almost  all  ])oint  in  the  same 
direction.  The  case  for  the  defence  has 
been  completed  by  MM.  de  Goncourt ; 
who  profess  to  have  resorted  to  every  ac¬ 
cessible  source  of  information,  and  now 


•  Vie  de  Marie  Antoinette.  Par  Edouard  et 
Jules  de  Goncourt.  Deuxiiino  Edition.  Reruo 
et  aaf^ent^  de  Documents  in^its  et  de  Pieces 
des  Archives  de  I'Kmpire.  Paris.  1859. 
f  See  a  tiiio  portrait  of  this  beautiful  hut  unfor¬ 
tunate  Queen  in  the  last,  Maj,  number  of  the 
Edectic,  with  a  brief  biographical  sketch.  Tho 
present  more  elaborate  article  concerning  this  re¬ 
nowned  personago  justifies  its  insertion  here.  — 
Editor  or  tuk  Eclectic. 


ANTOINETTE.* 


boldly  lay  claim  for  their  heroine  to  take 
rank  as  the  most  high-principled,  self- 
sacrificing,  and  best-conducted,  as  well  as 
most  unfortunate  of  queens.  The  first 
edition  of  their  book  was  speedily  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  and  such  is  the  inherent  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  that  wo  are  tempted 
to  recapitulate  and  reiixamine  the  princi¬ 
pal  events  of  a  life  which  h.as  all  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  novel,  although  it  influenced 
the  destinies  of  Europe  and  (no  solitary 
exam|de)  was  embittered  by  a  throne. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  her  personal  hi.story,  on  which 
we  hope  to  throw  fresh  light  from  sources 
which  have  esca|)ed  the  search,  or  not 
fallen  under  the  observation,  of  MM.  dc 
Goncourt.  But  jiulging  from  the  success 
i  of  recent  contributions  to  retrospective 
literature  of  a  more  familiar  kind,  we 
should  not  desp:ur  of  a  favorable  reception 
were  we  to  do  no  more  than  bnng  together 
the  scattered  and  highly  interesting  traits 
which  are  already  known  to  the  curious 
in  French  memoirs. 

Marie  Antoinette,  the  daughter  of 
Francis  the  First,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  famous  Maria-Theresa,  was  born 
November  2d,  1765;  “the  day,”  says 
Madame  Campan,  “  ot  the  earthquake  of 
Lisbon ;  and  this  catastrophe,  which 
seemed  to  mark  with  a  fatal  stamp  the 
epoch  of  her  nativity,  without  being  a  mo¬ 
tive  for  superstitious  fear,  had  neverthe¬ 
less  made  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  princess.”  This  is  strange,  for  the 
earthquake  took  place  the  day  before, 
namely,  November  Ist.  The  Empress, 
anxious  for  a  son,  had  made  a  bet  of  two 
ducats  with  the  Due  de  Tarozka  that  she 
should  have  a  daughter.  After  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  event,  the  loser  was 
discovered  in  a  brown  study  by  Metas- 
tasio,  who  inquired  the  cause.  “  Imagine 
ray  embarrassment,”  exclaimed  the  Duke; 
“  I  have  a  wager  of  two  ducats  with  the 
Empress  that  she  would  be  brought  to 
bed  of  a  prince,  and  lo,  it  is  a  princess.” 
“Well,  then,”  replied  Metastasio,  “you 
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have  lost  and  must  pay.”  “  Pay,  but  how 
|>ay  two  ducats  to  an  Empress?”  “Oh, 
if  that  is  all,  your  troubles  will  be  soon 
over.”  The  poet  took  out  his  pencil,  and 
wrote  these  lines : 

“  IIo  perduto :  1’  augusta  figlia 
A  pagar  m’  ha  condamnato, 

Ma  s’  e  vcr  che  a  voi  somiglia, 

Tutto  il  mondo  ha  guadagnato.” 

“  There,”  he  continned,  “  wrap  op  your 
two  ducats  in  this  paper,  .and  your  debt 
will  be  paid  without  ottence.” 

This  disappointment  did  not  deprive  j 
the  infant  archduchess  of  her  fair  share  of  I 
maternal  affection,  and  her  father,  the  j 
Emperor,  took  a  pecular  interest  in  her.  j 
In  her  sixth  ye.ar,  he  had  already  quitted  | 
the  palace  to  start  for  Inspruck,  when  he  | 
ordered  an  attendant  to  go  for  her,  and  I 
bring  her  to  the  carriage.  When  she 


tableaux  mvants  got  up  for  their  edifica¬ 
tion.  The  archduchesses  were  drilled  to 
listen  with  apparent  intelligence  to  Latin 
harangues  of  which  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  a  syllable ;  and  sketches  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  proof  of  their  proficiency  in 
drawing  which  they  had  never  so  much  as 
touched.  In  after  life  Marie  Antoinette 
avowed  and  lamented  what  she  called  the 
charlatanerie  of  her  education,  and  its 
deficiencies  were  too  palpable  to  leave 
room  for  doubt  as  to  her  good  faith.  She 
had  a  natural  taste  and  extreme  fondness 
for  music,  yet  on  her  arrival  in  France, 
she  put  off  receiving  her  ex  officio  singing 
m.aster  on  one  pretence  or  .another  lor 
three  months,  whilst  she  ■was  practicing 
in  private  with  a  confidential  .attendant. 
“The  Dauphine,”  she  remarked,  “  must 
t.ake  care  of  the  reputation  of  the  Arch¬ 
duchess.”  She  was  taught  It.ali.an  by 


came,  he  held  out  his  arms  to  receive  her,  Metasfcisio,  .and  both  spoke  and  wrote  it 
and  exclaimed,  .after  pressing  her  to  his  with  facility,  and  such  care  was  taken  to 
heart,  “  I  had  an  irresistible  longing  to  [)orfect  her  in  French,  that  she  ended  by 
kiss  this  child.”  He  died  suddenly  during  losing  her  native  German  altogether, 
the  journey,  and  never  saw  her  again.  The  series  of  reverses  sustained  by 

In  M.  de  Lam.artine’s  Ilietory  of  the  France  during  Lord  Chatham’s  first  ad- 
Girondins  it  is  related  that,  “  she  (Marie  ministration,  .and  the  humiliating  terms 
Antoinette)  began  life  .amidst  the  storms  dictated  by  England  at  the  peace  of  Paris 
of  the  Austri.an  monarchy.  She  was  one  in  1763,  had  induced  the  French  Minis- 
of  the  children  that  the  Empress  led  by  ter,  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  to  reverse  the 
the  hand  when  she  appeared  as  a  sup-  policy,  wdiich  he  had  inherited  from  a 
pliant  to  her  faithful  Hungarians,  and  t/te«e  long  line  of  predecessors,  of  considering 
troops  exclaimed,  ‘  Moriamur  pro  rege  the  House  of  ILapsburg  as  the  nu)st  for- 
nostro,  Maria  Theresa.’  ”  According  to  midablc  enemy  or  rival  of  th.at  of  IJour- 
more  careful  annalists,  Maria  Theresa  l)on.  His  new  plan  was  to  form  what  he 
presented  herself  to  the  assembled  m.ag-  termed  an  alliance  at  the  South — that  is, 
nates  with  her  son,  afterwards  Joseph  of  France,  SjKain,  and  Austria  against 
the  Second,  in  her  arms,  four  years  before  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  obvious  mode 
the  birth  of  Marie  Antoinette.  of  consolidating  it  was  by  a  marriage. 

MM.  de  Goncourt  state  that  M.arie  The  Empress  Queen  eagerly  concurred. 
Theresa  personally  su])erintended  the  During  Madame  Geoffrin’s  visit  to  Vienna, 
education  of  her  daughter,  instead  of  in  1766,  she  was  speaking  warndy  in  the 
abandoning  her  to  her  courtly  gover-  court  circle  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
nesses ;  and  they  quote  the  Empress’s  own  the  little  archduchess,  and  saying  that  she 
testimony,  in  the  shape  of  .an  autograph  should  like  to  carry  her  to  Paris.  “  Knx,- 
letter,  for  the  fact.  But  we  learn  from  ^rtez !  emportez  /”  exclaimed  Maria 
other  sources,  especially  from  Madame  Theresa. 

Campan,  that  the  direct  contrary  was  the  The  choice  of  teachers  to  fit  a  young 
truth  ;  that  the  cares  of  the  cabinet  left  pricess  for  so  exalted  a  destiny  was  curious 
the  Empress  little  time  for  the  nursery  or  enough.  An  actor,  named  Aufresne,  w.as 
the  schoolroom  ;  that,  although  daily  re-  .appointed  to  teach  her  pronounciation  and 
]K>rt8  were  brought  to  her  of  the  health  declamation,  and  another,  named  Sainville, 
of  her  children  by  her  physician,  she  often  for  what  Madame  Campan  calls  the  “  gout 
suffered  sevci’a!  days  to  elapse  without  da  chant  frntifais.^'  Sainville  had  Wen 
seeing  them  ;  and  that  the  attractive  in^  the  army,  and  was  considered  a  sc.ape- 

t)ictures  of  domestic  tenderness,  described  grace.  The  French  court  disapproved  of 
ty  distinguished  travelers  invited  to  a  this  selection:  the  French  ambassador 
fiimily  party  at  the  imperial  palace,  were  was  instructed  to  remonstrate ;  the  two 
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actors  were  diinissed,  and  an  eccleslaiitic,  nections  at  Vienna,  and  his  fidelity  waa 
the  Abbe  Verniond,  was  named  in  their  uncj^uestionable. 

place.  This  man  has  been  accused  of  ex-  Early  in  1769  the  proposed  union  had 
ercising  a  mischievous  influence  on  the  become  a  constant  topic  of  diplomatic 
manners,  modes  of  thinking,  disposition,  corres|)ondence,  and  a  painter,  Ducreux, 
and  conduct  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  M'as  sent  from  I^aris  to  paint  the  portrait 
most  trying  e|K)ch  of  her  life ;  and  his  of  the  future  queen  of  France  for  Louis 
own  character  has  consiniuently  been  sub-  Quinze.  It  seems  to  have  been  deemed 
jected  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny,  satisfactory  by  this  practiced  judge  of 
Hut  we  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  fem.ale  charms,  for  the  preliminary  con- 


safe  and  definite  conclusion  regarding  him. 
Madame  Campan,  whose  suspicions  may 
have  been  sharpened  by  jealousy,  describes 
him  as  a  cold,  insolent,  indiscreet,  and 
mocking  s<'eptic,  who,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  inculcated  a  contempt  for 
forms  and  conventional  distinctions,  from 
which  it  is  as  diflicult  to  dissociate  the 
idea  of  royalty  as  to  comprehend  Crambo’s 
abstraction  of  a  Lord  Mayor  without  the 
gold  chain  and  other  ensigns  of  dignity. 
The  son  of  a  village  surgeon,  the  Abbe 
(she  says)  was  wont,  in  the  hight  of  his 
favor,  to  receive  iJishops  and  ministers  in 
his  bath,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Abbe  Dubois,  whose  position  he 
aifected,  was  a  fool ;  because  a  man  like 
him  should  make  cardinals  and  refuse  to 
be  one.  His  mode  of  gaining  admission 
to  the  private  circle  of  the  imperial  family 
does  credit  to  his  tact.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  the  empress,  meeting  him  at  her 
daughter’s,  inquired  if  he  had  formed  any 
acquaintance  at  Vienna.  “Not  one,  Ma¬ 
dame,”  was  the  reply.  “The  apartment 
of  the  archduchess  .and  the  hotel  of  the 
French  ambassador  are  the  only  jilact's  in 
which  a  man  honored  with  the  care  of  the 
princess’s  education  should  be  seen.”  A 
month  later  he  gave  the  same  answer  to 
the  same  question,  and  the  day  following 
he  received  a  command  to  attend  the 
family  circle  every  evening. 

Unless  his  description  ^  entirely  false, 
the  Abbe  Vermond  was  extremely  ill  qual¬ 
ified  for  his  post.  But  the  Count  de  la 
Marck,  who  subsequently  saw  a  good  deal 
of  him  at  the  hotel  of  the  Comte  de  Mercy, 
(tlie  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris,)  speaks 
of  him  as  an  honest,  well-intentioned  man 
of  moderate  abilities,  devotedly  attached 
to  the  Queen,  and  says  that,  although  she 
employed  him  to  copy  her  letters,  she  had 
a  low  opinion  of  his  capacity.  His  im¬ 
portance,  according  to  his  hi^h  authority, 
was  mainly  derived  from  his  being  the 
piincipal  medium  of  unofficial  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Queen  and  her  con- 
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tract  was  signed  on  the  sixteenth  July, 
and  the  final  ratifications  were  exchanged 
on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1770.  'ITie 
customary  ceremonies,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  departure  of  the  bride,  occu¬ 
pied  some  months.  On  the  seventeenth 
of  April,  she  signed  a  formal  renunciation 
of  her  hereditary  rights,  paternal  and 
maternal,  in  a  full  council  of  ministers, 
and  confirmed  by  an  oath  administered  at 
the  altar.  After  attending  the  Belvidere 
fete*^  which  lasted  nine  days,  she  started 
on  the  twenty-sixth  for  France,  carrying 
with  her  a  copy  of  the  ominous  injunc¬ 
tion  addressed  by  Maria  Theresa  to  her 
children : — 

“  I  recommend  you,  my  dear  children,  to  set 
apart  two  days  of  every  year  to  prepare  for  death, 
a.s  if  you  were  sure  that  those  two  days  were  the 
last  of  your  life.” 

On  the  seventh  of  May  she  reached  an 
island  on  the  Rhine,  near  Strasburg,  where 
she  was  received  in  a  richly  furnished 
pavilion  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and 
divided  into  two  compartments,  one  for 
the  Austrians  and  the  other  for  the  French. 
Before  quitting  the  Austrian  side  she  was 
stripped  to  the  skin  and  attired  from  top 
to  toe  in  F rench  habiliments,  “  in  order,” 
so  ran  the  regulation,  “that  she  might 
retain  nothing  of  a  country  which  was 
her’s  no  longer.”  She  was  accordingly 
undressed  and  dressed,  and  then  ceremo¬ 
niously  handed  over  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  new  court  which  had 
been  formed  for  her,  beginning  with  Mar 
djime  la  Comtesse  de  Noailles,  her  chief 
lady  in  waiting. 

At  this  point  MM.  de  Goncourt  pause 
to  describe  the  face  and  figure  of  their 
heroine,  who  had  not  yet  completed  her 
fifteenth  year,  and  gave  little  more  than 
the  promise  of  her  matured  beauty.  But 
her  expressive  feiitures,  her  exquisite  com¬ 
plexion,  her  clear  blue  eyes,  the  rich 
tresses  of  her  lij^t  brown  hair,  the  anima¬ 
tion  of  her  whole  person,  and  her  winning 
15 
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grace  of  manner,  won  all  hearts,  and  I 
“  qu'dle  est  jolie,  notre  Dauphine''*  M'as 
the  exulting  cry  of  the  pt*asaiitry  when¬ 
ever  they  got  a  glimpse  of  her  on  the 
route.* 

Her  firet  meeting  with  the  royal  family 
of  F ranee,  including  her  intended  husband, 
was  at  the  bridge  of  Benie,  some  leagues 
from  Compiegne.  She  there  alighted 
from  her  carriage ;  and,  followed  by  her 
ladies,  is  led  by  her  “  chevalier  d’honneur” 
and  the  first  equerry  to  the  King,  at  whose 
feet  she  throws  herself.  He  raises  her, 
kisses  her,  and  presents  her  to  the  Dauphin, 
who  does  likewise.  They  then  proceed  to 
the  chateau  of  Compiegne  where  she  is 
obliged  to  undergo  another  set  of  pre¬ 
sentations.  The  night  before  the  nuptial 
benediction  was  passed  at  the  Chateau  de 
la  Muette ;  and  here  at  supper  the  King 
was  guilty  of  the  incorceivable  weakness 
and  indecency  of  suffering  Madame  du 
Barry  to  seat  herself  at  Marie  Antoinette’s 
table.  Nothing  can  more  forcibly  illus¬ 
trate  the  depth  of  sensuality  and  self- 
indulgence  which  this  monarch  must  have 
reached,  or  the  debasing  thraldom  in  which 
this  .abandoned  woman  held  him,  or  the 
slate  of  morals  which  could  render  such 
an  outrage  possible  even  in  a  despotic 
monarchy  where  public  opinion  still  found 
vent  in  pasquinades.  When  Burke  enthu- 


*  The  degree  and  cliaracter  of  her  beauty  have 
been  much  disputed.  Lord  Holland,  (Foreign  Re¬ 
miniscences,)  wlio  saw  her  the  year  before  her 
doatli,  says  that  it  consisted  exclusively  in  a  fair  skin, 
a  straight  person,  and  a  stately  air.  MM.  de  Gon- 
court  are  too  enthusiastic  to  inspire  confidence  on 
this  point  One  of  their  ablest  critics,  M.  F.  Barrcre, 
quotes  Uie  following  as  the  most  accurate  description 
of  her  on  her  arrival  in  France.  “  Her  figure  was 
low  ('peiile)  but  perfectly  proportioned;  her  arms 
were  well-formed  and  of  dazzling  whiteness;  her 
hands  potelies,  her  fingers  tapering,  her  nails  tran¬ 
sparent  and  rose-colored,  her  feet  charming.”  “  As 
she  grew  and  filled  out’’  adds  M.  Barri^re.  “  her  feet 
and  hands  remained  equally  irreproachable,  but  her 
figure  lost  somewhat  of  its  symmetry  and  her  bust 
b^ine  too  prominent.  Her  face  was  an  oval  a 
little  elongated;  her  eyes  were  blue,  soft,  and 
animated ;  her  node  possibly  a  little  too  long,  but 
admirably  set;  the  forehead  too  round  and 

not  sufficiently  shaded  by  tlie  hair.  The  mc^  of 
dressing  the  hair  which  the  French  ladies  adopted 
under  tlie  Empire,  would  have  become  her  to  admira¬ 
tion,  and  the  hair  banded  on  the  brow  would  have 
made  her  a  regular  beauty.”  The  portaits  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  were  taken  at  various  and  long 
distant  periods,  from  the  lirilliant  rinng  to  the  gloomy 
setting  of  her  sun,  naturally  differ  widely ;  but  they 
leave  no  doubt  of  her  having  been  endowed  with 
personal  charms  more  than  sufficient  to  pass  for 
beauty  on  a  throne. 


I  siasticallv  exebtimed,  “  I  thought  ten 
tlionsanu  swords  must  have  leaped  from 
their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look 
that  threatened  her  with  insult,”  he  forgot 
that  the  first  insult  had  been  |K?rjK‘trated, 
.and  the  ground  Laid  for  the  most  galling 
of  the  rest,  without  a  solitary  j)rote8t 
amongst  this  “nation  of  gallant  men.” 
But  the  “  age  of  chivalry”  w’as  over,  and 
that  of  “  sophists,  economists,  c.aIculator8” 
h.ad  not  arrived. 

When  one  of  her  ladies  in  w.aiting  asked 
her  what  she  thought  of  the  favorite,  she 
replied  bv  one  well-chosen  word  “cA<rr- 
mante?'  It  is  also  related  that  she  n.alvely 
asked  M.adame  de  Noailles  what  was  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Barry’s  peculiar  function  at  the 
court  ?  “  She  amuses  the  King.”  “  Then 
I  declare  myself  her  rival.” 

The  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the 
chapel  of  Versailles,  on  the  forenoon  of 
the  sixteenth  of  May.  As  soon  as  it  was 
over,  the  bride  hurried  to  her  own  apart¬ 
ment,  .and  without  waiting  to  lay  a.'iide 
her  robes,  wrote  to  her  mother,  Enjin 
me  voUa  Dauphine  de  tVance.''*  The 
ceremony  was  hardly  ended,  when  the 
sky  was  darkened  by  clouds,  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  and  the  crowd  which  filled 
the  gardens  were  driven  home.  The  bad 
weather  continuing,  the  fireworks  were 
not  let  off,  the  illuminations  failed,  and 
the  people,  deprived  of  their  antieiji.ated 
fete^  beg.an  to  talk  of  omens  and  give  vent 
to  presentiments.  The  fetes  .at  Paris  con¬ 
cluded  still  more  inausj»ieiously.  Through 
the  mismanagement  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  Mho  insisted  on  superseding 
the  regular  police  for  the  occasion,  the 
crowd  got  jammed  in  the  Pl.acc  Louis 
Qninze,  (notv  Place  de  la  Concorde,)  and 
a  furious  conflict  had  already  commenced 
between  those  M’ho  wished  to  come  in  and 
those  who  were  struggling  to  get  out, 
when  the  scaffolding  around  the  statue, 
on  which  the  oniamented  lamps  w'ere 
hung,  caught  fire.  The  alarm  spread : 
the  efforts  to  escape  grew’  frenzied  :  the 
strong  trampled  down  the  M-eak  :  the  fire¬ 
men  dashed  to  the  spot  with  their  engines 
over  every  obstacle ;  and  when  the  con¬ 
fusion  ceased,  the  outlets  and  much  of  the 
open  space  w'ere  found  heaped  with  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  The  numbt*r  of  the 
sufferers  M’as  reduced  as  low  as  possible 
in  the  official  reports,  but  according  to 
the  Gazette  de  Prance,  132  dead  liodies 
M’ere  collected  and  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  Madeleine. 
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Amonff  the  startling  incidents  of  the  ]  towards  Marie  Antoinette  was  one  of  ad- 
scene  which  deeply  touched  the  Dau- 1  miring  affection.  lie  insisted  on  doing 
phiiu*ss,  was  one  recorded  of  a  young  '  the  honors  of  Versailles  in  his  own  proper 
couple  Avho  were  to  be  married  the  day  person,  and  an  incident  which  occurred  as 
following.  Feeling  her  strength  fail,  and  i  he  was  playing  cicerone  in  the  gardens, 
on  the  point  of  sinking  to  the  ground,  the  affords  a  striking  proof  of  his  inactiA’ity 
girl  entreated  her  lover  to  leave  her  to  |  and  confirmed  indolence,  mental  and 
lier  fate  and  save  himself;  “  Never,”  he  j  bodily.  To  his  surprise  he  found  the 
exclaimed,  “  and  there  is  hope  yet ;  get  walks  broken  up  or  encumbered  with 
ujK)n  my  shoulders,  and  I  can  carry  you  :  ruins.  As  he  a.ssisted  her  over  a  heap  of 
through  the  press.”  He  stooped,  turning  |  stones,  he  remarked  ;  “  I  beg  your  pardon 
his  back  towards  her.  A  light  form  tooK  j  a  thousand  times,  my  daughter ;  but,  in 
the  offered  place,  and  a  woman’s  arm  was  ^  my  time,  there  was  a  fine  set  of  marble 
round  his  neck.  lie  was  tall,  strong,  and  ,  steps  here  :  I  do  not  know  what  they  have 
resolute.  He  made  his  way  to  a  safe  sjAOt,  j  done  with  them.” 

and  his  fair  bunlen  glided  to  his  feet.  It  !  All  the  arts  of  misrepresentation  u'ere 
was  an  entire  stranger,  who  had  overheard  set  on  foot  by  the  unscrupulous  mistress 
the  suggestion,  pushed  his  betrothed  bride  to  undermine  the  growing  favor  of  “  la 
aside,  and  taken  her  pl.ace.  .'petite  rowsse  y”  and  she  at  length  succeeded 

The  royal  couple,  who  had  been  the  in- 1  by  insinuating  that  Marie  Antoinette  had 
nocent  cause  of  these  disasters,  contri-  j  complained  to  her  mother  of  the  indecor- 
buted  the  whole  of  their  year’s  income  to  [  ous  addition  to  the  royal  supper  party  at 
the  relief  fund,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was  La  Muette,  and  by  persuading  the  King 
constmtly  recurring  to  the  catastrophe  j  that  his  attentions  were  thrown  away  on 
and  devising  means  to  mitigate  the  result- 1  an  ungrateful  or  insensible  object.  His 
ing  miseries.  One  of  her  attendants,  by  j  manner  gradually  grew  colder  and  colder, 
w'ay  of  consolation,  told  her  that  a  number  [  and  at  length  the  triumph  of  vice  over 
of  jtickpockets,  their  pockets  crammed  virtue  was  announced  by  his  exclaiming, 
M'ith  watches  and  snuff-boxes,  were  found  !  in  a  tone  of  mingled  bitterness  and  regret: 
amongst  the  dead,  and  observed  that  they  !  “  Je  sais  bien  que  Madame  la  Dau^ine 
at  least  had  met  with  their  deserts.  “  Oh,  ne  nVaime  pas." 

no,  no,”  was  the  reply;  “they  have  met  Her  aunts-in-law,  four  in  number,  shared 
their  death  by  the  side  of  honest  people.”  amongst  them  most  of  the  qualities  which 

There  existed  grounds  of  apprehension  are  popularly,  if  unjustly,  attributed  to 
and  causes  of  anxiety  of  a  more  tangible  old  mauls.  Although  they  did  their  best 
and  .aj)preciable  sort  th.an  omens.  To  dis-  to  appear  amiable  to  their  new  relative  at 
cover  them,  it  was  simply  necessaiy  to  first,  they  were  obviously  repelled  instead 
look  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  of  attracted  by  youth,  beauty,  and  high 
courtly  circle  into  which  she  was  received  spirits.  She  made  light  of  the  pleasures  of 
with  such  a  flattering  exhibition  of  en-  the  table,  and  they  were  famous  for  their 
thusiasm.  As  alre.ady  stated,  the  Aus-  cook.  It  was  Madame  Victoire  Mho,  to 
trian  alliance,  of  which  she  was  the  pledge,  quiet  a  conscientous  scruple,  requested  a 
was  the  favorite  project  of  the  Duke  de  bishop  to  decide  whether  a  particular  de- 
Choiseul,  whose  powder  was  rapidly  de-  scription  of  water-fowl  could  be  properly 
dining;  and  the  bare  fact  of  its  h.aving  eaten  during  Lent.  He  gravely  informed 
been  brought  about  by  him,  made  it  and  her  that  in  all  such  cases?,  the  bird  should 
her  distasteful  to  the  rival  party,  w’ith  be  carved  upon  a  cold  dish,  and  "that  un- 
which  the  royal  mistress  and  the  King’s  less  the  gravy  congealed  within  a  quarter 
four  daughters  were  closely  allied.  Mad-  of  an  hour,  it  might  be  eaten  at  all  seasons 
nme  du  Harry  had  tact  enough  to  see  that,  without  sin.  It  was  Madame  Louise 
if  his  M-ajesty  once  became  fond  of  the  again,  who,  growing  delirious  on  her 
Dauphiness  and  accustomed  to  her  so-  death-bed,  cried  out :  Au  Paradis, vtte^ 
ciety,  the  fresh,  pure,  and  refined  would  vite,  au  grand  gedop."  The  ruling  spirit 
speedily  supersede  the  old  and  coarser  tie.  of  the  four  was  unluckily  Madame  Ade- 
Notwithstanding  his  epicurean  habits,  he  laide,  who  had  a  double  motive  for  dis¬ 
had  once  or  twice  show'n  symptoms  of  a  liking  her  niece,  both  as  a  rival  for  the 
reviving  taste  for  better  things,  as  when  King’s  confidental  intimacy  for  w’hich  she 
he  resorted  for  a  period  to  Madame  Ade-  had  fought  a  hard  fight  wnth  the  mistress, 
laide’s  apartment ;  and  his  first  feeling  and  as  the  outM’ard  and  visible  sign  of  the 
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abandonment  of  the  old  national  nnti-Aus- 1 
trian  policy,  of  which  she  was  the  warm 
partisan.  When  M.  Campan  went  to  re- 1 
ceive  her  commands  before  starting  to  j 
meet  the  Dauphincss  on  the  frontier,  j 
Madame  Adelaide  told  him  haughtily  that 
she  had  no  commands  to  give  mbout  send- 1 
ing  to  look  after  an  Austrian  Princess.  ! 

The  Dauphin’s  brothers  were  too  young  | 
as  yet  to  play  an  important  part,  but  thejr  i 
soon  began  to  exercise  a  marked  and  evil  [ 
influence  on  her  destiny ;  the  one  design-  j 
edly  and  from  ill  nature,  the  other  uncon-  ] 
sciously  and  from  the  unguarded  display  I 
of  his  admiration.  The  Comte  de  Pro- ' 
vence,  afterwards  Louis  XVHI.,  though  ! 
of  a  cold  disposition  and  studious  habits,  j 
had  a  turn  for  gallantly,  and  aflfected  for  ! 
a  period  to  be  the  adorer  and  the  poet  of  | 
his  sister-in-law.  But  on  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  of  Savoy,  originally  des-  j 
tined  for  the  Dauphin,  and  for  that  reason  ' 
detesting  the  innocent  cause  of  her  di.sap- 1 
poiutment,  he  adopted  the  prejudices  of ; 
his  wife,  and  some  of  the  most  miscliie- 1 
vous  interpretations  put  upon  the  Ian- 1 
guage  and  conduct  of  the  Dauphiness  ' 
were  traced  to  their  salon.  What  made 
him  the  more  dangerous,  he  had  a  turn 
for  satire,  was  a  sayer  of  good  things,  and 
wrote  tolerable  verses,  especially  in  the 
epigi'ammatic  style.  That  l^Iesdames  du 
Terrage  and  de  Balbi  were  nominally  his 
mistresses,  proves  nothing  more  than  his 
compliance  with  fashion  or  his  vanity.  ! 
When  a  candid  friend  tried  to  excite  the  | 
Comtesse's  jealousy,  by  alluding  to  them,  j 
she  replied :  “  O,  mon  Dieu,  don’t  let  us  | 
reproach  him  with  these  ladies.  They  | 
are  the  only  superfluities  he  allows  him¬ 
self.” 

The  younger  brother,  the  Comte  d’ Ar¬ 
tois,  afterwards  Charles  X.,  was  the  pre¬ 
cise  opposite  of  his  senior.  He  was  frank, 
gay,  careless,  full  of  life  and  vivacity,  fond 
of  pleasure,  and  chivalrously  devoted  to 
women.'  His  gallantry,  indeed,  M’as  of 
the  most  discursive  sort,  and  was  so  far 
from  being  interrupted  by  his  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  Savoy  (sister  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Provence,)  that  his  frequent 
visits  to  an  actress.  Mademoiselle  Duth^, 
gave  rise  to  the  punning  remark  that 
”  ay  ant  eu  une  xnaigt*tion  di  gdteau  de 
Savoye  d  Veraaiile*.,  U  etait  alii  prendre 
du  the  d  Parish  He  found  ample  time, 
however,  to  be  at  all  Marie  Antoinette’s 
parties  of  amusement,  and  his  open  adora¬ 
tion  was  subsequently  converted  into  a 


weapon  of  defamation  by  her  calumnia¬ 
tors. 

The  greate.st  of  her  disadvantages  was 
the  uncongenial  character  of  her  husband. 
His  piety,  his  passive  courage,  his  domes¬ 
tic  virtues,  ana  his  heartfelt  wish  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  true  happiness  of  his  people,  are 
now  matter  of  history ;  but  it  required 
time  and  misfortune  to  elicit  them,  and 
he  confessedly  had  none  of  the  qualities 
M  hich  make  a  French  Prince  popular  or 
fix  the  aflection  of  u  bride  of  fitteen.  At 
the  same  time,  we  think  MM.  de  Gon- 
court  are  hardly  just  when  they  cite  him 
as  “  one  of  those  poor  hearts,  those  slug¬ 
gish  temperaments,  sometimes  occurring 
towards  the  end  of  royal  races,  in  which 
nature  seems  to  make  a  parade  of  la.ssi- 
tude.”  Still  less  can  we  answer  in  the 
affirmative  when  they  ask  whether  “  this 
coldness,  this  silence  of  the  passions,  of 
youth,  of  sex,  this  contracted  imagination, 
these  tremblings  and  sinkings  of  a  Bour¬ 
bon  of  eighteen,  this  husband,  this  man, 
were  not  in  reality  the  work,  the  crime,  of 
a  (governor  chosen  by  the  blind  piety  of 
the  father  of  Louis  XVI.?”  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  this  governor,  the  Due  de  Vau- 
guyon,  acted  on  a  totally  different  princi¬ 
ple  from  most  governors  and  tutors  at 
that  period,  and  made  no  effort  to  control 
his  pupil’s  humor  M  hen  shrinking  timidly 
from  female  society.  It  may  be  also  true 
that,  subsequently  to  the  marriage,  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  keej>  the  young  couple  apart 
as  much  as  possible  by  interfering  with 
the  arrangement  of  their  apartments  at 
F'ontainebleau,  and  that  the  Dauphiness 
was  at  last  provoked  by  his  intrusiveness 
into  saying :  “Monsieur  le  Due,  Monsieur 
le  Dauphin  is  old  enough  to  dispense 
with  a  governor,  and  I  have  no  need  of  a 
spy.  I  request  that  you  will  not  appear 
before  me  again.” 

Tlie  melancholy  end  of  Louis  XVI.  has 
IhroM'n  over  his  memory  something  of  the 
radiance  of  martyrdom ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  his  manners  were  coarse,  his 
voice  harsh,  his  speech  rude,  and  his 
whole  demeanor  alike  deficient  in  ele¬ 
gance  and  in  consideration  for  others. 
These  unamiablc  qualities  were  keenly 
felt  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
I  family,  and  they  probably  contributed  to 
that  alienation  of  some  of  the  Princes  from 
the  King  which  produced  most  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  in  the  Kevolution.  Nor  were 
they  unfelt  by  her  who  was  doomed  at 
last  to  follow  him  to  the  scaffold. 
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The  Dauphin  had  other  defects  which 
must  Itavc  helj)ed  to  destroy  the  illusions 
of  a  bride.  Ilis  appetite  rivaled  that  of 
his  ancestor,  le  Gnand  Monarque,  and  he 
indulged  it  without  regard  to  appear¬ 
ances,  whilst  she  was  singularly  sparing 
in  her  diet ;  her  principal  meal  seldom  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  wing  of  a  chicken  and 
a  glass  of  water.*  lie  was  economical 
and  fond  of  accounts,  which  he  kept  with 
the  most  scrupulotis  exactitude.  His  fa¬ 
vorite  occupation  was  practical  meclianics; 
he  would  shut  himself  up  morning  after 
morning  with  a  locksmith,  W'ho  treated 
him  like  an  ordinary  apprentice.  When 
he  rejoined  her  with  his  hands  and  clothes 
smeared  w’ith  oil  and  steel  filings,  she  was 
wont  to  hail  him  with  “  Oh,  here  comes 
my  god  Vulcan”  —  a  classical  allusion 
wfiicii  seldom  failed  to  r.aise  a  malicious 
smile  amongst  such  of  the  courtiers  as 
ha<.l  a  smattering  of  heathen  mythology 
or  had  studied  Ooid's  Art  of  Love.  His 
only  manly  and  gentlemanlike  amusement 
was  the  chase ;  but  this,  as  followed  by 
the  later  gener.ations  of  French  Kings, 
was  a  very  different  thing  froqi  an  Eng¬ 
lish  st.ag  or  fox  hunt ;  the  “  field”  being 
composed  of  courtiers  of  both  sexes,  who 
looked  on  from  gilded  coaches  or  cantered 
along  smooth  glades  on  trained  palfreys. 

Tills  dissimilarity  of  tastes  .and  ch.arac- 
ter  did  not  prevent  the  young  couple 
from  presenting  an  attr.activo  jiicture  of 
conjugal  affection  before  the  public,  and 
wherever  they  appeared  they  w'ere  hailed 
with  enthusiasm.  Their  firet  formal  visit 
to  Paris  was  delayed  for  three  years.  It 
took  phace  in  June,  1773,  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  old  Marshal  de 
Brissac,  requesting  the  Dauphin  not  to  be 
jealous,  led  her  to  the  front  of  the  gallery 
overlooking  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  pointing  to  the  sea  of  upturned  faces 
l)cneath,  told  her :  “  Madame,  you  have 
there,  before  your  eyes,  two  hundred 
thousand  lovers.” 

Towards  the  beginning  of  May,  1774, 
Louis  XV.  fell  ill  of  the  small-pox,  of  which 
he  died  on  the  tenth.  His  remains  were 
in  such  a  state  of  putrefaction  that  it  w’as 
considered  certain  death  to  meddle  with 
them.  As  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of 
his  body,  the  Due  de  Villequicr,  first 

•  When  the  royal  couple  were  lodged  nt  the 
Feuillanta,  just  alter  the  dreadrul  twentieth  of  June, 
the  King  indulged  hia  appetite  in  ao  undignified  a 
manner  that  tlie  royaliat  deputies  thought  right  to 
notice  it  to  the  Queen. 


gentleman  of  the  chjimber,  desired  M. 
Andouille,  first  surgeon  to  his  defunct 
Majesty,  to  open  and  embalm  it.  “  I  am 
re.ady,”  replied  Andouille,  “but  you  will 
hold  the  head  during  the  operation  ;  it  is 
a  part  of  your  duty.”  The  Due  walked 
away  without  another  w'ord,  and  the  bo^’ 
was  neither  opened  nor  embalmed.  It 
w.as  hastily  buried  by  some  poor  work¬ 
people,  and  spirits  of  tvine  were  poured 
into  the  coffin  to  check  infection.  The 
late  king’s  aunts  were  sedulous  in  their 
attendance  on  his  sick-bed,  and  exhibited 
the  most  heroic  counige  in  confronting  a 
danger  from  which  the  courtiers  of  ever)' 
chass  fled.  More  than  fifty  persons  caught 
the  malady  from  merely  passing  through 
the  great  gallery.  The  Dauphin  and 
Dauphiness  waited  in  her  apartment ;  it 
being  settled  that  they  were  to  leave  for 
Choisy  so  soon  .as  .all  was  over.  That  no 
time  might  be  lost  in  giving  orders,  it  was 
agreed  between  the  attendants  who  had 
charge  of  the  carriages  and  those  who 
W’ere  in  waiting  near  the  sick  chamber, 
that  a  lighted  candle  placed  at  a  w’indow 
should  be  extinguished  when  the  dying 
monarch  was  no  more.  Tlie  light  disap¬ 
peared,  and  within  a  few  minutes  all  was 
re.ady  ffir  a  start.  The  first  intimation  of 
what  had  taken  jihvce  Avas  conveyed  to 
the  new  King  .and  Queen  by  the  crowd  of 
courtiers  hurrying  to  salute  the  rising  sun. 
Tlieir  rush  into  the  ante-chamber  is  de- 
.scribed  by  M.adame  Campan  as  producing 
a  terrible  noise,  resembling  thunder.  On 
hearing  it,  the  objects  of  this  tumultuous 
homage  knew'  that  their  reign  h.ad  com¬ 
menced,  and  by  a  spontaneous  movement 
both  fell  upon  their  knees,  exclaiming: 
“  Good  Lord,  guide  us,  protect  us ;  we 
reign  too  soon.” 

Tlie  cry  of  Le  roi  eet  mart :  Vive  le  roU 
is  admirably  suited  to  an  impressible  and 
light-hearted  people,  whose  natural  ten¬ 
dency  is  rather  to  live  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past.  F.ar  more  gayety  than  grief 
was  certainly  elicited  amongst  them  by 
this  devolution  of  the  crown  and  even  in 
the  royal  carriage  which  w.as  conveying 
the  six  chief  mourners  (the  King  and 
Queen,  Monsieur  and  Madame,  and  Le 
Comte  and  Comptessc  d’Artois)  on  their 
road  to  Choisy,  the  prevalent  sentiment 
would  have  justified  Byron’s  w’ell-known 
lines  on  gondolas : 

“  And  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun, 

Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral’s 
done.” 
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They  kept  up  a  decent  show  of  sorrow 
during  the  first  half  of  the  journey,  when 
a  M-ord  ludicrously  mispronounced  by  the 
Comtesse  d’ Artois  raised  a  general  laugh, 
and  they  then  by  common  consent  wiped 
their  eyes  and  left  off  weeping. 

Tlie  Queen  used  .all  her  influence  to 
procure  the  recall  of  the  Due  de  Choisenl, 
to  whom  she  conceived  herself  indebted 
for  her  throne.  But  on  this  point  Louis 
XVI.  was  inexorable.  The  secret  me¬ 
moirs  left  by  his  father  under  the  care  of 
his  governor,  contained  a  solemn  proscrip¬ 
tion  of  this  minister,  who  was  also  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  by  Madame  Adelaide. 
Although  tne  Queen  failed  in  this  instance, 
however,  she  was  obviously  winning  her 
way  to  that  place  in  his  affections  which 
she  ultimately  obtained  and  kept.  They 
wore  seen  so  often  walking  arm  in  arm  in 
the  gardens  of  Choisy  as  to  set  the  fash¬ 
ion  ;  and  “  we  had  the  gr.atification,”  ob¬ 
serves  an  eye-witness,  “  of  seeing  several 
couples  who  had  been  8ep.arated,  and  not 
■ttHthout  reason,  for  many  years,  walking 
arm  in  arm  on  the  terrace  for  hours  to¬ 
gether,  and  enduring,  from  courtly  com¬ 
plaisance,  the  intolerable  tediousness  of  a 
prolonged  tite-d-tite.'’*  The  hearts,  or 
heads,  of  the  mass  of  the  people  were  so 
full  of  the  charms  and  virtues  of  their 
Queen  on  her  accession,  that  a  jeweler 
made  a  large  fortune  by  selling  mourning 
snuff-boxes  in  her  honor.  They  were 
oompo8e<l  of  chagrin,  with  the  motto  “Xa 
Consolation  dans  le  Chagrin."  The  con¬ 
ceit  was  hardly  so  poetical  as  that  of  the 
artist  who  on  her  arrival  in  France  p.aint- 
cd  her  in  the  heart  or  center  of  an  ojiening 
rose. 

Altogether,  the  outwiird  aspect  of  things 
was  smiling  and  the  general  prospect  fair. 
But  the  anti- Austrian  faction  was  implaca¬ 
ble  ;  family  jealousies  u’ere  as  rife  as  ever, 
and  a  host  of  wounded  vanities  were  accu¬ 
mulating,  comparing,  and  exaggerating 
their  wrongs,  real  or  fancied,  with  a  view 
to  retaliation  or  revenge.  A  trifling  inci¬ 
dent  was  sufficient  to  show  the  amount  of 
malignity  of  which  she  was  about  to  lie- 
come  the  mark  and  the  victim.  She  held 
a  drawing-room  at  La  Muette  to  receive 
all  the  ladies  of  the  court,  young  and 
old ;  many  of  whom,  ftom  the  stiffness  of ' 
their  demeanor  and  the  antiquated  fashion  , 
of  their  habiliments,  looked  ridiculous , 
enough.  But  she  kept  her  countenance  [ 
irreproachably  till  one  of  her  ladies  in  ] 
waiting,  the  Marquise  de  Clermont  Ton- , 


nerre,  feeling  or  feigning  exhaustion,  sat 
down  on  the  floor  behind  her,  and,  under 
shelter  of  the  hoops  of  her  neighbors, 
began  to  make  faces  and  play  oft’ other 
childish  tricks.  These  attracted  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Queen,  who  was  once  or  twice 
obliged  to  conceal  a  tendency  to  laughter 
behind  her  fan,  as  some  elderly  dowagers 
were  curtseying  to  her.  The  next  day  a 
report  was  spread  that  slie  had  purposely 
cast  ridicule  on  all  the  elderly  and  most 
respectable  ladies  present,  and  that  no 
one  of  them  would  apjiear  in  the  court 
circle  a  second  time.  A  song  was  circu¬ 
lated  with  this  refrain : 

“  Petite  reine  de  vingt  ans, 

Vous  que  traitez  si  inal  les  gens, 

Vous  rcpasscrez  la  barriire, 

Laire,  laire,  laire  lanlaire,  laire  lanla.” 

“More  th.an  fifteen  years  .after  this 
event,”  adds  JHadame  Camjian,  “  I  heard 
old  ladies,  in  the  depths  of  Auvergne, 
relate  all  the  details  of  this  day,  when, 
according  to  them,  the  Queen  had  indec¬ 
orously  laughe<l  in  the  faces  of  the  sexa¬ 
genarian  duchesses  and  princesses  who 
had  deemed  it  their  duty  to  attend.” 

Very  little  form  w.as  observed  by  the 
imperial  family  at  Vienna,  except  on 
state  occasions :  the  House  of  Lorraine 
prided  itself  on  its  simjilicity  ;  and  Marie 
Antoinette  was  probably  more  infiuenced 
by  the  traditions  of  her  race,  the  example 
of  her  mother,  the  recollections  of  her 
girlhood,  and  her  own  gayety  of  disposi¬ 
tion,  than  by  the  shallow  |)hilosoj)hy  of 
the  Abbe  Vermond.  Certain  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  th.at  her  disregard  of  etiquette  was 
a  fatal  error,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
much  future  misery.  Tliere  is  a  M'ell- 
known  story  of  her  slipping  off  a  donkey 
in  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  instead  of  rising 
immediately,  requesting  some  one  to  call 
Madame  de  Noailles,  and  ascertain  the 
prescribed  mode  of  behavior  for  a  Queen 
of  France  who  could  not  keep  her  seat 
upon  a  donkey.  She  had  given  Madame 
de  Noailles  the  nickname  of  Madame  I’Eti- 
quette,  and  divided  the  ladies  of  the  court 
into  three  cla-sses,  calling  the  no  longer 
young,  les  sihdes  ;  the  prudes  who  affect¬ 
ed  devotion,  les  collets  montis ;  and  the 
retailers  of  scandals,  les  pagnets.  They 
.avenged  themselves  by  |)utting  disadvan¬ 
tageous  interpretations  on  all  her  words 
and  actions.  Madame  de  Marsan,  the 
governess  of  the  King’s  sisters  and  the 
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dear  friend  of  l^Iadamc  de  Noailles,  was 
a  conspicuous  inerubt^r  of  the  hand. 

“  In  her  eyes,”  says  MM.  de  Goncourt,  “  that 
light  and  buoyant  step  was  the  step  of  a  court¬ 
ezan  ;  that  fashion  of  transparent  lawn  was  a 
theatrical  costume  intended  to  stimulate  desire. 
If  the  royal  beauty  raised  her  eyes,  her  enemies 
saw  in  them  the  practiced  looK  of  a  coquette ; 
if  she  wore  her  hair  a  little  loose  and  waving, 
‘  the  hair  of  a  Bacchante,’  was  the  cry  ;  if  she 
spoke  with  her  natural  vivacity,  it  was  the  rage 
for  talking  without  saying  any  thing  or  having 
any  thing  to  say ;  if  in  conversation  she  assumed 
a  look  of  sympathy  and  intelligence,  it  was  an 
insupportable  air  of  understanding  every  thing ; 
if  she  laughed  with  her  girli.sh  gayety,  it  was 
affected  gayety,  bursts  of  forced  laughter.  This 
old  woman,  in  short,  sus|>ected  and  perverted 
every  thing,  as  if  youth  and  grace  were  incom¬ 
patible  with  purity.” 

When  we  investi^jate  the  usajjes  of  the 
French  court  at  this  period,  we  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  repugnance  which  they  in¬ 
spired  in  any  one  wlio  had  nut  been  bred 
u)>  to  consider  tlieni  as  the  beginning  and 
end  of  all  things,  the  foundation  of  sotnal 
order,  ainl  the  strength  as  well  as  orna¬ 
ment  of  tlie  throne.  A  Queen  of  France 
was  not  allow'ed  a  moment  of  privacy, 
walking  or  sitting,  itwloors  or  out  of  doors, 
eating  or  <1  linking,  sleeping  or  waking, 
dressing  or  undressing.  Some  court  func¬ 
tionary  or  another,  male  or  female,  might 
claim  to  be  near  her  or  uImiuI  her  from 
morning  to  night  and  from  night  to  morn¬ 
ing;  and  us  many  of  these  odicial  attendants 
had  Ixiught  or  inherited  their  places,  she 
had  not  even  the  jiower  of  excluding 
known  spies  and  ill-wishers  from  her 
privacy. 

Such  being  her  habitual  life,  we  can 
ea.sily  understand  both  why  the  Queen 
should  seize  every  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  it,  and  why  lier  transgre.ssions  against 
etiquette  should  be  denounced  by  its  vo¬ 
taries  as  tantamount  to  so  many  breiiches 
of  the  Decalogue.  Thus,  she  had  a  tancy 
to  see  a  sunrise  ;  and  the  King  consented 
to  her  going  for  this  fiur|M)se  to  the  heights 
of  Marly  at  three  in  the  morning,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  sitting  u|)  to  accompany  her, 
went  to  bed.  The  Queen  was  attemleil 
by  a  numerous  suite,  including  her  ladies 
in  waiting.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  li¬ 
belous  copy  of  verses  entitled  Lt  Lever 
de  VAnrore^  was  circulatcHl  at  Paris,  and 
a  belief  was  current  that  this  night  expe¬ 
dition  was  |>lanued  expressly  for  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  a  pa.ssion  for  the  famous,  or 
iutamous,  Egalite,  whom,  it  is  clear,  she 


never  liked,  although,  like  two  or  three 
others  rebufferl  for  ]>resumption,  he  subse¬ 
quently  tried  to  injure  the  Queen’s  repu¬ 
tation. 

If  the  proc.autions  taken  in  this  instance 
to  preclude  calumny  were  unavailing,  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  she  should  be 
condemned  when  direct  evidence  of  her 
entire  innocence  was  wanting  and  she  re¬ 
quired  to  be  judged  charitably.  She  was 
fond  of  going  to  the  masked  balls  of  the 
opera  attemled  by  a  single  lady.  One 
evening  when  she  had  come  from  Ver¬ 
sailles  for  this  purpose,  in  the  company  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Luynes,  their  carriage 
broke  down  just  within  the  gates  of  Paris. 
They  were  obliged  to  alight  and  remain 
in  a  shop  whilst  a  footman  went  for  a 
fiacre.  They  were  ma.sked,  and  the  ad¬ 
venture  might  have  been  kept  secret,  but 
it  was  so  odd  a  one  for  a  Queen  of  F ranee, 
and  she  was  so  unconscious  of  wrong,  that 
she  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  the  first 
ac‘quaintance  she  met  at  the  ball,  “  C'eet 
moi  eti  fiacre  ;  n'est-cepae  bieti plaimht 

The  story  got  wind,  and  was  repeated 
in  the'most  exaggerated  and  compromis¬ 
ing  form.  It  was  8.aid  that  she  had  given 
a  meeting  at  a  private  house  to  a  noble¬ 
man,  aiui  the  Due  de  Coigny  was  openly 
named  as  the  happy  man.  According  to 
one  of  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the 
period,  she  went  to  the  theatre  in  a  gray 
domino,  having  ordered  several  of  her 
Ladies  to  go  similarly  attired,  and  was 
alone  with  the  Due  for  some  minutes  in  a 
box  on  the  second  tier.  “  She  w.a8  seen,” 
it  is  added,  coming  out  in  so  agitated  a 
state  as  to  be  near  fainting  on  the  stair¬ 
case.”  A  hwly  made  .a  memorandum  of 
the  hour  in  her  |KK;ket-book  :  it  was  hand¬ 
ed  round,  and  almost  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court  had  it  copied  into  their’s,  “  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold."  And  the  most  ofl’en- 
sive  inferences  were  drawn  from  these 
gossiping  stories  of  a  profligate  and  malig¬ 
nant  court.  If  the  “  School  lor  Scandal” 
is  a  true  picture  of  human  nature  in  its 
most  unamiable  moods,  minuteness  of  de¬ 
tail  is  no  guarantee  for  accuracy ;  and 
such  charges  are  reliiteil  by  their  particu¬ 
larity  and  their  grossness.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  letters  of  gold  is  an  impudent  fic¬ 
tion  on  the  face  of  it,  and  the  assumed 
notoriety  of  the  Queen’s  habitual  profliga¬ 
cy  is  irreconcilable  with  the  recorded  tes¬ 
timony  of  a  ho.st  of  impartial  and  unim- 
}K‘achablc  witnesses,  at  the  head  of  which 
stand  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  the  Count  de 
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la  Marck,  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette. 
“  The  pretended  p;aHantry  of  the  Queen,” 
says  the  Prince  de  Ligne  in  his  Melanges, 
“  was  never  aiw  thing  more  than  a  pro¬ 
found  feeling  of  friendship  for  one  or  two 
persons,  and  a  coquettish  wish,  as  woman, 
as  Queen,  to  please  everybody.”  The 
Count  de  la  Marck  contemptuously  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  popular  stories  against  her  as 
“  tnensonges  et  mechancetes." 

Lady  Morgan  has  preserved  Lafayette’s 
impressions : 

“  ‘  Is  it  true,  eeneral,’  I  a.skcd,  ‘  that  you 
once  went  to  a  bal  masque  at  the  opera  with  the 
Queen  of  France,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  King 
knowing  nothing  of  the  matter  till  after  her  re¬ 
turn  ?’  ‘lam  afraid  so,*  said  he ;  ‘ she  was  so 
indiscreet,  and,  I  can  conscientiously  add,  so  in¬ 
nocent  However,  the  Comte  d’ Artois  was  of 
the  party,  and  we  were  all  young,  enterprising, 
and  pleasure-loving.  But  what  is  most  absurd 
in  the  adventure,  was  when  I  pointed  out  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Barry  to  her,  whose  figure  and  favor¬ 
ite  domino  I  knew,  the  Queen  expressed  tlie 
most  anxious  desire  to  hear  her  speak,  and  bade 
me  intriguer  her.  She  answ’ered  me  flippantly, 
and  I  am  sure  if  I  had  offered  her  my  other  arm, 
the  Queen  would  not  have  objected  to  it  Such 
was  the  esprit  eCatenturs  at  that  time  in  the  court 
of  Versailles  and  in  the  head  of  the  haughty 
daughter  of  Austria.’  I  said,  ‘Oh,  general, 
you  were  their  Grandison  Cromwell.’  ^  Pas 
encore'  replied  he,  smiling,  ‘that  soubriquet 
was  given  me  long  after  by  Mirabeau.’  ‘  I  be¬ 
lieve,’  said  I,  ‘  the  Queen  was  quite  taken  with 
the  American  cause.’  ‘She  thought  so,  but 
understood  nothing  about  it,’  replied  he.  ‘  The 
world  said  at  least,’  1  added  with  some  hesita¬ 
tion,  ‘that  she  favored  its  young  companion 
le  heros  'des  deux  mondes.'  ‘  Cancan  de  salon,' 
he  replied,  and  the  subject  was  dropped.” 

Though  evidence  to  character  may  out¬ 
weigh  common  rumor,  it  can  not  super¬ 
sede  specific  proo^  and  three  specific 
accusations  have  been  brought  against 
Marie  Antoinette  upon  authority  that  must 
not  be  lightlv  set  aside.  The  accusers  are 
the  Due  de  Lanzun  ,the  Baron  de  Besen- 
val,  and  Talleyrand  ;  the  first  and  second 
misled  by  vanity,  whilst  the  third,  who 
could  not  help  taking  the  imcharitable 
side  in  any  question  of  the  sort,  has  been 
demonstrably  misquoted  or  mistaken. 

The  Due  de  Lauzun  one  day  appeared 
at  the  Princess  de  Guemen^e’s  with  a 
magnificent  heron  plume  in  his  hat.  On 
the  Queen’s  adminng  it,  he  took  it  out 
and  requested  her  acceptance  of  it.  She 
wore  it  once,  and  called  his  attention  to 
the  circumstance,  on  the  strength  of  which 
he  endeavors,  in  his  Secret  Memoirs,  to 


establish  that  she  meant  to  encourage  him 
to  make  love  to  her.  In  his  version,  she 
asks  for  the  plume  and  tells  him,  M’ith 
an  infinity  of  graces,”  that  she  was  never 
attired  so  much  to  her  satisfaction  before. 

”  It  would  assuredly,”  he  continues,  ‘‘  have 
been  better  for  her  not  to  have  spoken  of  it,  for 
the  Due  dc  Coigny  remarked  both  the  feather 
and  the  phrase.  He  inquired  where  it  came 
from.  The  Queen  said,  with  embarrassment 
enough,  that  I  had  brought  it  from  my  travels 
for  Madame  de  Guemenee,  and  that  she  had 
given  it  her.  The  Due  de  Coigny  spoke  of  it  in 
the  evening  to  Madame  de  Guemenee  with  much 
ill  temper,  told  her  that  notliiiig  was  mure  ri¬ 
diculous  and  more  unbecoming  than  my  man¬ 
ner  with  tlic  Queen ;  that  it  was  unheard  of  to 
play  the  adorer  thus  publicly,  and  incredible 
that  she  should  appear  to  approve  it  Ho  was 
received  badly  enough,  and  considered  how  I 
was  to  be  kept  at  a  distance.” 

Madame  Campan  relates  that  soon  after 
the  ])resent  of  tlie  feather,  he  solicited  an 
audience  of  the  Queen,  which  was  granted, 
as  it  would  have  been  granted  to  any  other 
courtier  of  the  same  rank — 

‘‘  I  was  in  the  adjoining  room.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  his  arrival  the  Queen  opened  the 
door,  and  exclaimed  in  a  raised  and  angry  voice, 

‘  Sortez,  Monsieur  !'  M.  de  Lauzun  made  a  low 
bow  and  disappeared.  The  Queen  was  greatly 
agitated.  She  said  to  me,  ‘  Never  will  I  receive 
that  man  again.’ 

‘‘  On  the  death  of  the  Marechal  de  Biron,  the 
Due  de  Lauzun  inherited  his  name,  and  applied 
for  the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment  of  guards. 
The  Queen  caused  it  to  be  given  to  the  Due  de 
Chatelet.  The  Due  de  Biron  (Lauzun)  joined 
the  party  of  the  Due  d’  Orleans,  and  l>ecarae 
one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Marie  Antoin¬ 
ette.” 

The  Due’s  Memoira  were  not  published 
till  after  Madame  Campan’s,  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  on  which  she  comments  is  suppressed. 
It  is  printed,  as  copied  from  his  original 
manuscript,  in  the  np]>endix  to  her  first 
volume. 

The  Baron  de  Bt^senval  was  guilty  of  a 
similar  imjwrtinence,  was  similarly  rebufl- 
ed,  and  has  revenged  himself  in  much  the 
same  manner.  'Ilis  presumption  was  the 
more  remarkable,  since  he  was  past  fifty, 
when  finding  himself  alone  with  the  Queen, 
he  threw'  himself  at  her  feet  and  made  a 
formal  declaration  of  love.  As  she  told 
Madame  Campan,  she  ordered  him  to  rise, 
and  promised  that  the  King  should  know 
nothing  of  an  offence  that  would  disgrace 
him  forever :  he  turned  pale  and  muttered 
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an  excuse;  she  left  her  cabinet  without 
adding  a  word,  and  hardly  ever  spoke  to 
him  again.  His  Memoirs,  which  sufficient¬ 
ly  prove  the  laxity  of  his  morals  and  his 
outrageous  personal  vanity,  are  silent  as 
to  this  scene  ;  but  he  blends  a  malignant 
insinuation  wnth  his  account  of  the  inter¬ 
view  in  which  she  coininunicated  with  him 
by  the  King’s  wish,  respecting  the  duel 
between  the  Comte  d’  Artois  and  the 
I*rince  de  Bourbon. 

“  I  went  first  to  the  King's  letee.  I  was  hard¬ 
ly  in  his  cabinet  when  I  perceived  Canipan,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Queen’s  cabinet,  who  made  me  a 
sign.  I  went  to  him.  He  said,  not  appearing 
to  speak  to  me,  ‘  Follow  me,  but  at  a  distance, 
so  as  not  to  be  ob.scrved.’  He  led  me  through 
several  doors  and  stairca.ses  which  were  entirely 
unknown  to  me ;  and  when  we  ran  no  risk  of  j 
being  heanl  or  seen,  he  said,  ‘  You  mu.st  allow  | 
that  this  promises  well ;  but  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  for  the  husband  is  in  the  secret’  ‘  My 
dear  Campan,’  I  replied,  ‘  it  is  not  when  one 
has  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles  that  one  expects  to 
be  fetched  to  a  hand.some  Queen  of  twenty,  by 
such  out-of-the-way  {lassages,  for  anything  but 
business.’  ‘She  expects  you,’  he  added,  ‘im¬ 
patiently.  I  have  sent  twice  to  your  house 
already,  and  I  have  looked  for  you  wherever 
ou  were  most  likely  to  be  found.’  He  had 
ardly  ceased  speaking  when  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  highest  story,  in  a  very  dirty  corridor, 
opposite  a  mean-looking  little  door.  He  tried 
the  lock,  but  having  pushed  several  times  in 
vain,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Ah !  the  door  is  bolted 
inside,  ami  I  must  go  round.'  He  returned  very 
shortly,  and  told  me  that  the  Queen  was  very 
sorry  she  could  not  see  me  immediately,  because 
the  hour  of  mass  was  at  hand,  but  that  she 
begged  me  to  return  to  the  same  place  at  three. 

I  came  back  accordingly,  and  Campan  intro¬ 
duced  mo  by  a  side-passage  into  a  room  where 
there  was  a  billiard  table,  which  I  recognized 
from  having  often  played  on  it  with  the  Queen  ; 
then  into  another  which  I  dul  not  know,  simply 
but  comfortably  furnished.  I  was  astonishea, 
not  that  the  Queen  had  desireil  such  facilities,  ! 
but  that  she  had  ventured  to  provide  herself 
with  them.” 

That  he,  a  known  gossip  and  man  of  in¬ 
trigue,  was  admitted  to  this  mysterious 
apartment,  and  witli  the  King’s  know¬ 
ledge,  might  have  helped  to  avert  suspi¬ 
cion,  but  Madame  Campun  states  that  it 
was  the  one  commonly  used  by  the  lady 
in  waiting  during  any  tenijwrary  indispo¬ 
sition  of  the  Queen. 

In  a  note  to  the  late  Lord  Holland’s 
Foreign  Reminiscences,  published  in  1850, 
we  find  this  })U88age : 

‘*  Madame  Campan’s  delicacy  and  discreation 
are  not  only  pardonable,  but  praiseworthy ;  but 


they  are  disingenuous,  and  her  ‘  Memoirs’  con¬ 
ceal  truths  well  known  to  her,  though  such  as 
would  have  been  unbecoming  a  lady  to  reveal. 
She  was  in  fact,  the  confidante  of  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette’s  amours.  These  amours  were  not  nu¬ 
merous,  scandalous,  or  degrading,  but  they 
were  amourt.  Madame  Campan,  who  lived  be¬ 
yond  the  Restoration,  w’as  not  so  mysterious  in 
conversation  on  these  subjects  as  she  was  in  her 
writings.  She  acknowledged  to  persons  who 
have  acknowledged  it  to  me,  that  she  was  privy 
to  the  intercourse  between  the  Queen  and  the 
Due  de  Coigny.  That  French  nobleman,  from 
timidity  of  character  and  coldness  of  constitu¬ 
tion,  was  not  sorry  to  withdraw  himself  early 
from  so  dangerous  an  intrigue.  Madame  Cam- 
pan  confessed  a  curious  fact,  namely,  that  Fersen 
was  in  the  Queen’s  boudoir  or  bed-chamber  tele- 
d-tete  with  her  Majesty,  on  the  famous  night  of 
the  sixth  of  October.  He  escaped  observation 
with  considerable  difficulty,  in  a  disguise  which 
she  (Madame  Campan  herself)  had  procured  for 
him.  This,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  though  generally 
somewhat  averse  to  retailing  anecdotes  dispar¬ 
aging  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  has  twice 
recounted  to  me,  and  a.ssurcd  me  that  he  had  it 
from  Madame  Campan  herself” 

Madame  Campan  lived  till  1822,  and 
although,  like  her  royal  mistress,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  o.alumny,  was  highly  respect¬ 
ed  by  her  friends.  One  who  knew  her 
well,  and  often  heard  her  speak  on  the 
topic  in  question,  ha.s  assured  us  that  the 
uniform  tenor  of  her  conversation  was 
confirmatory  of  her  book,  in  which  she 
tre,ats  the  alleged  intrigue  of  the  Queen 
with  the  Due  de  Coigny  as  a  calumny, 
belied  by  the  Due’s  character  and  pieculiar 
position  in  court.  As  to  the  night  of  the 
6th  of  October,  she  says  in  her  Memoirs : 

“  At  this  epoch  I  was  not  in  attendance  on 
the  Queen.  M.  Campan  remained  with  her  till 
two  in  the  morning.  As  he  was  going  away, 
she  deigned  with  infinite  goodness  to  rea.8sure 
me  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  moment,  and  to  re¬ 
peat  to  me  the  very  words  of  M.  de  I.Aikyette, 
who  had  just  invited  the  royal  family  to  retire 
to  rest,  rendering  himself  responsible  for  his 
army . 

‘‘  It  was  particularly  against  the  Queen  that 
the  insurrection  was  directed.  I  shudder  still 
when  I  recall  how  the  fishwomen,  who  wore 
white  aprons,  cried  out  that  these  were  intend¬ 
ed  to  receive  the  bowels  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  Queen  went  to  bed  at  two  in  the  morning, 
and  fell  a.sleep,  worn  out  by  so  trying  a  day. 
She  had  ordered  her  two  ladies  to  go  to  bed, 
thinking  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  at  least 
for  this  night ;  but  the  unfoKunatc  princess 
owed  her  life  to  the  feeling  of  attachment  which 
prevented  them  from  obeying.  My  sister,  who 
was  one  of  them,  told  me  the  next  day  what  I 
am  about  to  narrate. 
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“  On  loading  the  Queen’s  chamber,  these  i 
ladies  summoned  their  waiting  maids,  and  all  ' 
four  kept  together  at  the  door  of  the  Queen’s  | 
bedchamber.  Towards  half-past  four  in  the  j 
morning  they  heard  horrible  cries  and  some  I 
musket  shots.  One  of  them  entere«l  the  Queen’s  | 
room  to  wake  her,  and  get  her  out  of  bed.  My  j 
sister  flew  to  the  place  where  the  tumult  seemed  I 
to  be.  She  opened  the  door  of  the  snte-cham-  i 
ber  adjoining  the  guard-room,  and  saw  a  garde-  \ 
dvrfiorpt  holding  his  musket  across  the  door,  | 
attacked  by  numbers,  and  his  face  already 
covered  with  blood.  He  turned  and  called  to 
her,  ‘  Madame,  save  the  Queen,  they  are  coming 
to  assassinate  her!’  She  suddenly  shut  the 
door  upon  tliis  unhappy  victim  of  his  duty, 
bolted  it,  took  the  same  precaution  on  leaving 
the  next  room,  and  on  reaching  the  Queen’s 
r(X>m  she  cried  out,  ‘  Rise,  Midamc !  do  not 
stay  to  dress,  save  yourself  in  the  King’s  room !’  j 
The  Queen,  starting  up  in  alarm,  springs  from  ' 
her  l^,  they  help  her  to  put  on  a  petticoat 
without  fastening  it,  and  her  two  ladies  con-  I 
duct  her  towards  the  ail-d4-hcevfj"  \ 

It  is  utterly  incredible  that,  on  a  night  | 
like  this, 'with  every  one  on  the  alert,  and  | 
evfiry  avenue  watched  or  gu.arded,  the 
Queen  should  have  had  an  assignatiun  | 
with  a  lover,  or  that  he  could  have  been  I 
introduced  or  escaptfd  unobserved.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  w'riter  of  the  forego-  j 
ing  narrative,  who  states  expressly  tliat 
she  was  not  present,  and  was  known  not  > 
to  have  been,  should  have  told  Talleyrand 
that  she  hersedf  procured  the  disguise. ! 
What  she  M'as  wont  to  sjiy  of  the  Comte 
de  Fersen  was,  that  the  Queen  w.as  much  ' 
attached  to  him,  and  sent  him  a  token  ' 
from  her  prison  shortly  Ind'ore  her  death,  j 
but  that  the  strictest  bounds  of  propriety  i 
w’ere  never  transgressed  on  either  side,  j 
It  was  Fersen,  who,  amongst  other  proofs  | 
of  devotion  to  tlie  royal  family,  drove  ; 
them  through  Paris  in  the  disguise  of  a  i 
coachman  at  the  commencc^nent  of  the  | 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Varennes.  i 

Cfesar’s  wife  should  not  even  be  bus-  i 
pected,  and  “  he  comes  too  near,  who  i 
comes  to  be  denied.”  If  a  woman  in  j 
private  life,  much  more  a  princess  or  a ! 
queen,  is  frequently  found  in  situations  ! 
affording  op{)ortunity  and  fiicility  for 
crime,  her  fair  fame  will  infallibly  suffer, 
although  she  may  remain  quite  guiltless  | 
in  reaiitv.  We  are  far,  therefore,  from  ; 
holding  Marie  Antoinette  blameless.  She  | 
must  liave  been  inexcusably  coquettish  j 
and  indiscreet.  But  her  very  tliought- 1 
lessness  and  imprudence  afford  a  strong  | 
presumption  of  ner  personal  purity.  Al¬ 
though  she  must  nave  been  perfectly  I 
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aware  of  the  interpretations  put  upon  her 
conduct,  she  made  no  change  in  it,  and 
persevered  in  amusing  herself  in  the  way 
most  likely  to  provoke  and  give  plau.si- 
bility  to  fresh  calumnies.  Yet  according 
to  the  Prince  de  Lignc,  a  fatality  hung 
over  all  her  efforts  of  enjoyment,  as  over 
those  of  Seged  Emperor  of  Etliiopijv,  for 
he  says  :  “  I  never  saw'  her  pass  a  perfect¬ 
ly  happy  day.” 

It  was  in  1774  that  the  King,  in  an  un- 
w’onted  fit  of  gallantry,  addressed  her 
with,  ”  You  are  fond  of  flowers.  Well,  I 
have  a  bouquet  to  offer  you :  it  is  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Trianon.”  lie  could  not  have  made 
her  a  more  acceptable  nor,  as  it  tunied 
out,  a  more  fatal  present ;  for  the  Little 
Trianon  became  the  imputed  cause  of 
niinous  e.\travagance  and  the  fancied 
scene  of  im])roper  indulgences.  In  ])oint 
of  fact,  the  extraordinary  outlay  w:i8 
moderate,  and  although  ceremony  was 
laid  aside,  there  is  no  ground  for  a.ssum- 
ing  any  serious  infringement  of  propriety. 
Ma<lamo  Eliz.al>eth,  the  King's  sister,  in- 
variablv  accompanied  the  Queen  during 
her  re.sidence  there,  and  the  favorite  en¬ 
tertainment  was  private  theatricals,  at 
which  the  King  regul.arly  attended.  The 
|*ail  she  generally  chose  was  that  of  the 
miihrette.  The  fancy  cottages  which 
writers  like  the  Abbe  Soulavie  have  coii- 
verte«l  into  places  of  :i.ssignation,  were  oc- 
cupieil  by  the  laborers  employed  about 
the  place.  The  game  called  etcumfnitu'ot 
was  much  in  vogue.  It  consisted  ui  the 
c.oupling  of  the  whole  party  by  a  presi¬ 
dent,  male  or  female,  namtsl  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  who,  when  this  duty  was  performed, 
exclaimed  esram/xitivoA,  by  wav  of  signal 
for  each  pair  to  separate  from  tlm  rest  for 
a  named  |>eriod,  during  which  each  was 
to  produce  an  allotted  number  of  rb^nies, 
solve  a  riddle,  or  execute  some  assigned 
task  ;  any  }>;iir  tliat  fiiiled,  or  interrupted 
another  pair,  paid  forfeit.  This  game  was 
reported  to  liave  been  introduced  at  the 
Little  Trianon,  and  played  under  the 
Queen’s  auspices,  for  the  jiurjHise  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  tete-<i  fete ;  but  the  only  jilace 
where  we  read  of  ber  sanctioning  it  was 
in  the  Duchess  de  Dura.s’  apartment. 

M:  irie  Antoinette  made  it  a  rule  to  re¬ 
ceive  no  woman  separated  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  broke  with  the  Prince  de 
Condo  by  refusing  to  depart  from  it  in 
favor  of  his  mistress,  the  Princesse  do 
Monaco.  Lightly  a.s  the  marriage  tie 
weighed  on  either  sex  at  this  epoch,  it 
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w.as  not  unfrcquently  found  too  heavy  to 
be  even  formally  endured,  and  a  formida¬ 
ble  array  of  frail  beauties,  bearing  some  of 
the  noblest  names  in  France,  were  alien¬ 
ated  and  exasperated  by  this  decree. 

It  Avas  Marie  Antoinette’s  delight  to 
water  lier  nl.ants  ajid  tic  up  her  flowers  in 
the  Little  Trianon  dressed  like  a  country 
girl,  with  a  straw  hat  and  apron.  Ex¬ 
cept  on  state  occasions,  she  discarded  silk 
and  velvet  In  favor  of  muslin  and  gatize, 
and  so  constantly  appeared  in  white  gowns 
of  inexpensive  materials,  that  she  was 
acetised  of  seeking  to  discourage  French 
manufactures.  The  weavers  of  Lyons 
memorialized  the  King  on  tlie  subject,  .and 
their  complaint  w.as  backed  by  her  sisters- 
in-law,  the  Comtesses  de  Provence  and 
d’ Artois.  She  was  not  more  fortunate  in 
escaping  censure  when  her  taste  or  caj)rice 
ill  costume  tended  to  extravagence,  and 
(in  the  Protectionist  sense)  promoted 
trade  by  increasing  the  demand  for  a 
]t.arlicular  kind  of  labor.  In  consequence 
of  various  new  fashions  of  dressing  the 
hair  patronizeil  by  her,  .an  addition  of  six 
hundred  coiffeurs  de  femme  was  made  to 
the  company  of  master  hairdressers  of 
Paris  in  one  year,  1777. 

The  fasliion  which  took  the  lead  con¬ 
sisted  in  wearing  fe.athers  as  high  as  they 
colliding  be  raised.  The  Queen  sat  for 
her  picture  in  this  headgear,  and  sent  it 
to  her  mother,  who  returned  it  by  the 
s.aiiie  courier,  with  an  intimation  that  she 
should  gladly  have  accepteil  the  portrait 
of  the  Queen  of  France,  but  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  jiortrait  of  some  actress 
luui  been  st*nt  by  mistake.  On  a  hint 
from  the  King,  Carlin,  the  French  Orini- 
.aldi,  turned  this  fashion  into  ridicule  on 
the  stage.  When  he  .ap|K*ared  as  h.arle- 
quin  he  wore  in  his  hat,  instead  of  the 
usual  rabbit’s  tail,  a  jieacock’s  feather  of 
enormous  length,  which  he  managed  to 
entangle  in  the  scenery  and  flourish  in 

IM*oj>le's  faces.  Discarding  feathers,  the 
lairdresser’s  skill  w.as  next  taxed  to  con¬ 
vert  the  female  hea»l,  by  dint  of  lace  and 
riblKMis,  into  the  sembbance  of  some  chosen 
object  of  nature  or  art — a  tree,  a  meadow, 
a  ship,  a  naval  combat,  a  jiorcupine,  a 
helmet,  or  a  horn  of  abundance.  The 
world  was  all  before  them  where  to 
choose,  and  imagination  was  racked  for 
novelties.  This  tiishion  was  at  its  hight 
when  the  Emperor  .loseph  paid  his  visit, 
and  it  was  the  constant  subject  of  his  sar¬ 
casms.  The  quantity  of  rouge  worn  by 


his  sister  was  also  very  disagreeable  to 
him.  One  d.ay,  when  she  was  dressed  to 
accompany  him  to  the  opera  and  wore  a 
good  deal,  he  ironically  advised  her  to 
put  on  more.  “  Come,”  said  he,  pointing 
to  one  of  her  attendants,  “  another  touch 
or  two  under  the  eyes ;  on  with  it,  en 
furie,  like  this  lady.”*  On  her  sending 
to  say  that  -she  had  changed  her  mind, 
.and  was  expecting  him  at  one  theater  in¬ 
stead  of  another  as  agreed,  he  remarked 
aloud  to  the  actor  Clairval :  “  Your  young 
I  queen  is  wild  enough  in  all  conscience, 
I  but,  fortunately,  you  French  don’t  dislike 
it.” 


I 


Amongst  other  alleged  proofs  of  her 
wildness,  or  worse,  have  been  cited  the 
Satunudes  or  ^octumales  of  Versailles. 
In  the  July  and  August  of  1778,  the 
Queen,  then  enceinte^  suflered  much  from 
the  heat,  and  could  not  sleep  without  being 
some  time  in  the  ojien  .air  in  the  evening. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  wjilking  on  the 
Terrace  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family : 
a  band  was  ordered  to  ]»lay  for  their 
amusement,  .and  of  course  these  promen¬ 
ades  soon  became  the  fa.shion.  Every 
night,  from  ten  or  eleven  till  two  or  three 
in  the  morning,  the  Terraco  .and  walks 
were  the  resort  of  all  the  gay  company 
of  the  neigh Ixirhood.  The  Qo^’^’n  ‘tuA  her 
two  sisters-in-law  (who,  Madame  C'ampan 
asserts,  never  left  her,)  were  sometimes 
hardly  distinguishable  amongst  the  crowd, 
and  on  two  occasions  they  were  imper¬ 
tinently  addresseil.  On  another,  they 
found  themselves  seated  on  the  same 
bench  with  Madame  dii  Barry.  The 
scandalmongers  made  the  most  of  these 
incidents,  and  the  King  was  .advis<*d  to 
stop  the  promenades.  Ho  consiilteil  M. 
de  Maurepas,  who,  it  is  believed,  advised 
his  royal  master  to  let  her  majesty  amuse 
herself  in  her  own  manner,  lest  she  should 
take  it  into  her  heail  to  occupy  hers<-li 
with  affairs  of  state. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  either 
the  extent  of  her  influence  on  public 
affairs,  or  the  pt'riod  when  she  began  to 
exercise  it.  The  Prince  de  Montbarry, 
who  M  as  strongly  prejudiced  against  her, 
Ht.ates  in  his  Memoirs  that,  on  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  becoming  v.acant,  she  urged  the 
claims  of  her  candidate  M’ith  such  unseem¬ 
ly  vehemence  that  he  was  at  length  driven 


•  In  her  Episodes  of  Frenrh  History,  (toI.  i.  p. 
691,)  Mim  Pardoo  transfers  this  storj,  told  by  Mad¬ 
ame  C'ampan,  to  Najioleon  and  Josephine. 
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to  say  that  he  must  repeat  all  that  had  pass-  ] 
ed  to  the  King.  “  You  are  at  liberty  to  do 
80,  sir,”  said  the  Queen  ;  “  I  am  well  aware 
of  that,”  he  replied,  “  and  I  shall  go  to 
his  majesty  at  once.”  He  adds  that 
he  did  not  lose  an  instant,  that  the  King 
listened  w’ith  grave  attention,  appearing 
to  sympathize  wdth  his  minister  from  his 
own  experience  of  the  Queen’s  vivacity, 
and  concluded  the  conference  with  these 
words:  “  Xo  one  understands  wh.ot  has 
taken  place  l>etter  than  myself.”  This 
scene  is  laid  in  1777.  The  same  authority 
relates  that  the’  King  had  an  instinctive 
feeling  of  nullity  in  her  presence,  and  one 
day  said  to  Maurepa.s,  to  excuse  an  un- 
w'orthy  concession,  “  her  spirit  has  such 
an  .ascendancy  over  mine,  that  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  resist.”  Maurepas  died  in  1781, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Calonne,  W'ho  con¬ 
vinced  Lord  Holland  that  Louis  XVI. 
was  self-sufficient  in  his  disposition,  coarse 
and  brutal  in  his  manners,  and  especially 
vain  of  his  superiority  to  female  domina¬ 
tion  or  cotirt  intrigue.  To  establish  this 
theory,  Calonne  stated  that  on  his  point¬ 
ing  out  the  mischief  that  might  ensue 
from  the  Queen’s  declared  disapproval  of 
his  project : 

“  Louis  at  first  scouted  the  notion  of  the 
Queen  {une  femme,  as  he  called  her)  forming  or  ! 
hazarding  any  opinion  about  it  Rut  when  M. 
de  Calonne  assured  him  that  she  spoke  of  the  i 
project  in  terms  of  disparagement  and  displea-  ! 
sure,  the  King  rang  the  beU,  sent  for  her  ma¬ 
jesty  to  the  apartment,  and  after  sternly  and 
coarsely  rebuking  her  for  meddling  with  mat¬ 
ters  ‘  auxquellee  lee  femme*  n'ont  rien  d  fiire,' 
he,  to  the  dismay  of  Calonne,  took  her  by  the 
shoulders  and  fairly  turned  her  out  of  the  room 
like  a  naughty  child.  ‘  Me  roild  perdu'  said 
Calonne  to  himself;  and  he  was  accordingly 
dismissed,  and  his  scheme  abandoned  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.”* 

The  conclusion  rebuts  the  intended  in¬ 
ference,  and  the  failure  ofCalonne’s  policy 
sufficiently  accounts  for  his  fall.  Madame 
Campan  speaks  of  the  rude  hits  (coups  de 
boutoir)  which  the  King  distributed  with¬ 
out  re.spect  to  persons ;  and  the  pleasantry 
by  which  he  checked  the  Comtesse  Diane 
de  Polignao’s  enthusiasm  for  Dr.  Franklin 
was  indefensibly  coarse.  The  utmost  the 
Queen  could  obtain  for  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  was  one  interview,  in  which, 
after  she  had  said :  “  M.  de  Choiseul,  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you.  You  have  made 


my  happiness;  it  is  no  more  than  just 
that  you  should  witness  it” — the  King 
merely  added,  “  M.  de  Choiseul,  you  have 
grown  very  fat — you  have  lost  your  hair 
— you  are  getting  bald.”  Her  efforts  in 
favor  of  otlier  candidates  for  high  offices 
were  almost  uniformlv  unsuccessful.  An 
instance  is  given  by  Madame  de  Stael : 
“  I  w'aited  on  the  Queen  according  to 
custom  on  St.  Louis’  day :  the  niece  of 
the  archbishop,  dismis.sed  that  very  day, 
was  paying  her  court  as  well  as  myself : 
the  Queen  manifested  clearly  by  her  mode 
of  receiving  u.s,  that  she  much  preferred 
the  displaced  minister  to  his  successor.” 

The  Count  de  la  Marck  says  : 

“  I  can  without  hesitation  deny  the  pretend¬ 
ed  influence  which  the  Queen  is  said  to  have 
exercised  on  the  choice  of  the  King’s  ministers, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  nomination  of 
the  Marquis  de  Segur.  I  can  even  add  that  the 
,  Queen,  far  frotn  having  the  desire  and  the  taste 
to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  had 
rather  a  genuine  repugnance  for  these  affairs, 
owing  perhaps  to  a  little  lightne.ss  of  mind  com¬ 
mon  enough  amongst  women.” 

j  She  frequently  comjdained  to  Madatne 
Campan,  as  of  one  of  the  hard  necessities 
of  her  position,  when  she  was  over-per¬ 
suaded  by  her  friends  to  supimrt  their 
applicatioiKS,  or  was  compelled  by  circum¬ 
stances  to  fix  and  strengthen  the  waver¬ 
ing  decision  of  the  King, 

Iler  affection  for  the  IVmcessc  de  Lam- 
b.alle,  although  the  object  of  much  malig¬ 
nant  representation  as  “  une  caprice  de 
grande  danie,"  was  honorable  to  both ; 
and  the  unsullied  reputation  of  this  lady 
is  the  l>08t  answ’er  to  the  charge  of  criminal 
levity  leveled  against  her  beloved  mistress. 
Their  friendship  remained  unbroken,  as  is 
shown  by  the  touching  letters  addressed 
by  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  most  trying 
)eriods  to  the  Princess ;  but  there  were 
ong  intervals  of  partial  estrangement, 
whicli  were  filled  by  female  intinnacies  less 
judiciously  chosen.  Of  these,  the  Queen’s 
attachment  to  the  Comtesse  Jules  de  Po- 
lignac  endured  the  longest,  was  worse  re¬ 
quited,  and  proved  mo.st  mischievous  in 
its  consequences.  The  Countess  was  |x)or  ; 
;  she  had  her  own  and  her  husband’s  for- 
‘  tune  to  make ;  and  she  brought  in  her 
I  train  a  number  of  relatives,  friend-s  or 
admirers,  who  each  and  all  expected  to 
i  benefit  by  her  interest.  Sovereigns  will 
I  always  strive  in  vain  to  make  themselves 
I  the  center  of  an  intimate,  unembarrassed. 
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and  disinterested  circle  ;  for  tlie  main  at¬ 
tractions  to  it,  where  the  charm  of  equal¬ 
ity  is  wanting,  must  he  the  gratification  of 
vanity  and  the  hope  of  advancement.  The 
members  of  the  envied  coterie  which  met 
at  the  Little  Trianon  were  constantly  on 
the  look-out  for  honors,  offices,  or  pen¬ 
sions  ;  and  it  was  at  their  instigation  that 
the  Queen  too  frequently  interfered  in  the 
distribution  of  patronage.  Her  favoriti.«m 
may  have  been  less  exj)ensive  and  less  de¬ 
grading  to  the  monarchy  than  that  which 
liad  been  prescriptivcly  indulged  upon  the 
French  throne,  especially  in  the  preceding 
reign  ;  but  the  people  had  begun  to  count 
the  cost  of  royal  amusements,  and  the 
gratified  avidity  of  the  Polignac  set  added 
greatly  to  her  increasing  unpopularity. 
She  felt  this  deeply.  “  Amongst  the  per¬ 
sons  admitted  to  her  society,”  says  the 
Count  de  la  Marck,  “  were  a  great  many 
foreigners,  such  as  the  Counts  Esterhazy 
and  de  Fersen,  the  Baron  de  Stedingh, 
etc.  It  wsis  evidently  their  society  tliat 
pleased  her  most.  I  took  the  liberty  one 
d.ay  to  observe  to  her  that  this  marked 
ireference  for  foreigners  might  do  her 
larm  with  the  French.  ‘You  are  right,’ 
she  replied  sorrowfully,  ‘but  it  is  only 
thev  who  never  ask  me  for  any  thing.’  ” 
AVhen  her  dear  friend,  or  the  friends  of  | 
her  dear  friend,  had  got  all  they  wanted, 
or  were  disappointed  in  some  unreason- 
•able  rcipiest,  they  were  at  no  j>ains  to 
curb  their  ill-temper  or  conceal  their  dis¬ 
content,  nor,  importunate  as  they  were  in 
their  requests,  did  they  think  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  consult  her  wishes,  or  consider 
her  ]K)sition  as  affected  by  their  conduct, 
in  their  turn.  Thus,  when  the  King  and 
the  Queen  had  expressed  the  strongest 
disapproval  of  the  Maringe  de  Figaro, 
which  they  had  read  in  manuscript,  it  was 
M.  de  Vaudreuil,  the  principal  adorer  of 
the  Comtesse  Jules,  who  set  the  example 
of  di8obe<lience  In'  having  it  acted  at  his 
country-house.  The  Countess  herself,  till 
spoiled  by  flattery  and  indulgence,  was 
remarkable  for  sweetness  of  ais|)08ition, 
feminine  grace,  and  natural  gayety.  In 
the  first  years  of  their  intiniacy,  she  and 
the  Queen  would  romp  together  like 
school-girls,  pelt  each  other  with  bonbons, 
and  engage  m  little  trials  of  strength  or 
agility.  Just  so.  Queen  Anne  and  the 
Duche.ss  of  Marlborough  corresponded  as 
Mrs.  Morley  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  and  kept 
up  an  unremitting  interchange  of  endear¬ 
ing  expressions,  till  the  light  and  rosy  fet¬ 


ter  had  become  a  heavy  and  galling  chain. 
Although  the  French  Countess  never 
reached  the  same  hight  of  insolence  as 
the  English  Duchess  in  ingratitude,  they 
were  pretty  nearly  on  a  par. 

“  M.  and  Madame  de  Polignac,”  says  the 
Count  de  la  Marck,  “never  showed  much 
anxiety  to  bring  together  the  persons  it  would 
have  best  suited  the  Queen  to  meet.  The 
Queen  once  went  the  length  of  expressing  to 
Madame  de  Polignac  her  dislike  to  many  whom 
she  met  in  their  society ;  and  that  lady,  sub¬ 
missive  to  those  who  ruled  her,  and  despite 
her  habitual  gentleness,  was  not  ashamed  to 
reply,  ‘  I  think  that  its  being  your  Majesty’s 
pleasure  to  come  to  my  salon,  is  not  a  reason 
for  your  claiming  to  exclude  my  friends.’  This 
was  told  me  in  1790  by  the  Queen  herself,  who 
added  :  ‘  I  am  not  angry  with  Madame  de 

Polignac  on  that  account.  She  is  good  at  heart 
and  loves  me,  but  those  about  her  liad  her 
completely  under  their  command.’  ” 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Polignac,  the  Queen  abandoned 
her  salon  for  that  of  the  Comtesse  d’Ossun, 
her  mistress  of  the  robes,  where  little 
dinners  of  four  or  five  persons  were  made 
for  her,  and  she  could  sing  and  dance 
without  restraint.  Loud  was  the  outcry, 
and  deep  the  mortification  of  the  deserted 
coterie,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  take  re¬ 
venge  by  calumny. 

“They  related  with  malignity,”  says  the 
Count  de  la  Marck,  “  how  the  Queen  was  fond 
of  dancing  reels  with  a  young  Ix)rd  Strathaven, 
(the  late  Marquis  of  Huntley,)  at  these  little 
dances.  A  frequenter  of  the  Polignac  salon, 
and  one  from  whom  more  than  all  were  due  the 
deepest  gratitude  and  the  utmost  respect  to¬ 
wards  the  Queen,  composed  an  ill-natured  coup¬ 
let  against  her,  and  this  couplet,  founded  on  an 
infamous  folsehood,  circulated  through  Paris.” 

The  Count  de  la  Marck  completely  vin¬ 
dicates  the  Queen  against  the  charge  of 
using  her  influence  in  favor  of  Austria, 
and  states  that  her  brother  Joseph  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  of  her  on  that  account, 
saying  that  the  conduct  of  France  wa.s  far 
removed  from  what  he  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  an  allied  court.  In  one  of 
her  letters  to  him  in  1784,  she  distinctly 
refuses  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  and  uses 
these  remarkable  words  :  “  In  a  word,  my 
dear  brother,  I  am  now  French  before 
being  Austrian.”  Tlie  belief,  how’ever, 
was  indelibly  fixed  in  the  popular  mind 
that  she  was  constantly  sacrificing  her 
adopted  to  her  native  country,  and 
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Autrichienne  continued  to  her  dying  day 
the  epithet  by  which  the  greatest  amount 
of  popular  prejudice  w'as  concentrated 
against  her. 

The  well-knoM’u  affair  of  the  necklace 
gave  full  scope  to  malignity,  and  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  the  Cardin.al  de  liohan  by 
a  narrow  majority  (twenty-six  against 
twenty-three)  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
(May,  1786),  was  hailed  with  acclamation 
as  a  virtual  condemnation  of  the  Queen, 
of  whose  entire  innocence  there  can  not 
now  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  In  1787, 
‘only  two  years  before  the  Hevolution,  her 
unpopularity  U'as  such  that  her  jiortrait, 
by  Madame  Le  Brun,  was  left  out  of  the 
exhibition  at  the  Louv're,  for  fear  of  its 
provoking  fresh  insults.  If,  wearied  and 
saddened  by  what  she  encountered  at 
every  step  in  Paris  or  Versailles,  she 
looked  abroad  for  encouragement  or  sym¬ 
pathy,  she  found  herself  equally  misun¬ 
derstood,  misrepresented,  and  repelled. 
In  England,  where  ge(jius  was  soon  to 
throw  a  halo  of  never-dying  lustre  round 
her  name,  the  worst  libels  were  printed 
and  circulated  ;  and,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
conceiving  the  English  minister  to  be 
bent  on  revenging  at  her  expense  the 
policy  of  which  her  m.arriage  was  the 
pledge,  she  avowed  that  she  never  heard 
the  name  of  Pitt  without  a  cold  shudder 
running  down  her  back  :  “  Sana  que  la 
petite  nwrt  ne  tne  paaae  aur  le  doa?'  By 
a  strange  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
almost  all  the  royal  houses  of  Europe  were 
against  her,  and  she  was  even  made 
responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  her  | 
sister,  the  Queen  of  Naples.  The  impres¬ 
sion  W’as  so  wide-spread  that  it  actually 
reached  Const.autinople ;  and  when  the 
coming  republic  was  announced,  the  Grand 
Vizier  exclaimed,  “  Good !  this  republic 
will  not  marry  archduchesses.” 

By  a  strange  fatality,  what  under  other 
circumstances  would  have  been  her  pride 
and  happiness,  would  have  conciliated  es¬ 
teem  and  replied  calumny,  was  turned  I 
against  her.  The  growing  uxoriousness  ; 
of  the  King  excited  against  her  the  same 
hostile  feelings  w'hich  the  mistresses  of 
former  monarchs  had  provoked,  and  she 
was  held  responsible  for  the  disorders  of 
the  finances,  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  for  bad  crops  as  w’ell  as  bad  min¬ 
isters  ;  in  short,  for  every  thing  that 
went  wrong  in  any  quarter.  One  of  the 
parliamentarv  protests  addressed  to  the 
King  contained  these  words :  “  Such 


measures.  Sire,  are  not  in  your  heart ; 
such  examples  are  not  in  the  principles  of 
your  Maje.sty ;  they  come  from  another 
i  source” — a  w'eak  paraphnuse  of  Lord  Chat- 
i  ham’s  famous  denunciation  of  “  an  in- 
I  fluence  behind  the  throne  greater  th.an 
I  the  throne  itself.”  Yet  at  this  epoch  she 
had  laid  aside  every  feminine  we.akness 
and  caprice,  was  exclusively  occupied  in 
private  with  her  husband  and  her  chil¬ 
dren,  whilst  all  her  care  in  public  Avas  the 
salv’ation  of  the  State.  The  w’cakness  and 
indecision  of  the  King  had  become  truly 
pitiable.  She  w.as  obliged  to  l>c  con¬ 
stantly  at  his  side  Avhcn  any  matters  of 
importance  were  discus.sed,  or  he  could 
I  fonn  no  resolution  at  all.  If  he  consente<l 
j  to  adopt  a  prudent  ine.asure  or  follow  a 
{  wnsc  counsel,  it  w.as  invariably  piecemeal 
or  too  late.  He  w’as  constantly  halting 
between  opposite  courses.  He  resisted 
just  enough  to  take  aw.ay  the  grace  of 
concession,  and  conceded  more  than 
enough  to  make  resistance  unavailing. 

It  h.as  been  s.aid  that  a  King  Avho  could 
ride  on  horseback  ami  head  his  troops, 
might  three  times  over  have  .saved  mon¬ 
archy  in  France.  In  1789, 18.30,  and  1848, 
its  best  chances  were  cert.ainly  forfeited 
by  Av.ant  of  spirit  and  vigor  in  its  repre¬ 
sentatives.  At  the  first  of  these  epochs 
great  changes  had  become  inevitabh*,  but 
they  might  have  been  effected  without 
the  revolting  orgies  that  ensued,  if  not 
without  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe 
for  twenty  years  and  unsettling  its  social 
organization  to  this  hour.  The  essential 
point  was  to  enforce  order,  and  to  prevent 
or  put  dow’ti  any  open  or  direct  resort  to 
violence.  The  moment  a  mob  had  been 
permitted  to  std  law  .at  defiance,  to  storm 
the  palace,  to  outrage  the  sovereign  and 
murder  his  guards,  the  lievolution  had 
been  consummated  in  its  Ai’orst  form.  The 
die  was  cast  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
October,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
catastrojdie  \A'.as  ]»rovoked  W’ithout  being 
.anticipated,  strikingly  show's  how’  the 
King’s  irresolution  accelerated  his  fall. 
A  popular  moA'ement  against  Veraailles, 
w'ith  the  vicAV  of  bringing  the  royal  fii- 
mily  to  Paris,  had  been  planned  .at  the 
beginning  of  September,  when  the  Court 
had  ample  warning ;  .ami  the  obvious  po¬ 
licy  of  removal  to  a  safe  dist.ance  was 
vehemently  though  vainly  recommended 
by  tl^e  Queen.  Tlie  precaution  wjis,  how¬ 
ever,  taken  of  ordering  another  regiment 
to  Versailles  ;  and  at  a  banquet  given  by 
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the  garrison  to  the  new  comers,  the  I 
loyally  of  the  assembled  guests  was  ex- 1 
cited  to  enthusiasm  by  the  unexpected 
entrance  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Dan- 1 
phin.  That  the  |x>pular  exa.speration  was  I 
stimulated  to  phrenzy  by  an  exaggerated 
report  of  the  scene,  is  notorious ;  but  if 
the  fixed  intention  was  to  repel  force  by 
force,  they  did  right  to  show  themselves, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  in 
one  of  Ills  Majesty’s  transient  flashes  of 
heroism  that  he  consented  to  appear,* 
Hut  his  courage  had  oozed  out  before  the 
time  for  action  had  arrived,  and  the 
swords  which  had  flashed  in  idle  bravado 
over  the  festive  table,  were  glued  to  the 
scabbard  by  royal  imbecility  when  the 
very  guard-room  of  the  palace  was  filled 
with  infuriated  rebels  clamoring  for  the 
Queen’s  blood. 

The  eagerness  of  the  royalist  nobility, 
inchuling  the  j>rinces  of  the  blood,  to 
provifle  for  their  own  safety  by  emigra¬ 
tion,  may  be  accounted  for,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  justified,  by  the  mistaken  humanity 
or  irresolution  of  the  King;  who  rejected 
irojM)sal  after  proposal  to  rally  round 
lim,  and  left  them  no  alternative  but  to 
fly  or  to  stand  with  their  arms  folded 
whilst  their  throats  were  cut. 

In  the  transaction  with  !Mirabeau, 
again,  after  all  the  risk  and  odium  had 
been  incurred,  the  expected  fruits  were 
lost  by  procrastination.  This  cuiious 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution 
has  been  fully  explained  and  placed  in 
its  proper  light  by  the  Correspotidanre 
l)etween  Mirabeau  and  the  Count  de  la 
Marck,  to  which  we  have  frequently  rc- 
ferre<l.  The  tendency  of  this  valuable  ] 
publication  is  certainly  to  clear  Mirabe.au’s 
memory  from  the  charge  of  gross  and  in¬ 
discriminate  venality.  His  comluct  was 
at  all  events  not  more  censurable  than  j 
that  of  Algernon  Si<lney  and  the  English 
patriots  of  whom  Lord  Macaulay  8.ays 
that  “  they  meant  to  serve  their  country, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they 
were  mean  and  indelicate  enough  to  let  a 
foreign  prince  pav  them  for  serving  her,” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Mirabeau’s  piin- 
ciples  were  monarchical ;  that  the  utmost 


•  Whilet  reading  Gibbon,  Louis  XVI.  came 
upon  the  sentence,  “  Wliiit  matters  it  that  a 
Bourbon  slunil)er8  on  a  throne  in  the  south  ?”  He 
started  up  and  exclaimed  with  vivacity,  I  will 
show  these  English  that  I  am  not  asleep.”  (  Weber, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  178.) 


he  ever  aimed  at  was  to  supersede  a  des¬ 
potic  form  of  government  by  a  constitu¬ 
tional  one  after  the  English  model ;  and 
that  he  was  earnestly  acting  upon  his  own 
convictions  when,  in  return  for  being  freed 
from  pecuniary  embarrassments,  he  agreed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Court.  M.  Thiers 
speaks  of  him  as  “  Cet  homme  enfin  qui 
fit  son  devoir  par  raison,  par  genie,  et  non 
pour  quelque  pen  d’or  jete  a  ses  passions.” 
Once  in  the  tribune,  he  was  unable  to 
resist  any  sudden  impulse  or  to  withstand 
the  temptation  of  an  oratorical  triumph, 
and  on  two  or  three  occasions,  as  in  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  Versailles  banquet,  he  had  been 
hurried  into  a  vehement  diatribe  against 
the  Queen,  which  made  her  averse  from 
having  recourse  to  him  till  he  was  thought 
indispensable.  They  soon  began  to  un- 
[  derstand  each  other.  When  Dumont,  as 
he  relates  in  his  Sovt'emr«,  objected 
that  any  fresh  plan  must  fail,  like  all  the 
others,  from  want  of  firmness  in  the  King, 

I  “  You  do  not  know  the  Queen,”  exclaimed 
:  Mirabeau.  “  She  has  a  prcwligious 
strength  of  mind  :  she  is  a  man  for  cou¬ 
rage.”  This  was  before  their  inteiwiew', 
which  took  place  in  the  garden  of  St, 
Cloud,  July  .3d,  1790.  She  told  Madame 
Campan  that  she  opened  the  interview 
with  these  words,  “In  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  enemy,  of  a  man  who  had  sworn 
the  destruction  of  a  monarchy  without 
appreciating  its  usefulness  for  a  great 
peoi»le,  I  should  be  taking  at  this  moment 
a  misplaced  step  ;  but  when  one  speaks  to 
Mirabeau,  etc,”  As  he  never  ha<l  sworn 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchv,  this 
form  of  words  was  not  very  happily  cho- 
st‘n,  but  the  impression  was  highly  favor¬ 
able,  and  on  (putting  the  Queen  he  said, 
“  Madame,  the  n)onarchy  is  saved.” 
After  describing  what  had  passed  to  the 
Count  de  la  Marck,  he  declared  that 
nothing  should  stop  him,  that  he  would 
perish  rather  than  fail  in  the  redemption 
of  his  pledges.  He  devoted  all  his  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  task,  and  fearlessly  advocated 
the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  make  war 
or  peace.  When  twitted  by  Raniave  in 
the  debate  with  a  pamphlet  hawked  about 
the  streets  entitled  77ie  TVeason  of 
Mirabeau,  and  warned  that  the  populace 
were  improvising  a  gallows  to  hang  liim, 
he  sprang  to  the  tribune  and  uttered  the 
memorable  phrase  of  defiance  :  “  I  have 
not  now  to  learn  for  the  first  time  that 
1  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  Tarpeian  Rock.” 
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^I.  do  Lamartine  treats  Mirabeau’s  re-  ] 
actionary  projects  as  absurd  and  imprao- 
tic^ble.  M.  Thiers  thinks  that,  although 
the  revolutionary  tide  would  not  have 
subsided  or  turned  back  at  his  bidding, 
he  might  have  guided  and  moderated  its 
course.  But  whether  he  could  construct 
as  well  as  destroy,  and  retreat  as  M'ell  as 
advance,  must  remain  matter  of  sjiecula- 
tion,  for  he  died,  April  2d,  1791,  “carry¬ 
ing  with  him  to  the  tomb,”  says  MM.  de 
Goncourt,  “  more  than  his  promises,  more 
than  the  hopes  of  Marie  Antoinette  ;  he 
carried  away  the  royalist  popularity  of 
the  Queen.” 

Tlie  Comte  d’ Artois  and  his  party  never 
forg;ive  her  for  condescending  to  parley 
with  rebels,  and  in  their  angry  remons¬ 
trances  with  her  for  not  adopting  a  more 
spirite<i  policy,  made  no  allowance  for 
the  weakness  of  the  instrument  by  and 
throngh  which  she  was  to  act.  “You 
know,”  she  writes  to  the  Count  de  Mercy, 
in  August,  1791,  “the  person  (the  King) 
with  whom  I  have  to  deal :  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  believe  him  persuaded, 
an  argument,  a  word,  makes  him  change 
his  mind  without  his  being  aware  of  it ; 
it  is  for  this  reason,  also,  that  a  thousand 
things  are  not  to  be  undertaken.”  The 
King  ha<i  made  a  careful  study  of  the  last 
days  and  trial  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
wa.s  strongly  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  the  royal  martyr's  fate  was  owing  to 
his  having  sanctioned  civil  war,  and  shed, 
or  caused  to  be  shed,  the  blood  of  his 
subjects.  From  personal  fear,  therefore, 
as  well  as  from  mildness  of  disposition, 
Louis  could  never  be  induced  to  resort  to 
force  even  to  repel  force  ;  and  his  constant 
aim  was  to  disarm  his  enemies  by  good 
intentions  and  good  faith.  It  may  be 
collected  from  the  Queen’s  voluminous  cor¬ 
respondence  that,  finding  nothing  else 
possible,  she  encouraged  and  cheered  him 
along  the  only  path  he  was  able  or  vvilling 
to  tread  with  any  semblance  of  dignity. 
Accordingly  she  counseled  him  to  accept 
and  abide  by  the  Constitution,  and  writes 
thus  to  justify  herself :  “  Ivooking  at  our 
position,  it  is  impossible  for  the  King  to 
refuse  ;  believe  me  that  this  must  be  true, 
since  I  say  it.  You  know  my  character 
enough  to  believe  that  it  would  lead  me 
by  preference  to  something  noble  and 
full  of  courage.”  When  she  was  driven 
to  extremity,  when  authority  was  no 
longer  upheld  in  any  quarter  and  a  state 
of  anarchy  was  at  hand,  she  hazarded  the 


suggestion  that  an  appeal  from  the  sove¬ 
reigns  of  Europe,  backed  by  an  army  on 
the  frontier,  might  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  nation  to  its  senses  ;  but  the 
general  tendency  of  her  letters  is  to  de¬ 
precate  foreign  interference,  and  an  emi¬ 
grant  inva.sion  is  her  unceasing  object  of 
alarm,  as  sure  to  aggravate  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  her  situation. 

The  chief  feature  in  Minibe.au’s  plans 
W'as  the  removal  of  the  Court  to  a  safe 
distance  from  Paris.  This  was  smind  ad 
vice,  and,  like  most  other  sotind  advice, 
was  not  acted  upon  till  too  late.  We 
suspect,  however,  that  the  King’s  consent 
to  the  unlucky  ex[>e<lit  ion  which  terminated 
at  Varennes,  was  extorted  by  the  dsiily 
insults  and  mortifications  to  which  he  was 
exposed  at  Paris,  rather  than  prompted 
by  any  spirited  and  enlightened  considera¬ 
tion  of  policy.  These  had  been  such  as 
fully  to  acquit  him  of  the  pojmlar  imputa¬ 
tions  of  bad  faith.  The  royal  party,  as  is 
well  known,  were  recognized  and  stopped 
at  Varennes  by  the  }>opulace  until  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  deputies  of  tho 
Assembly ;  but  they  might  easily  have 
forced  their  way  through  the  town,  and 
the  Queen  threw'  the  chief  blame  of  tho 
failure  on  M.  Goguelot  who,  instead  of 
charging  at  once  w’ith  his  hussars,  waited 
for  orders  from  the  King,  who  was  sure 
to  yield  without  a  blow.  During  the  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris,  the  deputies,  Barnave  and 
Petion,  occupied  places  in  the  royal  carri¬ 
age,  and  Barnave  was  so  fascinated  by  the 
combined  dignity  and  sweetness  of  the 
Queen’s  manner  as  to  become  thencefor¬ 
ward  one  of  the  warmest  of  her  parti-saus. 
As  they  w’ere  passing  through  a  village 
the  curate,  who  had  approached  the  car¬ 
riage  with  the  intention  of  addressing  the 
King,  was  assailed  and  thrown  to  the 
ground  by  the  bystanders,  when  Barnave 
exclaimed,  “Tigers,  have  you  ceased  to 
be  Frenchmen?  Nation  of  brave  men, 
have  you  become  a  people  of  assassins  ?” 
This  incident  conciliated  the  royal  party. 
When  the  Queen  inquired  to  what  means 
he  would  advise  her  to  have  recourse,  he 
replied,  “  l*opularity,  Madame.”  “  And 
how  could  I  have  it?”  she  rejoined,  “  it 
has  been  taken  from  me.”  “Ah!  Madame, 
it  would  be  much  easier  for  you  to  regain 
it  than  it  w'as  for  me  to  gain  it.” 

Barnave  now  took  the  place  of  Mira- 
beau  as  secret  adviser  of  the  Court,  and 
induced  his  friends,  Duport  and  the 
Lameths,  to  cooperate  with  him  in 
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8treuf?thening  the  executive.  These,  the  |  stated  tlmt  his  known  devotion  to  her  in- 
chiefs  of  the  Feuillants,  are  thus  described  terests  would  cost  him  his  life  if  he  did 


by  M.  Thiers ;  “  Duport  thought,  Bar- 
nave  spoke,  the  Lanieths  executed,”  They 
expected  great  things  from  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Constitution,  pure  and  simple, 
which  they  strongly  advocated ;  but  the 
Queen  had  an  intuitive  conviction  that  all 
was  over,  and  exclaimed,  “  These  people 
do  not  wish  for  sovereigns.  They  are  de¬ 
molishing  the  inonarehy  stone  by  stone.” 
During  the/c^es  in  celebnation  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptance,  the  King  suid  Queen  went  to 
each  of  the  three  principal  theaters,  the 
“  Franeais,”  the  “  Opera,”  and  the  “Itali- 
ens.”  Mademoiselle  ContJit,  the  ]»opular 
actress,  was  much  admired  in  “  La  Co¬ 
quette  Corrigee,”  and  this  play  had  been 
selected  for  j>erformance  at  the  “Fran- 
gais,”  with  exclusive  reference  to  her. 
The  ]>robable  application  w.as  obvious,  and 
Madame  Cainpaii  summoned  up  courage 
to  mention  it  to  the  Queen,  who  ordered 
“  La  Gouvernante”  instead.  A  good  deal 
of  care  having  been  taken  to  j>ack  the 
audience,  she  was  warmly  applauded  ;  but 
at  the  “  Italiens”  a  tierce  contest  ensued 
b»?tween  the  boxes  and  part  of  the  pit. 
The  piece  was  “  Les  Kvenements  Impre- 
vus,”  by  Gretry,  aud  3Iadaine  Dugazon 
on  coming  to  the  words,  “  Ah^  vonivie 
j'ainie  tna  maUre^ne^”  turned  toward  the 
Queen.  ImmedLately  a  shout  was  raised 
from  the  pit  of  “  -PoJt  de  muxtresae^  plua 
maitre  !  liherte  .^”  whilst  the  boxes  and 
balcony  replied  with  “  Vive  la  Heine! 
Vive  la  Hoi  I  vivent  d  jamais  le  Hoi  et 
la  Heine  /”  The  pit  being  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  factions,  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Jacobins  had  the  worst  of  it. 
The  guard  was  called  in,  and  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St  Antoine,  rising  in  tumult,  threat- 
euod  to  take  part  in  the  fray.  This  was 
the  last  time  the  Queen  ever  entered  a 
theater.* 

Barnave’s  plans  and  counsels  were  no 
better  followed  than  Mirabeau’s ;  and 
finding  that  he  was  compromising  him¬ 
self  uselessly,  he  communicated  to  the 
Queen  his  determination  to  quit  I’aris,  and 
requested  a  parting  interview,  which  was 
granted.  After  dwelling  on  the  services 
he  had  vaiuly  labored  to  render  her,  he 

*  It  n'as  on  this  occasion  that  a  royalist  lady, 
struck  by  an  apple,  picked  it  up  and  sent  it  to  La 
Fayette,  with  a  note,  saying,  that  as  it  was  the  only 
fr^  of  the  ReTolution  she  had  yet  seen  or  felt,  she 
thought  him  entitled  to  it. 
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not  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  as  his  sole 
recompense  he  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 
.  kiss  her  hand.  She  gave  it  to  him  with 
her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  he  left 
Paris ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
I  1792,  ho  was  arrested  at  Grenoble.  Ilis 
dealings  with  the  Court  having  been 
clearly  proved,  he  was  guillotined  on  the 
twenty  •  second  October,  1793,  his  last 
words  being,  “  Behold  the  price  of  all  I 
have  done  for  lil>erty.”  Ilis  new-born 
zeal  for  monarchy  was  popularly  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  romantic  p.as.8ion  conceived 
during  the  return  from  Varennes.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  instance  of  sudden  con¬ 
version  or  heroic  self-sacrifice  for  which 
meaner  motives  were  thought  insufficient 
to  account.  “  No  sooner,”  says  Madame 
Cam  pan,  “  had  the  most  furious  Jacobins 
occasion  to  be  near  the  Queen,  to  speak 
to  her,  to  hear  her  voice,  than  they  be¬ 
came  her  most  zealous  partisans,  and  even 
in  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  several  of 
those  who  had  helped  to  drag  her  there, 
died  for  having  tried  to  liberate  her.” 
Like  the  ill-fated  Queen  of  Scots  gazing 
i  on  the  dying  l)ougla.s,  she  might  have  ex¬ 
claimed  more  than  once,  “  Look  there, 
and  tell  me  if  she  who  ruins  all  who  love 
her,  ought  to  fly  a  foot  further  to  save 
her  wretched  life.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  terrible  twentieth 
of  June,  when  the  Queen  wjis  calling  on 
the  deputies  of  the  Assembly  to  mark  the 
signs  of  popular  outrage  in  the  Tuileries, 
the  sole  remaining  a.sylum  of  roy.alty, 

,  Merlin  de  Thionville  was  melted  to  tears. 
“  You  weep,  M.  Merlin,”  she  continue<l, 
“  to  see  the  King  .and  his  family  so  cruelly 
treated  by  a  people  whom  he  liiis  always 
wished  to  make  h.appy.”  “  It  is  true, 
Madame,”  replied  Merlin,  “  that  I  weep 
over  the  misfortunes  of  a  woman,  beauti¬ 
ful,  tender-hearted,  and  the  mother  of  a 
family  ;  but  do  not  deceive  yourself ;  not 
one  of  my  tears  is  shed  for  the  King  or 
the  Queen.  I  hate  kings  and  queens.  It 
is  the  only  sentiment  they  inspire  in  mo  ; 
it  is  my  religion.”  I’ossibly  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  this  very  passage  in  his  mind 
when  (in  The  Abbot)  he  described  Lind¬ 
say  as  moved  by  a  similar  impulse,  and 
saying  as  he  knelt  to  Mary  Stuart,  “  Lady, 
thou  art  a  noble  creature,  even  though 
thou  hast  abused  God’s  choicest  gifts.  I 
pay  that  devotion  to  thy  manliness  of 
spirit  wluch  I  would  not  have  paid  to  the 
16 
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power  thou  hast  long  undeservedly  wield¬ 
ed.  I  kneel  to  Mary  Stuart,  not  to  the 
queen.” 

Even  with  her  own  sex,  the  fascination  | 
of  Marie  Antoinette's  ni.mncr  was  irresis- 1 
tible.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day, ' 
a  part  of  the  invading  mob  consisted  of 
the  lowest  class  of  women,  one  of  whom 
carried  a  gibbet  to  w’hich  was  suspended 
a  figure  labeled,  “  Marie  Antoinette^  d  la  , 
lanterne."  Another,  a  bullock's  heart, 
labeled,  “  Cceur  de  Louis  Seize^"  A  ! 
third,  the  horns  of  the  same  aninml  with  ! 
an  obscene  inscription.  One  of  the  most  | 
savage  of  them  paused  to  vent  impreca-  j 
tions  on  the  Queen,  who  asked  if  she  had 
ever  done  her  any  person.al  injury.  “Xo  ;  j 
but  it  is  you  who  cause  the  misery  of  the  i 
nation.”  “You  have  been  told  so,”  re- ! 
plied  the  Queen ;  “  you  have  been  de- 1 
ceived.  Wife  of  a  King  of  France,  mother  i 
of  the  Dauphin,  I  shall  never  see  my  na- 1 
tive  country  more.  I  can  only  be  happy 
or  miserable  in  France.  I  was  happy 
when  you  loved  me.”  The  termagant 
burst  into  tears,  begged  pardon,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  It  is  all  because  I  did  not  know' 
you.  I  see  that  you  are  good.” 

During  the  enforced  and  har.assing  jour¬ 
ney  from  Versailles  to  Paris  on  the  sixth 
of  October,  the  women  who  approached  | 
the  carriage  to  insult  her,  ended  by  shout¬ 
ing  “  Vive  la  Reine  /” 

“  I  rose  with  puqwse  dread 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head  ; 
O’ermaster^  yet  by  high  behest, 

1  bless  thee,  and  thou  sbaltbe  blest” 

The  details  of  Marie  Antoinette’s  prison- 
life  are  too  well  known  to  require  recapitu¬ 
lation.  It  fills  the  darkest  page  of  French 
history.  The  manner  in  which  her  feel¬ 
ings  as  a  mother,  and  her  delicacy  as  a 
woman,  were  systematically  outraged,  re¬ 
flects  indelible  disgrace  on  the  people 
that  could  tolerate  it  in  their  most  excited 
moods ;  and  human  nature  had  reached 
its  lowest  point  of  degradation  when  they 
assembled  in  crowds  to  hoot  and  insult 
her  on  her  way  to  the  scaflTold.  The  late 
Lord  Holland  states,  in  his  Foreign  Re- 
minicenees,  that  she  w'as  insensible.  This 
is  one  of  the  groundless  statements  circu-  ! 
lated  to  diminish  our  admiration  of  her 
heroism  and  our  horror  of  her  persecutors. 
Her  firmness  of  mind  on  the  morning  of 
the  fatal  day  (Oct.  16,  1793)  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  her  letter  (dated  a.  m.) 
to  Madame  Elizabeth,  which,  though  ob¬ 


viously  brought  to  .an  abnipt  termination, 
breathes  the  genuine  spirit  of  faith,  hope, 
.and  charity,  in  unison  with  m.atemal  and 
sisterly  love.  After  confiding  it  to  the 
turnkey  fwho  delivered  it  to  Fouquier,) 
she  called  for  food,  lest  faintness  should 
be  mistaken  for  fe.ar.  After  eating  the 
wing  of  a  chicken,  she  changed  her  linen, 
threw  herself  dressed  upon  a  bed,  wra|)- 
ped  her  feet  in  a  blanket  (procured  with 
difficulty,)  .and  fell  asleep.  She  w'as 
aw.akened  by  a  priest  named  Girard,  of 
whose  ministry,  from  a  suspicion  of  his 
quality,  she  declined  to  avail  herself  On 
his  asking  if  she  wished  him  to  accompany 
her,  she  quietly  replied,  “  Cotne  vous 
voudrez." 

Sanson,  the  executioner,  .arrived  at 
seven.  “  You  are  early.  Sir,”  remarked 
the  Queen ;  “  could  you  not  have  come 
later  V”  “  Xo,  Madame,  I  was  ordered  to 
come.”  The  Queen  h.ad  alre.ady  cut  her 
hair,  and  no  preparation  w'as  needed.  She 
breakfasted  on  a  cup  of  chocolate  brought 
from  a  neighboring  cafe,  and  a  very  small 
roll.  She  w.as  then  taken  to  the  registry, 
where  her  h.ands  w'ere  tied.  She  was 
helped  into  the  cart  by  Sanson,  and  the 
priest  took  his  jdace  by  her  side.  The 
progress  through  the  streets  was  retarded 
I  that  she  might  taste  long  of  de.ath — “  boire 
longternpts  la  mort''  More  than  once 
she  indicated  by  a  gesture  to  the  ])riest 
thiit  the  cords  gave  her  pain.  Opposite 
the  Pal.ais  Egalit6,  the  inscription  over  the 
gate  caught  her  attention.  Before  Saint 
Koch  there  was  a  h.alt,  and  a  torrent  of 
abusive  epithets  burst  from  the  spectators 
on  the  steps.  At  the  passage  of  the  .Taco- 
bins  she  leant  towards  Giiard  and  ques¬ 
tioned  him  as  to  the  inscription,  “  Atelier 
d'anms  rlpublicaines  pour  foudroyer  les 
tyransy  Bv  way  of  reply,  he  held  tip  a 
little  ivory  Christ.  At  the  same  instant 
the  pliiyer  Grammont,  who  had  kept  close 
to  the  cart  on  horseback,  stood  up  in  his 
stirrups,  waved  his  sword,  .and  tui-ning 
towards  the  Queen,  shouted  to  the  mob, 
“  Jja  voild,  tin/ame  Antoinette  !  File  est 

- ,  t/ies^amis."  It  w'as  mid-day 

when  the  cart  reached  its  destination.  On 
leaving  it,  she  turned  her  eyes  with  evi¬ 
dent  emotion  in  the  direction  of  the  Ttiile- 
ries,  then  mounted  the  scaffold,  and  met 
her  fate  with  calmness.  Her  hea<l  w'as 
exhibited  to  the  public  gaze  by  Sanson, 
whilst  under  the  guillotine  the  gendanno 
Mingoult  was  dipping  his  handkerchief  in 
her  blood.  “  That  same  evening,”  add 
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MM.  de  Goncourt,  “  a  man  wliose  day’s 
work  was  done  made  out  tliis  bill  of 
charges,  which  history  can  not  touch 
without  a  shudder 

“  Account  of  money  paid  and  interments  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Joly,  gravedigger  of  the  Madeleine  de 
la  Ville  rEv^ue,  for  the  persons  put  to  death 
by  Uie  judgment  of  the  aforesaid  tribunal ; 


•  *  Livres. 

The  Widow  Capet. — i'dr  the  bier  -  -  6 

For  the  grave  and  the  grave-diggers  -  25.” 

We  can  suggest  no  moral,  emotion,  or 
reflection  that  will  not  rise  spontaneoudy 
in  the  heart  and  mind  of  every  reader  en¬ 
dowed  with  thought  and  feeling,  on  the 
bare  perusal  of  this  document. 


From  Colborn's  New  Monthly. 
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Few  persons  who  can  reflect  on  the  | 
highly  interesting  and  elevating  subject  of  j 
the  j)robable  uses  in  the  creation  of  the 
v.ast  myriads  of  heavenly  bodies  which  we 
see,  during  our  hours  of  darkness,  spark- 
lin}r  in  the  distant  Armament  above,  and 
which  we  know,  by  the  calculations  and 
discoveries  of  astronomers,  to  be  spre.ad 
over  the  illimitable  universe,  can  entertain 
the  narrow-minded,  irrational  idea  that  all 
those  visible  and  invisible  globes  are  mere 
matter,  floating  in  space,  unemployed  and 
uninhabited,  while  our  little  planet  alone 
has  been  selected  by  the  Almighty  for  the 
abode  of  intellectual  beings. 

This  idea  is  the  embodiment  of  self- 
conceit,  vain-glory,  and  presumption. 
For  though  we  are  told  in  the  Scriptures 
that  man  is  made  “  lower  than  the  angels,” 
we  are  nowhere  assured  that  no  intellect¬ 
ual  beings  except  man  have  ever  been  im¬ 
bued  with  life ;  and  we  have  no  warrant 
to  pronounce  that  “  these  vast  luminaries 
were  called  into  existence  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  throw  a  tide  of  useless 
splendor  over  the  solitudes  of  immensity.”* 

Such  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the 
best.  Many  Christian  philosophers  and 
astronomers,  as  well  as  learned  divines, 
have  declared  their  belief  in  the  theory  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  being,  each  and 
all,  inhabited  worlds,  or  in  preparation  to 
receive  inhabitanta  “Faith,”  says  one 


*  Dr.  Chklmer’B  Attronomicai  Ditcourtet. 


I  of  these  philosophers,  whose  grasp  of  mind 
j  may  well  claim  influence  even  for  his 
speculations  on  this- lofty  theme  —  “  faith 
associates  with  these  bright  abodes  the 
future  fortunes  of  immortal  and  regener¬ 
ated  man.  It  places  there  the  loved  and 
the  lost ;  it  follows  them  into  celestial 
bowers  and  genius  brings  the  charm 
of  poetry  to  shed  a  halo  of  beauty  around 
the  mystic  scenes  which  imagination  fails 
to  portray  : 

“  There  is  a  place  whore  spirits  come. 
Beneath  the  shrine  to  life, 

A  mystic  place,  a  middle  home. 

Which  God  to  them  doth  give. 

Wliat  mortal  fancy  can  disclose 
The  secret  of  their  weird  repose  ? 

It  is  a  quietness  more  deep 

Than  deadest  swoon,  or  deepest  sleep, 

A  slumber  full  of  glorious  dreams. 

Of  magic  sounds,  and  broken  gleams, 

,  Outside  the  walls  of  Heaven.” 

Science,  in  its  loftiest  stretch,  can  not 
traverse  the  “trackless  vacancy”  which 
lies  beyond  our  earth,  intervening  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  distant  orbs  which  illu¬ 
mine  the  vast  vault  of  heaven ;  yet  fanejr, 
when  uncontrolled  by  sober  reason,  will 
sometimes  dare  to  wing  its  flight  to  them. 
Who  knows,  when  its  material  frame  is 
sunk  in  that  which  we  call  sleep,  w'hether 
the  spirit  wanders  or  not,  and  how,  and 
where  ?  Knchanting  music  has  been 


*  Jfore  Worldt  than  Dim.  By  Sir  Davn 
BaKwgTxa. 
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heard,  and  beautiihl  objects  have  been 
seen  in  dreams ;  and  it  is  a  vision  of 
strange  scenes  obtained  during  a  trance, 
consequent  on  extreme  illness  and  debility, 
that  we  are  about  to  relate. 

A  lady,  still  youthful,  though  not  a 
mere  girl,  who  was  fond  of  star-gazing, 
T^dthout  having  the  least  pretensions  to 
astronomical  knowledge,  and  who  was 
enabled  to  indulge  her  taste,  as  she  lived 
in  a  tropical  climate,  w'here  the  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  beauty  of  the 
nights  are  favorable  to  star-gazing,  was 
once  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness.  The 
fever  and  headache  baffled  all  the  usu.al 
remedies ;  mustard  plasters,  blisters,  cup¬ 
ping,  were  all  resorted  to  in  vain,  and  the 
poor  young  woman  lay  apparently  insensi¬ 
ble.  But  though  none  suspected  it,  she 
heard  all  that  was  said  even  in  the  loAvest 
M'hisper  around  her,  and  M’hat  she  did 
hear  was  not  very  consolatory.  The  phy¬ 
sicians  pronounced  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  shadow  of  hope,  that  life  was  all  but 
extinct,  and  that  if  the  composing  draught, 
which  they  were  going  to  administer,  did 
not  induce  some  quiet  sleep,  she  w'ould 
never  see  the  light  of  another  day.  A 
window,  looking  out  on  a  lovely  little 
garden,  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  ! 
invalid’s  couch  was  moved  almost  close 
to  it,  that  the  cool  evening  breeze  might 
play  upon  her  burning  brow.  The  medi¬ 
cal  men  and  most  of  the  friends  left  the 
apartment,  and  only  the  sick-nurse  and 
one  near  relative  remained  to  watch 
through  that  aiglit  of  anxiety,  but  they 
placed  themselves  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by 
her,  and  the  4ittle  night-lamp  was  hidden 
behind  a  high  screen. 

The  invalid  tried  to  close  her  eyes  but 
could  not ;  they  remained  fixed  upon  a 
young  mahagua  tree  near  the  window, 
the  branches  of  which,  Lidcn  with  those 
beautiful  flowers  that  —  a  pale  yellow’  in 
the  morning  take  a  bright  amber  tint  at 
noonday,  and  become  of  a  rich  brown 
color  towards  the  evening  —  w’ere  sway¬ 
ing  in  the  breeze. ,  As  she  half-uncon- 
sciously  gazed  at  this  tree,  she  became 
sensible  that  a  figure  was  gradually  inter¬ 
vening  between  her  and  it.  At  first,  the 
eclipsing  figure  seemed  a  mere  shadow  ; 
but  it  assumed  moi^e  and  more  of  form, 
and  she  perceived,  to  her  terror,  the  head 
and  face  of  an  olddooking  man,  wrapped, 
as  it  were,  in  a  dark  cloud.  The  head 
was  like  a  discolored  skull,  .and  yet  some 
scanty  gray  hair  streamed  from  it.  The 
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w’ithered  features  w'cre  stern,  the  eyes 
were  cold  and  passionless  yet  keen  and 
commanding,  while  the  wrinkled  mouth, 
without  uttering  a  sound,  slowly  formed 
the  single  word  “  Come  !” 

“  ’Tis  Death  —  terrific  Death  !”  gasped 
the  poor  sufferer,  as  she  shrank  from  the 
skeleton  fingers  that  seemed  advancing  to 
seize  her  in  their  grasp.  At  that  moment 
she  observed  a  light  breaking  above  the 
head  of  the  dreadful  figure,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Cice,  with  the  smile  of  a  cherub,  slowly 
ascending,  till  half  a  figure,  clothed  in  a 
robe  of  radiance,  was  visible  .above  the 
gloomy  form  of  Death.  Gracefully  it  ex¬ 
tended  a  h.and  that  seemed  almost  trans¬ 
parent,  and  gently  beckoned  to  the  in¬ 
valid. 

She  felt  fainter  and  fainter,  but  had  yet 

})ower  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  raising 
ler  w’asted  hands,  she  prayed  for  mercy 
.and  forgiveness  at  the  Throne  of  Grace. 
Some  lines  of  a  hymn  which  she  had 
learned  when  a  child  came  to  her  memory, 
and  she  sighed  w’ith  the  deepest  earnest¬ 
ness,  though  in  a  voice  which  w’ould  have 
been  inaudible  to  mortal  ears  : 

I  come,  I  come,  at  thy  command  — 

I  give  my  spirit  to  thy  hand  ; 

Not  in  mine  innocence  I  trust, 

I  bow  before  thee  in  the  dust. 

But  through  my  Saviour’s  blood  alone, 

I  look  for  mercy  at  thy  throne ! 

Her  heart  ceased  to  beat,  her  dim  eyes 
closed ;  she  heard,  she  saw,  she  felt  no¬ 
thing  more !  llow’  long  she  may  have 
remained  in  this  st.ate  she  knew  not,  but 
we  w’ill  let  her  tell  the  rest  herself. 

“  After  a  time  I  seemed  to  feel  a  gentle 
breeze  playing  around  me,  but  I  saw  no¬ 
thing-all  was  dark  as  the  grave.  Pres¬ 
ently  I  exjK'rienced  a  stnange  8ens.ation, 
as  if  I  were  W’alking,  yet  treading  uj)on 
nothing.  I  apjwared  to  be  gently  ascend¬ 
ing  somcw’here :  all  w.as  stillness  around. 
At  length  I  perceived  a  faint  silvery  light 
as  if  shining  through  a  g.auze  vail ;  it  be¬ 
came  clearer  and  clearer,  until,  as  it  were, 
blinded  by  its  brilliancy,  I  felt  compelled 
to  close  my  eyes.  I  then  seemed,  by 
some  unaccount<ablc  compulsion,  to  stand 
still;  a  soft  wind  seemed  to  fan  my 
cheeks,  and,  ojujoing  my  eyes  again,  I 
was  amazed  at  the  view  that  met  them. 
I  stood  on  a  sort  of  platform  of  verdure, 
studded  with  innumerable  flowers,  of 
shapes  and  colors  which  I  had  never  seen 
before.  In  front  of  me  were  groups  of 
unknown  trees,  whose  gently  waving 
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Lranches  sparkled  like  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  emeralds,  and  Avhence  low,  sweet 
music  issued ;  above  me  was  a  kind  of 
rosy  canopy  of  clouds.  All  was  full  of 
calm,  delicious  rei)08e. 

“  ‘  Where  am  I  ?  ’  burst  involuntarily 
from  my  lips,  and  my  voice  seemed 
strange  to  myself.  In  less  than  a  moment 
I  fancied  that  I  heard  an  echo  from  the 
wonderful  grove,  on  the  outskirts  of  which 
I  was  standing,  without  seeming  to  crush 
the  most  minute  flowret  beneath  my  feet. 

I  looked  keenly  into  the  depths  of  the 
grove,  and,  after  a  short  space,  a  figure 
seemed  to  reveal  itself  to  me.  At  first  it 
was  dim  and  uncertain,  but  gradually  it 
became  more  defined,  and  I  saw  that  it 
was  approaching  me.  The  form  seemed 
wrapped  in  a  vail,  the  hues  of  which  were 
like  the  fading  tints  of  the  rainbow,  but 
the  features  were  not  concealed,  and  I 
felt  that  I  had  seen  them  before.  Could 
it  b  ‘—yes,  it  was — it  was  one  over  whose 
grave  I  had  wept — the  loved,  the  lost,  the 
mourned  ! — the  brother  whose  death  had 
been  my  greatest  earthly  grief ! 

“  I  stretched  out  iny  arms  in  silence  for 
a  second,  and  then,  as  he  met  my  gaze 
with  looks  of  angelic  sweetness  and  love, 

I  murmured  : 

“  ‘  Hut  yon  died !’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  died  yonder ;  but  I  live  again  1 
here,’  he  replied.  ! 

“  ‘  And  I — how  came  /here  ?’ 

“  ‘You  were  translated  to  this  abode 
when  yo»ir  spirit  had  cast  off  its  earth-  | 
born  garb.’  ' 

“  ‘  Hut  the  judgment-seat  —  the  awful  | 
judgment-st'at  of  God !  Oh,  when  shall  I 
I  be  called  to  appear  there  ?’ 

“  ‘  In  his  good  time,’  replied  the  spirit.  ; 
‘  Hut  fear  not,  sister  of  another  world ;  | 
the  last  words  that  you  breathed  on  earth, 
and  they  u’ere  felt  in  your  heart,  were  to  j 
pniy  for  mercy  through  him  who  is  i 
mighty  to  siive.  None  ever  trulxf  prayed  j 
to  him  for  grace  in  vain.  Abide  in  peace  | 
until  the  Almighty  wills  to  call  you  to  his 
sublime  presence,  whether  that  shall  be  [ 
what  those  of  earth  call  «oon,  or  not  until  1 
that  great  day,  when  the  trumpets  of 
heaven  shall  resound  throughout  infinity, 
and  worlds  upon  worlds  shall  catch  the 
awful  sotmd.’ 

“  ‘  And  is  this  beautiful  place  allotted 
only  to  you  and  me  ?’  I  asked,  with  some 
hesitation. 

“  ‘No,’  he  answered;  ‘this  is  one  of 
tlie  many  mansions  mentioned  by  the 


blessed  Redeemer,  and  it  is  filled  with 
beings ;  but  they  move  noiselessly  about, 
and  your  eyes  are  not  yet  accustomed  to 
the  splendor  of  this  light  so  as  to  perceive 
them ;  you  will  soon,  however,  become  as 
one  of  themselves.’ 

“  I  observed  that  shades,  like  those  of 
twilight,  were  softly  stealing  on ;  and  I 
asked,  in  surprise,  if  there  were  days  and 
nights  there. 

“‘Not  days  and  nights  as  they  are 
known  on  earth,’  was  the  reply,  ‘  but  we 
have  variations  of  light ;  and  look,  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  they  are  named  in  the 
world  you  have  left,  are  l>eginning  to  be 
visible  in  the  remote  distance  of  space. 
These  magnificent  globes  are  filled  with 
!  beings,  some  of  the  highest  order  of  intel¬ 
ligence  inconceivable  to  the  bounded  mind 
of  man.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  strange,’  I  said,  ‘  that  I  feel  no 
1  thirst,  or  pain,  or  'v^eakness,  and  yet  I 
have  been  suffering  terribly  from  all  of 
I  these.’ 

“  ‘  In  the  sphere  which  you  are  now  to 
inhabit,  until  it  shall  please  the  Creator  to 
call  you  from  it,  these  earthly  infirmities 
are  unknown.  Though  not  angels  like 
the  blessed  inhabitants  of  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
more  spiritual  organization  than  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  earth.  We  have  entered  into  the 
promised  rest.^ 

“  ‘  Hut  the  guilty,*  and  the  lost  of  the 
earth,  u'here  are  they  ?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘  Hush !’  he  replied,  while  a  look  of 
grave  rebuke  passed  over  his  noble  coun¬ 
tenance.  ‘In  this  serene  abo<le  M-e  are 
forbidden  even  to  think  of  guilt,*  or  to 
name  the  guilty.  Lucifer,  that  fallen 
angel,  has  no  dominion  iiebe  ;  les  war  no 
more  with  sin  and  sorrow  ;  and  for  those 
souls  who  have  yielded  to  the  temptations 
of  the  Evil  One,  wd  have  but  to ’leave 
them  to  the  Omnipotent.  Our  part  is  to 
have  faith  in  the  boundless  goodness  of 
him  w’ho  created  all.’ 

“  The  light  was  becoming  less  dazzling, 
and  my  eyes  could  better  penetrate  the 
strange  sort  of  atmosphere  around  me.  I 
followed  my  beloved  guide,  and  t\’e  en¬ 
tered  the  enchanting  grove.  I  fancied 
that  in  the  musical  rustling  of  the  resplen¬ 
dent  leaves  I  heard  a  sound  like  ‘  VVel- 
!  come,  welcome !’  u  hile  at  a  little  distance 
I  heard  a  strain  of  delightful  music,  that 
seemed  by  turns  to  swell  and  to  die  away. 
Figures  now  seemed  to  be  floating  about, 
hither  and  thither,  amidst  the  leafy  glades 
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that  I  began  to  discover  through  arches  oped,  as  it  were,  in  clouds  of  crimson  and 
formed  by  the  radiant  wreaths  of  flowers  gold.  I  pointed  to  it. 
that  seemed  gracefully  to  wander  from  “  ‘  That  is  the  dome  of  the  temple,’ 
one  magnificent  tree  to  another.  I  re-  said  my  guide.  ‘  It  is  hallowed  by  the 
marked  that  every  thing  seemed  to  glitter  presence  of  the  Omnipotent  when  we 
as  I  came  nearer ;  yet  there  was  no  glare  meet  to  worship  him,  though  that  holy 
to  hurt  even  my  unaccostomed  eye.  No-  presence  is  invisible  to  us.  When  you 
thing  that  I  beheld  appertained  to  gloom  hear  a  solemn  chant  commence,  and  music 
or  darkness  ;  a  kind  of  subdued  brightness  swelling  from  all  these  waving  branches 
appeared  to  be  the  characteristic  of  all  around,  then,  sister  of  anotlier  world, 
around.  come  gladly  forth  !’ 

“  ‘  And  death  ?’  I  asked.  ‘  Is  death  “  lie  was  gone,  and,  left  alone,  I  sjink 
known  here  ?’  down  in  a  reclining  attitude  upon  the  en- 

“  ‘  Those  who  have  been  allowed  to  ameled  ground,  and  soon  a  feeling  of 
enter  this  bright  sphere  have  done  with  delicious  repose  stole  over  me.  The  past 
death.  It  can  only  destroy  the  garb  of  —  the  scenes  and  beings  of  the  world  I 
flesh  with  which  the  immortal  spirit  is  had  left  —  failed  from  my  mind ;  all  was 
clothed  in  yonder  world,  whence  you  have  serenity  around,  and  my  senses  seemed  to 
just  e8caj)ed,  and  in  other  worlds,  over  ])artake  of  that  deep  quietness,  until  tbi'- 
which  sin  and  darkness  also  brood.  Here,  getfulness  of  every  thing  came  over  tliein. 
we  are  purified  and  prepared  for  the  holy  “  I  have  no  idea  how  long  I  continued 
re.alms  where  the  great  Creator  reveals  in  this  state,  but  at  last  I  awoke  softly 
his  glory  to  the  accepted  spirits  who  are  from  my  “  weird  repose  ” — to  what  ?  To 
permitted  to  join  the  angelic  hosts  in  that  find  the  beauteous  spirit  of  my  brother 
everlasting  abode.  But  come,’  he  added,  w’aiting  to  conduct  me  to  the  sublime 
‘  let  me  lead  you  where  you  can  rest  temple,  whose  lofty  dome  was  covei-ed 
awhile,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  take  your  with  a  gorgeous  ca!iof>y  of  clouds  ?  Alas ! 
place  in  yonder  gorgeous  temple,  “  not  alas !  my  soul  had  descended  again  to 
made  with  hands,”  where  we  meet  to  ofter  earth,  and  :is  my  eytss  languidly  opened  I 
our  united  hymns  of  thanksgiving  to  him  saw',  through  the  unclosed  casiunent,  the 
in  whom  we  have  our  happy  being.’  clear  blue,  far  off  skies,  with  some  still 

“  He  signed  to  me  to  follow  him,  and  glittering  stars  here  and  there,  and  one 
my  steps  glided  after  his,  without  effort  or  tw’o  streaks  of  rosy  hue,  announcing 
or  trouble,  until  we  reached  what  might  that  morning  w’as  about  to  dawn  upon 
be  termed  a  grotto,  close  to  a  remarka-  the  material  world.  I  was  still  living 
bly  beautiful  cascade,  w'hose  transparent  then — I  had  not  passed  through  ‘  the  dark 
waters,  leaping  from  one  ledge  of  crystal,  valley !’  To  that  distant  planet — to  those 
solid  as  a  rook,  to  another,  like  the  rays  scenes  of  enchantment — I  had  only  been 
from  the  setting  sun,  if  these  could  be  im-  transported  in  a  soothing  dream  ! 
agined  in  a  liquid  state.  On  either  side  “  I  sighed,  and  the  sweet  delusion  was 
of  the  waterfall  grew  large  bell-shai^ed  too  spe^ily  dispelled,  for  attendants  and 
flowers  of  rich  colors,  which  as  they  friends  came  around  me ;  they  told  me  I 
waved  their  lovely  petals  over  the  glano-  was  better,  I  was  saved,  and  that  years  of 
ing  water,  and  occasionally  dipped  them  life  might  yet  be  laifore  me !  Alas !  I 
sportively  in  it,  shed  a  charming  fragrance  heard  my  doom  with  sorrow  and  repining, 
around.  Why  was  the  freed  8[tirit  recalled  ?  Why 

“  The  materials  of  which  the  grotto  u'as  was  I  sent  back  to  a  world  of  sin  and  suf- 
composed  looked  like  sapphires  and  bur-  I  fering  ?  But  the  voice  of  the  dear  spirit, 
nished  gold  ;  in  the'interioc  there  floated  I  who  had  so  lately  b<*en  my  blessed  com- 
arounil  a  sort  of  pale  blue  haze,  w’hich,  I  panion,  sounded  again  in  my  ear  with  his 
like  a  film,  partially  obscured  the  splendor  words  of  faith;  and,  feebly  lifting  my 
of  the  recess.  Before  entering  it  I  beheld  clasped  hands,  I  was  enabled  to  exclaim, 
what  seemed  a  cupola  in  form,  but  envel-  “  ‘  Father!  thy  will  bo  done  !’  ” 
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Mb.  Tkxnyson  has  returned  to  that  cept  in  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  blank 
fortu  of  poetic  composition  in  which  he  verse  which  he  affects,  it  is  impossible  to 
proved  himself,  lonj^  ago,  to  he  without  a  trace  any  resemblance  between  these  leg- 
modern  rival.  The  first  essentials  of  idyllic  ends  of  British  chivalry  and  the  poems 
character  are  simplicity  of  incident  and  w  hich  have  hitherto  bevn  known  as  Idylls, 
simjdicity  of  manner  in  the  narration.  A  Far  from  being  pictures  of  common  life, 
good  idyll  is  conse(iuently  one  of  the  most  they  belong  entirely  to  that  faery  laud 
rare,  although  it  may  not  be  the  highest  where  everything  is  strange  and  impossi- 
of  j)oems.  Dramatic  vigor,  lyrical  pas-  ble,  and  where  the  imagination  disguises 
sion,  complicated  and  stirring  incidents,  every  object  in  fantastic  sliapt‘8.  If  human 
are  capable  of  making  their  effect,  not-  nature  a})proached  these  revels  in  its  or- 
withstanding  the  presence  of  many  short-  dinary  garb,  on  the  instant  the  spell  would 
comings  and  faults  in  the  details  of  execu-  be  broken  and  the  illusion  vanish.  To  try 
tion.  The  idyll,  however,  is  nothing  if  not  then*  by  any  other  test  would  be  unjust  to 
j)erf'ect  in  expression.  Its  simplicity  be-  3Ir.  Tennyson  himself,  but  by  adopting 
comes  mere  baldness  and  vacuity,  in  the  this  fragmentary  treatment,  he  has  at- 
absence  of  an  equable  flow  of  language  of  i  tempted  to  solve  tlie  difliculty  which  has 
unimpeach.able  truthfulness,  beauty,  and  hitherto  deterred  our  poets  from  dealing 
melody.  Now,  the  particular  power  by  with  one  of  the  most  striking  of  our  na- 
which  Mr.  Tennyson  surpasses  all  recent  tionnl  ^subjects.  The  disproportion  and 
English  |K)ets  is  j>recLsely  that  of  sustained  incoherence  of  the  materials  among  them- 
j)erfection  of  style.  Others  have  equaled  selves  were  fatal  to  their  fitness  for  a  sin- 
or  excelled  him  in  other  respects,  but  we  gle  epic  ;  and  the  critical  traditions  which, 
look  in  vain  among  his  modern  rivals  for  until  lately,  connected  epic  character  with 
any  who  can  compete  with  him  in  the  epic  magnitude,  have  prevented  our  poets 
power  of  saying  beautifully  the  thing  he  from  treating  separately  what  an*,  in  fact, 
lias  to  say ;  and  this  not  only  in  single  separate,  although  mutually  related,  sub¬ 
sentences  and  passages,  but  for  |>age  .after  jects.  There  were  also  other  difflculties 
page,  and  |K>em  after  jioem,  without  flagg-  in  the  way  of  the  modern  renderii^  of  the 
mg,  and  apparently  without  effort.  We  legends  of  the  Round  Table.  There  is 
must,  however,  acknowledge  our  inability  scarcely  one  of  them  which  does  not  turn 
to  discover  by  what  authority  or  amalogy  u|)on  some  outrageous  violation  of  modem 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  applied  the  term  “idyll”  manners  and  morals,  and  which  does  not 
to  these  fragments  or  episodes  of  the  great  contain  innumerable  improbabilities  and 
Komaunt  of  Arthur.  The  expression,  as  impos-sibilities  in  its  necessary  sequence  of 
is  well  known,  was  first  applied  by  the  events.  These  impediments  Mr.  Tenny- 
artificial  w  riters  of  the  Alexandrian  School  son  has  overcomejin  the  only  possible  way, 
to  their  bucolic  poetry.  The  w’orld  {ddq,  namely,  by  accepting  them  as  we  accept 
ddvkkia,)  meant  “  little  pictures  of  com-  the  extravagances  of  classical  mythology, 
mon  life,”  and  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  He  has  treated  the  legends  as  so  many 
day  to  describe  the  rural  p.asiime8  and  fairy  tales,  conceming  the  probability  and 
sentimental  loves  of  Sicilian  shepherds  in  j  propriety  of  the  details  of  which  it  would 
the  iMjlished  Doric  of  Theocritus  and  '  'Hj  absurd  to  disput^  the  total  absence  of 
Moschus.  Mr.  Tennyson  himself,  has,  in  circumstantial  verisimilitude  constituting 
his  poem  of  “  the  lirook,”  given  us  a  the  sufficient  correction,  from  an  artistic 
charming  example  of  the  class.  But,  ex-  jmint  of  view,  of  their  otherwise  objec- 

_  . .  _  tionable  representations  of  humanity.  We 
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costume  and  individuality  of  his  theme. 
If  we  have  any  objection  to  m.akc  on  this 
score,  it  is  that  Mr.  Tennyson  does  not 
always  accept  the  situation  with  sufficient 
boldness,  but  sometimes  palliates,  with  I 
modem  reasons,  certain  points  in  a  course 
of  conduct,  which,  in  its  whole  character, 
belonjfs  to  and  is  only  made  tolerable  by 
a  mythical  antiquity,  and  which  is  not  re¬ 
pulsive  to  our  feelings  only  because  it  is 
inexplicable  or  incredible  to  them.  In  I 
these  poems,  moral  lieauty  —  without ! 
which  there  is  no  true  work  of  art — is  to  | 
be  found  rather  in  the  prevading  tone  of  | 
heroic  simplicity  and  magnanimity,  and 
in  the  general  symbolic  tendency,  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  succeeded  in  transfer¬ 
ring  from  the  legends  to  his  poems,  than 
in  the  actual  events  represented.  The 
ju'inciples,  passions,  and  actions  of  all  the 
characters,  good  or  bad,  are  alike  extrav¬ 
agant  and  inconceivable;  their  virtues 
would  be  as  fatal  to  any  imaginable  condi¬ 
tion  of  society  as  their  vices ;  but  •we 
agree  to  sink  the  consideration  of  their 
motives  of  action  in  our  en  joyment  of  the 
the  primitive  freshness  and  large-hearted 
simplicity  which  prevade  these  strange  and 
savage  tracts  like  the  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some  mountain  air. 

These  Idylls  l>eing  thus,  as  far  as  regards 
incident  and  character,  as  nearly  as  |>o8si- 
ble  reproductions  of  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
the  Arthurian  legends,  there  is  little  to 
be  said  of  them,  except  with  reference  to 
the  style  in  which  they  have  been  repro¬ 
duced.  In  the  history  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  these  poems  will  occupy  a  remark¬ 
able  place  as  examples  of  vigorous,  unaf 
fected,  and  almost  unmixed  Saxon,  written 
at  a  time  in  which  all  the  ordinary  walks 
of  literature  are  becoming  rapidly  vulga¬ 
rised  with  bastard  Latinity.  We  think 
we  can  safely  say,  that  since  the  definitive 
formation  of  the  English  language,  no  poe¬ 
try  has  been  written  with  so  small  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  Latin  as  the  Idylls  of  the 
King  ;  and,  what  will  sound  still  stranger 
to  the  ears  of  those  ivho  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  the  Livtin  element  as 
essential  to  the  majesty  of  poetry  in  our 
tongue,  th.at  no  language  has  surpassed  in 
epic  dignity  the  English  of  these  poems. 

A  slight  notice  of  each  idyl,  with  ex¬ 
tracts,  will  give  our  readers  a  better  notion 
of  ■u'hat  these  poems  are  than  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  any  ‘abstract  description  of 
their  qualities. 

“  Enid,”  who  gives  her  name  to  the  firat 
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of  the  four  stories,  is  a  heroine  of  the  Gri- 
sclda  type,  suffering  with  absolute  amiabil¬ 
ity  the  outrages  of  her  husband.  Prince 
Geraint,  who  falls  from  the  one  extreme  of 
uxoriousness  to  the  other  of  a  severity 
only  equaled,  among  modem  heroes,  by 
th.at  of  Peter  Grimes,  because  one  morning 
as  he  was  a.sleep,  and  Enid  sat  beside  the 
coach,  admiring 

“  The  knotted  column  of  his  throat. 

The  massive  square  of  his  heroic  breast. 

And  arms  on  which  the  standing  muscle 
sloped 

As  slopes  a  wild  brook  o’er  a  little  stone 
Running  too  vehemently  to  break  upon  it,” 

she  began  to  upbraid  herself  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  courage  to  reprove  him  for 
his  idle  and  effeminate  devotion  to  her¬ 
self,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  knightly  eiiter- 
pri.ses,  and  concluded  her  lament  with  the 
exclamation — 

“  0  me,  I  fear  that  I  am  no  true  wife !” 

These  last  words,  Geraint,  “  by  great 
mischance,”  overheard,  and,  without  wait; 
ing  for  further  proof  of  explanation, 

“  Right  through  his  manful  breast  darted  the 
pang 

That  makes  a  man,  in  the  sweet  face  of  her 
Whom  he  loves  most,  lonely  and  miserable. 

At  this  he  snatched  his  great  limbs  from  the 
bed. 

And  shook  his  drowsy  squire  awake,  and  cried, 

‘  My  charger  and  her  palfry,’  then  to  her : 

‘  I  will  ride  forth  into  the  wilderness  ; 

For  though  it  seems  my  spurs  are  yet  to  wan, 
I  have  not  fall’n  so  low  as  some  would  wish. 
And  you,  put  on  your  worst  and  meanest 
dress. 

And  ride  with  me !’  And  Enid  ask'd  amaz’d, 

‘  If  Enid  errs,  let  Enid  learn  her  fault’ 

But  he,  ‘  I  charge  you  ask  not  but  obey.’ 
Then  she  bethought  her  of  a  faded  silk,”  etc. 

Of  this  silk  the  poet  proceeds  to  give 
the  history,  which  is  also  th.at  of  the  fir.st 
acqaintance  of  Geraint  and  his  wife.  One 
day,  when  the  knight  Avas  watching  a  hunt, 
in  the  company  of  Queen  Guinevere,  an¬ 
other  knight,  with  a  dwarf,  came  riding 
by  the  knoll  where  they  stood.  The 
dwarf  refused  to  disclose  the  name  of  his 
master  to  a  damsel  who  was  sent  by  the 
Queen  to  obtain  it,  and  even  struck  the 
fair  messenger  with  his  whip,  on  her  j)er- 
sisting  in  the  inquiry.  This  affront  to  the 
Queen,  through  her  servant,  Geraint 
swears  to  avenge,  and  he  pursues  the 
knight  and  dwarf  until  he 
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“  Beheld  the  long  street  of  a  little  town 
In  a  long  valley,  on  one  side  of  which, 

White  from  the  mason’s  hand,  a  fortress  rose ; 
And  on  one  side  a  castle  in  decay.” 

The  knight  and  dwarf  enter  the  fortress, 
and  (Jeraint  finds  a  lodging  in  the  decayed 
castle,  which  is  thus  finely  painted — 

“  Then  rode  Geraint  into  the  castle  court. 

His  charger  trampling  many  a  prickly  star 
Of  sprouted  thistle  on  the  broken  stones. 

He  looked  and  saw  that  all  was  ruinous. 

Here  stood  a  shattered  archway  plumed  with 
fern ; 

And  here  had  fallen  a  great  part  of  a  tower. 
Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tumbles  from  the  cliff. 
And  like  a  crag  was  gay  with  wilding  flowers : 
And  high  above  a  piece  of  turret  stair, 

W orn  by  the  feet  that  now  were  silent,  wound 
Bare  to  the  sun,  and  monstrous  ivy  stems 
Clasped  the  gray  walls  with  hairy -nbred  arms. 
And  sucked  the  joining  of  the  stones,  and 
looked 

A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes,  aloft,  a  grove.” 

Geraint,  while  yet  in  the  c.astle  court, 
hears  Enid,  daughter  of  Earl  Yniol, 
singing, 

f  “  And  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird, 

Heanl  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle. 

Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  is 
That  sings  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form ; 

So  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  Geraint” 

The  song  she  sang  is  one  of  several 
which  .are  skilfully  incorporated  with  the 
blank  verse  of  these  jioenis.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  them. 

I 

“  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the 
proud ; 

Turn  thy  wild  wheel  thro’  sunshine,  storm, 
and  cloud ; 

Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

“  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or 
frown ; 

With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great 

“  Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands ; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own 
hands ; 

For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate. 

“  Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring  crowd ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  cloud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  w’e  neither  love  nor  hate.” 

Geraint,  on  being  invited  to  enter, 
finds — 


I  “  An  ancient  dame  in  dim  brocade ; 

I  And  near  her,  like  a  blossom  vermeil-white, 
j  That  lightly  breaks  a  faded  flower-sheath, 

I Moved  the  fair  Enid,  all  in  faded  silk.” 

i  . 

!  Geraint  learns  from  Earl  Yniol  tliat  ho 
;  has  been  desj)oiled  in  former  times  of  his 
wealth  by  the  knight  of  the  white  fortress, 

I  who  annually  holds  a  jou.st,  at  which  a 
'  golden  sp.arrow-hawk  is  to  be  fought  for 
I  by  .any  who  w'ill  choose  to  bring  his  lady, 
and  to  maint.ain  by  force  of  arms  the 
1  superiority  of  her  beauty.  “  But  you,” 
he  says,  “who  have  no  lady,  can  not 
fight.”  Hereupon  Geraint  begs  to  be 
allowed  to  fight  for  Enid  ; 

“  Then,  howsoever  patient,  Yniol’s  heart 
I)ance<l  in  his  bosom,  seeing  better  days. 

And  looking  round  he  saw  not  Enid  there, 
j  (Who,  hearing  her  own  name,  had  slipt  away) 

I  But  that  old  dame,  to  whom  full  tenderly 
I  And  fondling  all  her  hand  in  his,  he  said — 

I  ‘  Mother,  a  maiden  is  a  tender  thing, 
j  And  best  by  her  that  bore  her  understood. 

I  Go  thou  to  rest,  but  ere  thou  go  to  rest, 

I  Tell  her,  and  prove  her  heart  toward  the 
j  Prince.’ 

So  spake  the  kindly-hearted  Earl,  and  she 
'  With  frequent  smile  and  not  departing,  found, 
j  Half  disarrayed  as  to  her  rest,  the  girl ; 

:  Whom  first  she  kissed  on  either  cheek,  and 
I  then 

;  On  either  shining  shoulder  laid  a  hand, 

I  And  kept  her  off,  and  gazed  upon  her  face, 
j  And  told  her  all  their  converse  in  the  hall. 
Proving  her  heart :  but  never  light  and  shade 
I  Coursed  one  another  more  on  open  ground 
Beneath  a  troubled  heaven,  then  red  and  pale 
'  Across  the  face  of  Enid  hearing  her ; 

While  slowly  falling  as  a  scale  that  falls. 
When  weight  is  added  only  grain  by  grain, 
.Sank  her  sweet  head  upon  her  gentle  breast ; 
Nor  did  she  lift  an  eye  nor  speak  a  word. 
Rapt  in  the  fear  and  in  the  wonder  of  it ; 

So  moving  without  answer  to  her  rest, 

I  She  found  no  rest,  and  ever  failed  to  draw 
I  The  quiet  night  into  her  blood.” 

Accordingly  Geraint  and  Enid  appear 
!  the  ne.vt  morning  at  the  lists.  The  master 
{  of  the  sparrow-hawk  is  overthrown,  and  is 
compelled  to  give  up  the  earldom  to  Yniol, 
I  and  to  go  in  person  to  Arthur’s  court  to 
beg  the  Queen’s  pardon.  Even  before  he 
is  married,  Geraint  shows  what  Enid  has 
to  expect  of  him,  by  submitting  her  to 
the  humiliation  of  making  her  appearance 
at  the  court  of  Guinevere  in  her  “  faded 
j  silk,”  instead  of  an  appropriate  dress, 
which  her  mother  had  provided  for  the 
occasion.  Enid’s  fears  at  having  to  un¬ 
dergo  this  ordeal  give  occasion  to  the 
following  picturesque  passage : — 
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“  She  let  her  fancy  Bit  across  the  past, 

And  roam  the  goodly  places  that  she  knew ; 
And  last  bethought  her  how  she  used  to 
watch. 

Near  that  old  home,  a  pool  of  golden  carp ; 
And  one  was  patched  and  blurred  and 
lustreless 

Among  his  burnished  brethren  of  the  pool ; 
And  half  asleep  she  made  comparison 
Of  that  and  these  to  her  own  faded  self 
And  the  gay  court,  and  fell  asleep  again ; 

And  dreamt  herself  was  such  a  faded  form 
Among  her  burnished  sisters  of  the  pool ; 

But  this  was  in  the  garden  of  a  king ; 

And  though  she  lay  dark  in  the  pool,  she 
knew 

That  all  was  bright,  that  all  about  were  birds 
Of  sunny  plume  in  gilded  trellis-work ; 

That  all  the  turf  was  rich  in  plots  that  looked 
Each  like  a  garnet  or  a  turkis  in  it ; 

And  lords  and  ladies  of  the  high  court  went 
In  silver  tissue  talking  things  of  state  ; 

And  children  of  the  king  in  cloth  of  gold 
Glanced  at  the  doors  or  gamboled  down  the 
walks ; 

And  while  she  thought  ‘  They  will  not  see 
me,’  came 

A  stately  queen,  whose  name  was  Guinercre, 
And  all  the  children  in  their  cloth  of  gold 
Kan  to  her,  crying,  ‘  If  we  have  fish  at  all 
Let  them  be  gold,  and  charge  the  gardeners 
now 

To  pick  the  faded  creature  from  the  pool. 

And  cast  it  on  the  mixen  that  it  dic.^ 

And  therewithal  one  came  and  seized  on  her. 
And  Enid  started  waking,  with  her  heart 
All  overshadowed  by  the  foolish  dream. 

And  lo  I  it  was  her  mother  grasping  her 
To  get  her  well  awake  ;  and  in  her  hand 
A  suit  of  bright  apparel.” 

The  suit  of  “  faded  silk”  patiently  8ul>- 
initted  to,  the  tsvain  rtdurn  to  the  court. 
The  queen  makes  friends  with  Enid,  and 
the  poet  endeavors  to  Hha|>e  a  shadow  of 
excuse  for  his  hero’s  ready  suspicion  of 
his  wife,  on  the  plea  that  she  mifjht  be 
supposed  to  have  suffered  from  the  society 
of  Guinevere,  whose  reputation  was  not 
I)erfect.  W e  are  now  a<ram  at  the  j)oint 
at  W'hich  the  poem  opened. 

Geraint  bids  his  wife  not  to  ride  at  his 
side,  but  a  good  way  on  before  him,  and 
charges  her,  whatever  hapjKjns,  not  to 
s]>eak  a  word  to  him.  This,  the  poet 
says,  was, 

“  Perhaps  becaused  he  loved  her  passionately. 
And  felt  that  tempest  brooding  round  his 
heart. 

Which,  if  he  spake  at  all,  would  break 
perforce 

Upon  a  head  so  dear  in  thunder.” 

We  should  prefer,  however,  to  interpret 
Geraint’s  conduct  for  ourselves,  and  must 


altogether  reject  the  above  plea,  when  we 
find,  as  we  do,  that,  bv  i-iuing  “  ever  a 
good  way  on  before,’’  fcnid  falls  in  with 
all  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  the  first. 
The  knight’s  proceedings  are,  we  suppose, 
in  keeping  with  the  vagaries  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  chivalry,  but  they  neither  require 
nor  admit  of  the  excuses  .and  explanations 
which  might  be  applicable  to  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  modem  pa.ssion. 

After  riding  some  hours  through  the 
wilderness,  Enid  breaks  her  lord’s  com¬ 
mand, — 

“  ‘  M}’  lord,  I  saw  three  bandits  by  the  rock 
W'aiting  to  fall  on  you,  and  heard  them  boast 
That  they  would  slay  you,  and  possess  your 
horse. 

And  armor,  and  your  damsel  should  be 
theirs.” 

He  made  a  wrathful  answer :  ”  Did  I  wish 
Your  silence  or  your  warning  *’  ” 

Geraint,  of  course,  slays  the  three  hos¬ 
tile  knights,  and  three  afterwards,  each 
time  upbraiding  his  wife  for  the  warning, 
without  which  he  and  she  would  have 
been  lost,  and  each  time  taking  the  three 
horses  and  making  Enid  drive  them  on 
before  her. 

“  The  pain  she  had 

To  keep  them  in  the  wild  ways  of  the  wood, 
Two  sets  of  three  laden  with  jingling  arms, 

I  Together,  scr>’ed  a  little  to  disedge 
I  The  sharpness  of  that  pain  al>out  her  heart.” 

After  certain  other  adventures  of  minor 
note,  they  come  by  chance  into  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  town  belonging  to  I.imours,  .an 
old  suitor  of  Enid,  who,  finding  her  .and 
I  Geraint  in  his  power,  and  ai>parently  not 
!  on  the  best  terms  with  each  other,  jd.ans 
j  an  assault  uj)on  Geraint,  from  which  his 
wife  .again  s.aves  him,  by  breaking  his 
I  command  to  observe  silence.  They  de- 
j  part  from  the  town  and  are  pursued  by 
I  Limours  and  an  amied  band,  against 
I  whom  Geraint  tries  his  always  invincible, 
I  ;uid  therefore  somewhat  uninteresting, 
i  prowess,  with  the  effect  which  is  described 
'  m  the  following  exipiisitely  worded  pas¬ 
sage  : — 

“  But  at  the  flash  and  motion  of  the  man 
They  vanish’d  panic  stricken,  like  a  shoal 
Of  darting  fish,  that  on  a  summer  morn 
Adown  the  crystal  dykes  at  Camelot 
Come  slipping  o’er  their  shadows  on  the  sand. 
But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun. 
There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  (d*  a  An 
Betwixt  the  cressy  islets  white  in  flower.” 
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Geraint  finds  himself  wounded  in  this 
conflict,  and,  after  ridirg  awhile,  drops 
from  his  horse,  and  while  Enid  is  tending 
him  by  the  way  side,  Doorm,  the  “  bandit- 
earl,”  comes  by,  with  a  hundred  follow¬ 
ers,  and,  seeing  that  Enid  is  fair,  commis¬ 
sions  some  of  his  men  to  remove  her  and  < 
the  seeming  dead  man  to  his  castle,  where,  | 
after  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  Geraint  j 
revives  from  his  swoon,  and  finds  “  his  j 
own  dear  bride”  , 

“  Propping  his  head  j 

And  chafing  his  faint  hands,  and  calling  to 
him ;  i 

And  felt  the  warm  tears  falling  on  his  face;  \ 
And  said  to  his  own  heart,  “  She  weeps  for  ' 
me  i 

And  yet  lay  still,  and  feign’d  himself  as  dead, 
That  he  might  prove  her  to  the  uttermost,  | 
And  say  to  his  own  heart,  “  She  weeps  for  , 
me.” 

He  continues  this  somewhat  ungenerous  ' 
dissimulation  until  Earl  Doorm  enters  ^ 
with  his  riotous  followers,  and  his  and  , 
their  “gentlewomen.”  Doorm  offers  to  ; 
marry  Enid,  supposing  that  Geraint  lies  ^ 
dead. 

“  He  spoke ;  the  brawny  spearman  let  his  check 
bulge  with  the  unswallow’d  piece,  and  turn¬ 
ing  stared ;  i 

While  some,  whose  souls  the  old  serpent  long 
had  drawn 

Down,  as  the  worm  draws  in  the  wither’d 
leaf 

And  makes  it  earth,  hiss’d  at  each  other’s 
ears.” 

Doorm,  not  catching  her  reply,  but 
taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was  satisfac¬ 
tory,  bids  her  eat,  but  she  refuses,  declar-  ; 
ing  she  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  until 
her  “  dear  lord  arise.”  The  earl  is  further 
irritated  by  her  positive  refusal  to  put  on 
a  fine  gown  instead  of  her  faded  silk,  and, 
to  cure  her  obstinacy,  “  however  lightly, 
smote  her  on  the  cheek.” 

“  Then  Enid,  in  her  utter  helplessness,  i 

And  since  she  thought,  ’  he  had  not  dared  to  | 
do  it,  I 

Except  ho  surely  knew  my  lord  was  dead,’ 
Sent  forth  a  sudden,  sharp,  and  bitter  cry 
As  of  a  wild  thing  taken  in  a  trap. 

Which  sees  the  trapper  coming  thro’  the 
wood.” 

Geraint’s  manhood  is  sufficiently  near 
the  modern  type  to  make  it  impossible 
that  he  should  stand  this,  so  he  jum])S  up 
and  strikes  off  Doorm’s  head  at  a  blow', 
and  the  others,  under  the  fortunate  delu¬ 
sion  that  he  is  the  dead  man’s  ghost,  all 


rim  away,  and  leave  him  and  Enid  to 
make  it  up.  lie  apologises  for  his  beha¬ 
vior,  and  very  truly  says  : — “  Enid,  I  have 
used  you  worse  than  that  dead  man.” 

‘“You  thought  me  sleeping,  but  I  heard  you 
say, 

I  heard  you  .say  that  you  were  no  true  wife  : 

I  swear  I  will  not  ask  your  meaning  in  it: 

I  do  believe  yourself  against  yourself. 

And  will  henceforward  rather  die  than  doubt.’ 
And  Enid  could  not  say  one  tender  word. 

She  felt  so  blunt  and  stupid  at  the  heart 
.  .  .  .  Then  Geraint  upon  the  horse 

Mounted,  and  reach’d  a  hand,  and  on  his  foot 
She  set  her  own  and  climb’d ;  he  turn’d  his 
face, 

And  ki.ss’d  her  climbing,  and  she  cast  her  arms 
About  him,  and  at  once  they  rode  away. 

And  never  yet,  since  high  in  Paradise 
O’er  the  four  rivers  the  first  roses  blew. 

Came  purer  pleasure  unto  mortal  kind 
Than  lived  through  her,  who  in  that  perilous 
hour 

Put  hand  to  liand  beneath  her  husband’s 
heart.” 

The  human  interest  and  moral  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  incidents  of  this  poem,  which 
is  ne.arly  two  thousand  lines  long,  are  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  average  of  tlie  legends 
to  which  those  incidents  belong,  and 
greatly  below  the  interest  and  significance 
of  the  stories  of  the  other  poems  in  this 
volume.  When  we  come  to  put  the  nar¬ 
rative  into  vulgar  prose,  we  are  stnick 
with  increased  admiration  for  the  power 
of  a  writer  who  renders  such  dull  impro¬ 
babilities  into  language  of  such  lofty  and 
picturesijue  vigor,  that  not  only  we  can 
'  read,  but  we  read  delightwl. 

!  “  Vivien”  has  a  much  finer  and  more 

'  properly  idyllic  foundation.  The  range  of 
incident  in  “  Enid”  is  almost  epic  in  its 
extent,  but  “  Vivien”  turns  upon  the 
single  event  of  the  destruction  of  Merlin 
by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, — perhaps  the 
,  most  famous  and  significant  of  all  the 
;  Arthurian  legends. 

I  “  A  storm  was  coming,  but  the  winds  were  still, 

1  And  in  the  wild  woods  of  Broceliande, 

1  Itoforc  an  oak  so  hollow,  huge  and  old 
It  look’d  a  tower  of  ruin’d  masonwork, 

1  At  Merlin’s  feet  the  wileful  Vivien  lay.” 

Vivien,  having  failed  to  obtain  .any  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  her  vanity  from  “  the  blame- 
'  less  king,”  and  finding  the  court  unplea- 
I  sant  to  her,  for 

I  “  She  hated  all  the  knights,  and  heard  in 
I  thought 

Their  scornful  laughter  when  her  name  was 
I  named,” 
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determines  to  try  her  wiles  upon  “  him,  ! 
the  most  famous  man  of  all  those  times,”  | 

“  Merlin,  who  knew  the  range  of  all  their  arts,  ! 
Had  built  the  king  his  barens,  ships,  and  , 
halls,  I 

Was  also  Bard,  and  knew  the  starry  heavens ; 
Men  call’d  him  Wiaard." 

Merlin  tells  Vivien  that  he  possesses  a 
charm  “  of  woven  paces  and  of  waving 
hands,”  by  which  he,  or  any  one  knowing 
certain  words,  can  obtain  entire  power  I 
“  upon  the  life,  and  use,  and  name,  and  j 
fame,”  of  another. 

**  There  lived  a  king  in  the  most  Eastern  East, 
Less  old  than  I,  yet  older,  for  my  blood 
Hath  earnest  in  it  of  the  springs  to  be. 

A  tawny  pirate  anchor'd  in  his  port, 

Whose  bark  bad  plunder’d  twenty  nameless  i 
isles ; 

And  passing  one,  at  the  high  peep  of  dawn, 
He  saw  two  cities  in  a  thousand  boats  | 

All  fighting  for  a  woman  on  the  sea. 

And  pushing  his  black  craft  among  them  all,  ! 
He  lightly  scatter’d  theirs  and  brought  her  off,  i 
With  loss  of  half  his  people  arrow -slain ; 

A  maid  so  smooth,  so  white,  so  wonderful,  I 
They  said  a  light  came  from  her  when  she 
moved :  ' 

And  since  the  pirate  would  not  yield  her  up. 
The  king  impaled  him  for  his  piracy ; 

Then  made  her  queen :  but  those  isle-nurtur’d  ! 
eyes 

Made  such  unwilling  though  successful  war 
On  all  the  youth,  they  sicken’d;  councils 
thinn’d. 

And  armies  waned,  for  magnetrlike  she  drew 
The  rustiest  iron  of  old  Fighters’  hearts ; 

And  beasts  themselves  would  worship ;  camels 
knelt 

Unbidden,  and  the  brutes  of  mountain  back 
That  carry  kings  in  castles,  bow’d  black  knees 
Of  homage,  ringing  with  their  serpent  hands. 
To  nuke  her  smile,  her  golden  ankle-bells. 
What  wonder,  being  jealous,  that  he  sent 
i  To  find  a  wizard  who  might  teach  the  king 
Some  charm,  which  being  wrought  upon  the 
queen. 

Might  keep  her  all  his  own.” 

At  last  they  found  “  a  little,  glassy-headed, 
hairless  man,”  who  taught  the  king  to 
charm  the  queen 

“  In  such  wise  that  no  man  could  see  her  more 
Nor  saw  she  save  the  king,  who  wrought  the 
charm. 

Coming  and  going,  and  she  lay  as  dead. 

And  lost  all  use  of  life.” 

1 

The  bulk  of  the  poem  is  taken  up  w'ith  j 
the  gradual  seduction  of  Merlin  ny  Vi¬ 
vien,  whose  persistence  and  subtle  wiles 
at  last  overcome  the  wisdom  of  the  1 


Wizard.  He  is  long  proof  against  her 
persuasions,  and  pays  no  regard  to  her 
imprecations  of  heaven’s  wrath  against 
herself,  should  she  ever  use  the  charm  to 
his  damage.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these 
imprecations, 

“  Out  of  heaven  a  bolt 

(For  now  the  storm  was  close  above  them) 
struck. 

Furrowing  a  giant  oak  and  javelining 
With  darted  spike-s  and  splinters  of  the  wood 
The  dark  earth  round.” 

Vivien  flies  into  Merlin’s  arms  for  pro¬ 
tection,  and  docs  not  forget  her  purpose 
in  her  fright. 

“  Overhead 

Bellow’d  the  tempest,  and  the  rotten  branch 
Snapt  in  the  rushing  of  the  river-rain 
Above  them ;  and  in  change  of  glare  and 
gloom 

Her  eyes  and  neck  glittering  went  and  came ; 
Till  now  the  storm,  its  burst  of  passion  spent. 
Moaning  and  calling  out  of  otlier  lands. 

Had  left  the  ravaged  woo<lland  yet  once  more 
To  peace ;  and  what  should  not  have  been 
had  been. 

For  Merlin,  overtalk’d  and  overworn. 

Had  yielded,  told  her  all  the  charm,  and  slept. 
Then,  in  one  moment,  she  put  forth  the  charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands. 

And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead. 

And  lost  to  life  and  use,  and  name  and  fame.” 

In  the  third  idyll  we  find  ourselves 
again  somewhat  too  far  removed  from  the 
region  of  human  interests  and  probabil¬ 
ities.  “  Elaine,”  like  “  Enid,”  is  a  long 
story,  told  in  language  which  is  uniformly 
pure  and  dignified,  and  often  magnificent, 
and  which  of  itself  amply  rewards  the 
reading.  But  the  love  of  Elaine  for 
Ijjincelot  is  too  much  mixed  up  with  the 
marvelous  and  improbable  in  incident  to 
be  effective  as  a  human  passion, — not  to 
say  that  it  takes  the  least  attractive  form 
of  love  in  woman,  namely,  that  in  which 
she  becomes  the  suitor.  Not  all  the  skill 
and  delicacy  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  language, 
nor  all  the  “  extenuating  circumstances” 
brought  to  bear,  are  sufficient  to  render 
this  inversion  of  right  order  altogether 
pleasing.  We  quote  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  poem  as,  at  once,  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  freedom  assumed  by  the 
poet  in  the  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and 
of  the  power  by  which  that  freedom  is 
justified  : — 

”  For  Arthur  when  none  knew  from  whence  he 
came. 

Long  ere  the  people  chose  him  for  their  king, 
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Roving  the  tnckless  realms  of  Lyonness,  | 
Had  found  a  glen,  gray  boulder  and  black  tarn.  ' 
A  horror  livra  almut  the  tarn,  and  clave 
Like  its  own  mists  to  all  the  mountain  side :  | 

For  here  two  brothers,  one  a  king,  had  met  i 
And  fought  together  ;  but  their  names  were 
lost ;  I 

And  each  had  slain  his  brother  at  a  blow. 

And  down  they  fell,  and  made  the'glen  abhorr* 
ed:  1 

And  jtherc  they  lay  till  all  their  bones  were  | 
bleached,  . 

An<l  lichen’d  into  color  with  the  crags : 

And  one  of  these,  the  king,  had  on  a  crown 
( )f  diamonds,  one  in  front,  and  four  aside.  I 

And  Arthur  came,  and  laboring  up  the  pass 
All  in  the  misty  moonshine,  unawares  I 

Had  trodden  that  crowned  skeleton,  and  the 
skull  i 

Brake  from  the  nape,  and  from  the  skull  the  ' 
crown  j 

Roll’d  into  light,  and  turning  on  its  rims  i 

Fled  like  a  glittering  rivulet  to  the  tarn  ;  j 

And  down  the  shingly  scaur  he  plunged,  and 
caught. 

And  set  it  on  his  head,  and  in  his  heart’ 

Heard  murmurs,  ‘  Lo  I  thou  likewise  shalt  be 
king.”  ’ 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  sui  j)ri8e(l  [ 
when  we  inform  them  that  there  is  not  ' 
the  slightest  foundation  for  the  above  in- 1 
cident  in  any  of  the  .iVrthurian  romances  ;  j 
and  that  the  poet  has,  in  all  cases,  allowed  | 
himself  unbounded  liberty  in  the  inven- ' 
tion,  suppression,  or  mo<lification  of  inci-  | 
dent,  limiting  himself  only  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  unity  of  tone,  and  the  traditional  j 
characters  of  the  personages  introduced.  ' 
Those  who  know  most  ofjthe  strange  and 
conflicting  chaos  of  Arthurian  tradition,  ' 
having  studied  it  not  only  in  Sir  Thomas  i 
Malory’s  famous  epitome,  but  also  in  its  ; 
various  developments  in  Welsh,  French,  j 
and  German  literature,  will  be  most  ready  ; 
to  excuse  the  poet-laureate  for  assuming  i 
the  freedom  which  seems  to  have  been 
taken  by  all  the  early  romancers  them¬ 
selves  in  dealing  with  the  heroes  of  the 
Round  Table. 

The  story  of  “  Elaine,”  denuded  of  the 
noble  language  in  which  it  has  been 
clothed  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  would  scarcely 
interest  our  readers.  We  must  confine 
ourselves  to  an  extract  or  two.  Here  is  a  i 
touch  of  sea-scenery  which  has  never  been  j 
8urj)as8ed.  j 

”  They  couch’d  their  spears  and  prick’d  there  ! 
spears,  and  thus,  I 

Their  plumes  driv’n  backward  by  the  wind  ' 
they  made  ' 

In  moving,  all  together  down  upon  him  I 


Bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North  Sea, 
Green-glimmering  toward  the  summit,  bears, 
with  all 

Its  stormy  crest  that  smoke  against  the  skies, 
Down  on  a  bark,  and  overbears  the  bark. 

And  him  that  helms  it” 


Elaine  tends  Lancelot  in  his  sickness, 
and  knows  not  of  Ids  love  for  Guinevere. 

“  Had  he  seen  her  first. 

She  might  have  made  thus  and  that  other  world 
Another  world  for  the  sick  man  ;  but  now 
The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straighten’d  him. 
His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  sto^. 

And  frith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

Yet  the  great  knight  in  his  mid  sickness  made 
Full  many  a  holy  vow  and  pure  resolve. 

These,  as  but  bom  of  sickness,  could  not  live : 
For  when  the  blood  ran  lustier  in  him  again. 
Full  often  the  sweet  image  of  one  free 
Making  a  treacherous  quiet  in  his  heart. 
Dispersed  his  resolution  like  a  cloud. 

Then  if  the  maiden,  while  that  ghostly  grace 
Beam’d  on  his  fancy,  spoke,  he  answer’d  not. 
Or  short  and  coldly,  and  she  knew  right  well 
What  the  rough  sickness  meant,  but  what  this 
meant 

She  knew  not,  and  the  sorrow  dimm'd  her 
sight 

She  murmur’d,  ‘  Vain,  in  vain  :  it  can  not  be. 
He  will  not  love  me  :  how  then  ?  must  I  die  ?’ 
Then  as  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird. 

That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few  notes 
W'ill  sing  the  simple  passage  o’er  and  o’er 
For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  hear  it  so  the  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night  repeating,  ‘  Must  I  die?’  ” 

TIjc  last  of  the  four  idylls,  and  certainly 
the  finest,  describes  the  disgrace  and  re¬ 
pentance  of  Queen  Guinevere,  and  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Round 
Table,  through  her  guilt.  We  are  disposed 
to  look  upon  this  short  jwem — it  is  not 
seven  hundred  lines — as  the  highe.st  as 
well  as  the  last  of  the  poet’s  efforts.  It  is 
perfect  in  form,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  longer  idylls,  and  the  interest 
is,  from  Ijeginuing  to  end,  sim^de,  intelli- 
pble,  human,  and  lofty.  The  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  this  poem  are  the  commencing  re¬ 
pentance  01  the  queen ;  the  confirmation 
of  her  resolutions,  by  the  disgrace  of  the 
first  public  proof  of  her  guilt ;  her  flight 
to  a  convent ;  and  her  interview  with 
Arthur  on  his  way  to  his  last  battle-field. 
Sir  Mordred,  who  discovers  and  betrays 
the  queen  on  the  occasion  of  her  last  fare¬ 
well  with  Lancelot)  is  thus  shown  to  us, 
as  he 
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'  Climb’d  to  the  high  top  of  the  garden-well 
To  sp7  some  secret  scandal  if  he  might, 

And  saw  the  queen  who  sat  between  her  best 
Enid,  and  lissome  Viyien,  of  her  court 
The  wiliest  and  the  worst ;  and  more  than  this 
He  saw  not,  for  Sir  I^ancelot  passing  by 
Spied  where  he  couch’d,  and  as  the  gardener’s 
hand 

Picks  from  the  colewort  a  green  caterpillar. 

So  from  the  high  wall  and  dowering  grove 
Of  grasses  Lancelot  pluck’d  him  by  the  heel. 
And  cast  him  as  a  worm  upon  the  way  ; 

But  when  he  knew  the  prince,  tho’  marred 
with  dust. 

He,  reverencing  Ring’s  blood  in  a  bad  man. 
Made  such  excuses  as  he  might,  and  these 
Full  knightly  without  scorn 
But,  ever  after,  the  small  violence  done 
Bankled  in  him  and  ruftled  all  his  heart 
As  the  sharp  wind  that  ruffles  all  day  long 
A  little  bitter  pool  about  a  stone 
On  the  bare  coast” 

The  awakenings  of  remorse  in  Guine¬ 
vere  are  thus  beautifully  described : 

“  Henceforward,  too,  the  Powers  that  tend  the 
soul 

To  help  it  from  the  death  that  can  not  die. 
And  save  it  even  in  extremes,  began 
To  vex  and  plague  her.  Many  a  time  for 
hours. 

Beside  the  placid  breathings  of  the  King, 

In  the  dead  night  grim  faces  came  and  went 
Before  her,  or  a  vague  spiritual  fear — 

Like  to  some  doubtful  noise  of  creaking  doors 
Heard  by  the  watcher  in  a  haunted  house 
That  keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the  walls — 
Held  her  awake :  or,  if  she  slept,  she  dream’d 
An  awful  dream  ;  for  then  she  seem’d  to  stand 
On  some  vast  plain  before  a  setting  sun. 

And  from  the  sun  there  swiftly  made  at  her 
A  ghastly  something,  and  its  shadow  flew 
Before  it,  till  it  touched  her,  and  she  turn’d — 
When  lo  I  her  own,  that  broadening  from  her 
feet. 

And  blackening,  swallow'd  all  the  land,  and 
in  it. 

Far  cities  burnt,  and  with  a  cry  she  woke.” 

She  tells  Lancelot  they  must  never  meet 
but  once  a^n  to  say  farewell.  It  is  at 
this  fere  well  that  Mordred  surprises  them, 
and  brings  the  long-increjising  rumors  of 
the  queen’s  infidelity  to  public  proof.  Lan¬ 
celot  and  she  fly  from  the  court  in  com- 1 
pany,  and  it  is  for  some  time  supposed 
that  lie  has  taken  her  to  his  castle,  where 
he  is  besieged  by  the  kin^,  until  the  latter 
learns  that  Guinevere  is  in  the  convent  at 
Almesbury.  Here  she  is  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  abuse  which  is  heaped  upon 
her  name  by  the  nuns,  who  are  not  aware 
that  they  are  speaking  to  herself.  When 
the  kings  comes : 
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”  Prone  from  off  her  seat  she  fell. 

And  grovel’d  with  her  face  against  the  floor  ; 
There  with  her  milk-white  arms  and  shadowy 
hair 

She  made  her  face  a  darkness  from  the  king : 
And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet 
Pause  by  her.” 

He  relates  to  her  the  glorious  work 
which  she  has  overthrown ;  how  he  had 
founded  a  society  to  be  an  example  to  the 
world : 

‘  ”  I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and 
swear 

To  reverence  the  king  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their 
king 

To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redeeming  human  wrongs. 

To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 

To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity. 

To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her. 

And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds. 
Until  they  won  her;  for  indeed  I  knew 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid. 

Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man. 

But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 

And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man. 
And  all  this  throve  until  I  wedded  thee  ! 
Believing,  “  lo  1  my  helpmate,  one  to  feel 
My  purpose  and  rejoicing  in  my  joy.” 

Then  came  thy  shameful  sin  with  Lancelot; 
Then  came  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt ; 
Then  t others,  following  these  my  mightiest 
knights. 

And  drawing  foul  ensample  from  fair  names, 

Sinn’d  also . 

Lo!  I  forgive  thee,  as  eternal  God 
Forgives :  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest. 
But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved  f 
O  golden  hair  with  which  I  used  to  play 
Not  knowing  I  .  .  .  . 

Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee  still. 
Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul. 

And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  too  may  meet  before  hi^h  God,  and  thou 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and 
know 

I  am  thine  husband — not  a  smaller  soul. 

Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.” 

Then,  listening  till  those  armed  steps  were 
gone. 

Rose  the  pale  Queen,  and  in  her  anguish  found  - 
The  casement :  ”  Peradventure,”  so  she 
thought, 

”  If  I  might  see  his  face,  and  not  be  seen.” 

And  lo,  he  sat  on  horseback  at  the  door  1 
And  near  him  the  sad  nuns  with  each  a  light 
Stood,  and  he  gave  them  charge  about  the 
Queen, 

To  guard  and  foster  her  for  evermore. 
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And  while  he  spake  to  these  his  helm  was 
lower’d, 

To  which  for  crest  the  golden  dragon  clung 
Of  Britain  ;  so  she  did  not  see  his  face, 

Which  then  was  as  an  angel’s,  hut  she  saw, 
W et  with  the  mists  and  smitten  bj  the  lights. 
The  dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship 
Blaze,  making  all  the  night  a  stream  of  Bre.” 

Such  j)oetry  as  this  requires  no  com¬ 
ment,  and  tlic  specimens  we  have  been 
enabled  to  give  in  these  pages  will  satisfy 
our  readers  that  the  volume  from  which 
they  are  taken  constitnes  an  accession  of 
no  small  importance  to  the  classical  litera¬ 
ture  of  England,  and  will  be  read  with 
admiration  wherever  the  language  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  spoken.  It  has  been,  indeed,  our 
object  on  the  present  occasion  rather  to 
set  forth  the  first  fruits  of  these  poems  in 
their  freshness  and  their  beauty,  than  to 
attempt  a  critical  examination  of  them. 
On  their  excellences  and  on  their  defects 
much  remains  to  be  said.  The  remarkable 
and  noble  peculiarity  of  the  language,  of 
which  w'e  have  already  spoken,  introduces 
a  certain  monotony  and  Doric  bareness 
into  the  style ;  but  although  the  beauty 
of  the  verse,  considered  as  blank  verse  in 
the  abstract,  suffers  from  the  monosyllabic 
character  of  the  Saxon  phraseology,  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  this  effect  is  in 
keeping  with  the  quality  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  acquired  the  art  of  say¬ 
ing  things,  not  in  themselves  either  natu¬ 
ral  or  dignified,  in  the  most  natural  and 
dignified  language.  The  simplicity  to 
which  he  has  attained,  especially  in  this 
his  latest  and  most  careful  work,  is  the 
quintessence  of  elaborate  refinement.  He 
altogether  wants  the  playful  ease  of  Ariosto 


and  the  luxuriant  grace  of  Spenser,  who 
have  treated  before  him  the  immortal  leg¬ 
ends  of  chivalrous  fable.  His  poetic  genius 
is  concentrated  rather  than  diffuse,  and  so 
strongly  characterized  by  extreme  nicety 
of  language  and  subtlety  of  thought,  that 
we  are  sometimes  amazed  at  the  populari¬ 
ty  he  has  attained.  But  his  great  powers, 
exercised  as  they  always  are  with  a  true 
knowledge  of  his  art,  have  not  been  able 
to  give  a  strong  personal  interest  to  his 
subject,  or  to  turn  the  knights  and  ladies 
of  King  Arthur’s  court  into  living  men 
and  women.  They  belong  to  faery  land, 
and  the  more  indistinct  their  forms  remain, 
the  more  we  are  disposed  to  accept  them 
as  the  mythology  of  early  Britain.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dissect  these 
incoherent  fabliaux  or  tales  which  owe 
their  charm  to  the  visionary  radiance  that 
lingers  upon  them,  rather  than  to  their 
individual  beauty  and  truth.  Of  the  leg¬ 
ends  themselves,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  not 
given  us  the  best  stories  first.  Sir  Thom¬ 
as  Malory’s  collection  contains  many  finer 
than  that  of  “  Enid”  for  example,  and  far 
more  suitable  for  modern  poetic  treatment. 
To  these  also  it  is  probable  that  he  has  al¬ 
ready  directed  his  attention.  The  poet 
himself  appears  to  have  felt  that  it  is  not 
within  the  grasp  of  our  time  to  achieve 
that  great  national  epic  of  King  Arthur, 
which  Jonce  excited  the  youthful  ambition 
of  Milton  ;  but  the  measured  grace  of  his 
verse,  reflecting  here  and  there  the  emo¬ 
tions  and  sympathies  of  a  later  age,  will 
recommend  this  poem  to  thousands  of 
readers,  whom  the  early  legends  of  Bri¬ 
tain  might  fail  to  charm. 


Tub  Eldkr-Bcsu  a  Pbotsction  from  Insrcts. — 
It  ia  stated  tliat  an  eminent  English  botanist  made 
experimenU  in  the  year  1794,  which  led  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  elder  bushes  would  prove  a  protection 
from  many  of  the  insects  which  are  so  troublesome 
in  gardens.  If  any  one  will  notice,  it  will  be  found 
that  worms,  flies,  bugs,  or  insects  never  touch  the 
elder.  This  scattered  over  cabbages,  cucumbers, 
and  other  plants  subject  to  the  ravages  of  insects, 
efiectualiy  shields  them.  And  it  is  said  that  the 
plum  and  other  Ihiits  may  be  saved  ftom  tlie  ravages 
of  insects,  by  placing  upon  the  branches  and  upon 
the  tree  branches  of  elder  leaves. 


A  Nbw  Arch  of  Trii’mph  ir  Paris. — A  resolu¬ 
tion  has  been  passed  for  the  erection  of  a  triumphal 
arch  to  the  army  of  Italy.  This  monument,  which 
will  cost  several  millions,  will  ostensibly  be  erected 
by  subscription,  but  It  is  perfectly  well  understood 
whence  the  principal  portion  of  the  ftinds  will  be 
derived.  It  will  be  a  magnificent  monument  —  to 
be  executed  in  stone,  and  to  rival  in  elaborate  work 
and  finish  tliat  of  the  Barri^  de  I’Etoile.  The  bas 
reliefs  are  already  distributed  for  execution  amongst 
the  best  sculptors  in  Paris,  and  the  designs  are  to  be 
sent  in  for  approval  to  the  committee  before  the  end 
of  the  monUi. 
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A  LOVE  LOST  AND  WON. 


I 

It  w.as  a  clear,  frosty  day  in  January, 
and  two  girls  were  walking  together  in  a 
country  lane,  near  the  market  town  of  A — . 
The  leafless  hedges  were  white  w’ith  hoar 
frost,  the  ground  was  covered  with  the 
sparkling  rime ;  the  great  trees  spread 
their  lank,  bare  branches  to  the  sky, 
which  looked  down  on  the  earth  with  a 
dull  leaden  aspect.  Every  thing  appeared 
as  if  dead  in  the  iron  grasp  of  winter. 
Every  thing  save  the  two  girls.  They  were 
all  life  amid  the  stillness ;  all  buoyancy, 
gladness,  youth!  It  M'as  joyous  spring 
with  them. 

They  were  very  nearly  of  a  hight,  and 
apparently  of  equal  age.  One,  a  trifle  the 
taller,  was  a  graceful,  well-formed  girl, 
with  a  slender  throat,  which  looked,  from 
the  contrast  of  the  dark  fur  she  wore, 
doubly  white  and  delicate.  She  had  brown 
eyes,  soft,  and  almost  languishing  when 
she  was  silent,  but  directly  she  spoke,  they 
lighted  up  aud  sparkled,  and  danced  like 
the  little  ripples  on  a  lake  when  the  sun 
shines.  This  girl  had  other  beauties  too, 
l>eside  her  eyes.  She  had  dark,  shining 
hair,  banded  over  the  open  forehead,  and 
blooming  cheeks.  She  had  a  little,  rosy, 
pouting  mouth,  and  in  that,  and  the  dim¬ 
pled  chin,  might  be  detected  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  girlish  petulance,  wil¬ 
fulness,  and  love  of  mischief’. 

Tl»e  other  girl  was  pale,  drooping,  al¬ 
most  delicate-looking.  Even  the  keen 
wintry  air  had  fiiiled  to  call  a  glow  to  her 
white  cheeks.  There  was  no  brilliant 
beauty  here  to  charm  the  beholder.  Onlv 
there  was  a  depth  of  feeling  in  the  soft 
eyes ;  a  tremulous  sensitiveness  about  the 
whole  face,  that,  though  it  would  never 
command  admiration,  might  well  win  love. 
As  she  walked  beside  her  brilliant  and 
blooming  companion,  few  would  have 
turned  from  the  sparkling,  animated 
beauty  of  the  one  to  admire  the  quiet 
sweetness  of  the  other.  And  when  they 
spoke,  there  was  the  same  characteristic 
dissimilarity  in  their  voices.  That  of  the 


I  one  was  clear,  distinct,  musical,  as  the 
I  chime  of  a  silver  bell ;  the  other’s  was  soft, 
low,  and  murmuring,  with  a  shade  of  mel¬ 
ancholy  in  its  tone,  like  the  music  of  an 
I  Aeolian  harp. 

“  You  are  silent.  Flora,”  said  the  j»alo 
girl,  looking  up  into  her  friend’s  face,  “  it 
is  a  r.are  thing  for  you  to  be  silent  for  so 
long  together.” 

“About  five  minutes,”  returned  the 
,  other,  raising  her  head  with  a  graceful, 
buoyant  gesture,  which  was  peculiar  to 
her,  M'hile  a  bright  smile  roused  all  the 
slumbering  dimples  in  her  cheek,  .and  the 
face,  half  pensive  in  its  expression  a  mo¬ 
ment  before,  became  again  joyous  and 
animated.  “  Only  five  minutes,  I  am 
cert.ain,  dear ;  but,  to  be  sure,  I  seldom 
give  my  little  tongue  so  long  a  holiday.” 
j  “  And  you  seldom  look  so  grave,  .almost 
I  s.ad,  as  you  looked  just  now,”  continued 
I  her  companion  ;  “  nothing  is  the  matter, 
is  there  V” 

Flora  laughed  merrily.  “  Silly  little 
friend !”  cried  she,  stojtping  to  kiss  her 
j  affection.ately.  “  Know  that  there  are 
j  very  few  misch.ances  which  could  befall 
>  me  M'hich  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
i  me  look  grave.  Besides,  in  case  anv  thing 
did  vex  me,  I  should  tell  you  directly, 

'  that  you  might  be  sorry  for  mo.  It  would 
I  be  .almost  worth  while  having  a  grief,  to 
j  have  your  sympathy,  Evelyn.” 
j  Evelyn  looked  up  in  her  face  gr.ate- 
I  fully. 

“  One  of  the  penalties  we  lively  people 
have  to  pay,”  resumed  Flora,  “  is  that  if 
by  any  chance  we  are  serious,  or  thought- 
j  fill,  or,  in  short,  behave  like  rational  beings 
!  for  a  while,  w’e  are  instantly  observed; 
our  unusual  bearing  commented  on,  and 
we  are  supposed  to  be  suffering  under 
some  deep  grief.  Ah,  fortunate  Evelyn  ! 
no  one  thinks  it  strange  when  you  look 
thoughtful,  sensible,  or — ” 

“  Sad  ?”  said  the  other,  smiling  faintly, 
as  Flora  ceased  speaking,  and  paused,  half 
embarrassed.  “  iTiat  is  what  you  ine.an  ? 
And  you  are  right;  it  is  not  a  strange 
thing  for  me  to  look  either  thoughtful  or 
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Mil.  My  nature  is  so  difFercnt  from  yours,  fused ;  “  and  you  ask  more  than  I  ought 
Jiut  tell  me,”  she  added,  as  if  glad  to  speak  to  tell.  No  words  of  acknowledged  love 
of  other  things,  “  tell  me  what  you  were  ever  passed  between  us.  I  have  no  right, 
thinking  of  just  now  ?”  *  j  have  I  ?  to  believe  that  he  loves  me  till 

“  I  was  thinking  of  my  long  promLsed  he  asks  for  my  hand,  and  till  then  it  would 
visit  to  London.”  not  bo  maidenly  to  say  —  even  to  you  — 

“  Ah !  and  of  some  one  you  will  see  how  much  —  I  —  how  very  much  I  love 
there  ?”  said  Evelyn,  while  the  faintest  him !”  She  concluded  rapidly,  while  a 
po.ssible  flush  rose  to  her  cheek.  |  glow  of  enthusiasm  lighted  her  face,  inak- 

“  Nonsense,”  returned  Flora,  turning  ing  it  doubly  beautiful.  But  after  she 
away,  though  not  with  any  displeasure ;  had  spoken,  she  drooped  her  head  bash- 
“  one  thought  is  enough  at  a  time,  for  my  fully,  as  if  half-ashamed  of  the  b»irst 
j)oor  little  brains  at  least.”  of  impulsive  tenderness  to  which  she  had 

“Yes,  but  when  we  love,”  said  Evelyn  yielded, 
gently,  “our  thoughts,  like  the  swans  on  “It  is  all  nonsense,”  she  said,  trying  to 
sweet  Saint  Mary’s  lake,  ‘  float  double laugh  carelessly ;  “  and  I  don’t  know  my 
whatever  idea  occurs  to  us,  the  one  all-  own  mind  as  yet.  Don’t  look  reproacb- 
perv.ading  one  is  blent  with  it.”  !  fully  at  me,  Evelyn,  with  those  earnest 

“You  t.alk  as  if  you  had  been  in  love  a  I  eyes  of  yours.  \ou  know  I  can  not,  I 
dozen  times  at  least,”  cried  Flora,  laugh-  j  ought  not  to  speak  about  this,  even  to  ray 
ing,  “  but  1  suppose  you  beings  of  a  sen- 1  own  heart,  till  I  know — .  Had  you  not 
sitive  and  poetic  temperament  know  in- ;  been  a  tiresome,  teasing,  wheedling  little 
tuitively  what  i)Oople  feel  under  every  '  friend,  as  you  are,  no  one  would  ever 
circumstance.  I’m  sure  you  know  more  have  guessed  any  thing.” 
about  it  th.an  I  do.”  |  “  I  must  have  been  very  blind,”  said 

There  was  a  pause.  Had  Flora  been  an  i  Evelyn,  “not  to  know  that  you  loved 
acute  observer,  which  she  was'not,  (there  j  each  other.  There  is  often  more  elo- 
was  too  much  thoughtless  selfishness  and  j  (jnence  in  a  face,  th.an  ever  fell  from 
egotism  in  her  character  for  her  to  be  so,)  I  human  lips,  and  the  sweetest  eloquence 
slie  would  have  perceived  the  strange  look  ]  of  jill  was  written  in  hh  eyes  when  he 
that,  for  a  moment,  overspread  Evelyn’s  looked  at  you.” 

face.  But  it  came,  and  passed,  un- }  “You  think  so — you  are  sure — and  you 
noticed.  1  — you  are  never  deceived,”  cried  Flora, 

“  It  will  be  very  delightful  to  go  to  ■  e.agerly  clasping  her  friend’s  hand,  and 
London,”  resumed  Floni,  “  and  my  aunt  ;  peering  into  her  eyes.  Then,  remember- 
is  very  gay,  and  1  shall  have  parties  an«l  ing  herself,  she  calmed,  erected  her  head, 
balls  to  my  heart’s  content.  Yes,  it  will  and  quietly  .added,  “Very  well,  it  may 
be  very  pleasant ;  I  shall  enjoy  all  those  ;  be  so.” 

sort  of  tilings  very  much.”  '  AVithout  noticing  her  last  words  and 

“  Is  there  nothing  else,  no  other  plea- ;  changed  manner,  Evelyn  went  on  speaking 
sure,  you  look  forward  to  in  this  visit  ?”  [  earnestly  and  anxiously, 
asked  Evelyn,  with  a  look  of  grave  re-  “  Dear,  dear  Flora !”  she  said,  while  an 
])roach  in  her  eyes.  nnwonted  crimson  spot  arose  on  each  pale 

“  Well,  if  you  must  know  every  thing  check,  .and  her  voice  tremhled,  “remember 
— and  it’s  no  use  attempting  to  hide  any  j  what  a  holy,  solemn  thing  it  is  for  you  to 
thing  from  you,  for  I  really  believe  you  i  have  the  happiness  of  one  so  great  and 
know  what  1  feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  better  I  good  as  Eustace  Fane  in  your  keeping, 
than  I  do  myself — if  you  mu.st  know,  I  do  I  Strive  that  you  may  become  worthy  of 
feel  pleased  to  think  I  shall,  in  .all  pro- 1  him.  Pray  to  God  to  give  you  strength 
liability,  see  Eustace  Fane  during  my  stay  |  and  fitness  to  be  his  Avife,  his  companion, 
in  town.”  j  comforter,  adviser,  and  friend.  Do  not 

“You  will  both  be  liappy,”  murmured  i  dare  to  toy  with  a  heart  like  his;  it  would 
Evelyn,  “  and  you  deserve  to  be  so.  You  be  hLs  desp.air  and  your  undoing.  Great 
love  him  very  dearly.  Flora?”  she  said  souls  like  his  must  be  dealt  with  in  a 
suddenly,  and  she  turned  M’ith  an  eager,  kindred  spirit  of  nobility.  Be  yourself 
anxious  look,  to  her  friend.  “Very  dearly,  with  him.  Flora ;  be  true  and  faithful  to 
and  only  him — you  are  sure  ?”  yourself  in  being  so  to  him.  God  guard 

“You  .are  a  searching  catechist,”  you,  and  make  you  both  happy  1” 
answere4  Flora,  blushing  and  halikion-  She  faltered,  and  her  voice  died  away 
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to  a  whisper  ere  she  ceased  speaking.  |  not  we  mothers  sacrifice  for  our  children’s 
Flora,  affected  by  her  deep  earnestness,  |  welfare,  dear  Mrs.  I^^ester  ?” 
remained  silent,  and  neither  uttered  a  j  The  lady  adilressed  bowed  her  head 
word  during  the  remainder  of  the  walk. !  meekly,  and  looked  at  her  duiighter  with 
But  when  they  an-ived  at  Evelyn’s  abode,  j  unutterable  tenderness.  And  now  Mr. 
they  stopped,  and  bade  each  other  fare-  j  Lester  chimed  in. 

well  with  more  than  usual  aftectionate  ;  “  It  will  be  very  pleasant  for  my  voung 

impressiveness.  friend  Flora,  indeed,”  said  he.  “  1  sti])- 

“  I  wish  I  were  like  you,  dear  Evelyn,”  jK)se  Mr.  Eustace  Fane,  the  young  literary 
whispered  Fiona,  while  a  sweet  serious-  gentleman  who  turneil  all  our  heads  last 
ness  shadowed  her  face you  are  so  good,  i  summer  when  he  w:vs  staying  here,  will 
so  true!  And  I  will  heed  what  you  say,  be  much  with  you,  of  course.” 
and  try ! — But  I  shall  never  be  half  so  “  I  im.agine  so,”  said  Mrs.  Beresfonl, 
worthy  of  him  as  you  are.”  with  a  complacent  simper ;  “  in  fact,  'I 

Evelyn  turned  aside  quickly,  and  '  may  say  I  am  certain  of  it.  Poor  young 
shivered  as  she  trod  the  path  which  led  '  man !  he  is  desperately  in  love  witli  my 
to  the  door  of  her  father’s  house.  I  girl ;  of  her  feelings  for  him  I  am  not  so 

At  the  threshold  she  met  her  mother,  a  ■  sure.  He  is  w'ell  known  to  my  sister; 
quiet,  fair  w’oman,  with  a  serene  face,  I  visits  at  her  house.  We  shall  see  a  great 
which  truly  looked  as  though  the  spirit  :  deal  of  him.  Do  you  know,  my  dear 
W’hich  shone  through  it  had  been  purified  '  Mrs.  I^ester,  that  the  new  book  which 
with  much  suffering.  She  passed  her  arm  i  has  created  such  a  sensation  in  London  is 
caressingly  round  her  young  daughter’s  \  written  by  him  ?”  , 

waist,  while  she  murmured  some  maternal  i  Mrs.  I^‘ster  answered  quickly,  though 
fears  almut  the  chill  evening  air.  I  her  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the  half-averted 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  an  adjoining  face  of  Evelyn,  who  leaned  against  the 
room  nearly  drowned  her  words.  Evelyn  j  wall,  and  was  fitfully  tying  an«l  untying 
started.  “  Is  there  any  one  with  my  :  the  string  of  her  bonnet.  In  a  few'  minutes 
father?”  she  asked.  But  before  her  I  more,  the  lively  and  talkative  l^Irs.  Beres- 
mother  could  answer,  the  door  on  the  |  ford  bade  them  all  good-by,  and  gayly 
right  hand  of  the  corridor  was  opened,  '  fluttered  away. 

and  a  lady  came  forth,  follow'ed  by  Eve-  “  Evelyn,”  said  Mr.  Lester,  “  come  and 
lyn’s  father.  '  read  the  paper,  it  has  arrived,  .and  there 

“  Ah,  my  young  friend,  how’  are  vou  ?”  '  is  great  news  ;  come  along.” 
said  the  brisk,  pretty  little  Mrs.  heres- ;  “  I  will  come,”  said  the  mother  quickly, 

ford,  stretching  out  her  neatly-gloved  j  ‘  Let  Evelyn  rest  now' ;  she  has  been 
hand  to  Evelyn.  “  I  came  to  tell  you  all,  w'alking  and  is  tired.  I  will  read  to  you.” 
new's  w'hich  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  '  The  husband  and  wife  passed  into  the 
at.  Flora  W'as  walking  with  you,  I  think  ?  parlor  ;  as  they  did  so  Mrs.  Lester  lunied 
Well,  directly  after  she  w'ent  out,  the  her  head  for  an  instjmt,  and  looked  with  a 
post  came  in.  We  are  going  to  London  look  of  anguish  on  the  drooping  figure  of 
on  Mondjiy  next !”  i  her  child,  as  she  slowdy  mounted  the  stairs 

"  Indeed  !  So  soon  ?”  |  which  led  to  her  room. 

“  Yes.  My  sister  particularly  wishes  When  she  had  gaine<l  the  refiige  of  the 
us  to  come  to  her  at  once.  Pleasant,  isn’t  pleasant  little  chamber,  she  closed  the 
it?  It  won’t  be  for  very  long,  though. ,  door,  and  sank,  wearily,  on  a  chair  by  the 

I  should  be  sorry  to  think  of  leaving  the  >  window'.  She  looked  listlessly  out  on  the 

dear  place  and  all  our  kind  friends  for  j  desolate  prospect,  white  with  frost ;  the 
very  long.  But  it  will  be  delightful  for  I  bare  trees,  with  their  fantastic  branches. 
Flora;  in  fact,  f/ta<  reconciles  me  to  going  I  throw'n  in  strong  relief  ag<ainst  the  gray 
at  all.  My  own  inclinations  since  the  de-  j  sky.  It  w'as  drearv ;  and,  alas  !  there 
mise  of  my  dear  husband  have  ever  leaned  !  was  no  sun-shine  in  her  own  spirit  to  in- 
tow'ards  complete  retirement.”  And  the  |  vest  the  wintry  scene  with  its  own  stim- 
lady’s  voice  grew'  plaintive,  and  she  half  mer  radiance.  As  she  gazed,  large  tears 
drew  out  a  delicate  cambric  handkerchief  ]  fell  dow'n  her  cheeks,  and  at  length  she 
from  her  reticule  as  she  spoke ;  but  then,  hid  her  face  in  her  clasiml  hands  and 
changing  her  mood,  she  smiled  brightly  at  wept  unrestrainedly. 

Evelyn’s  mother,  saying — “  But  what  can  “  It  is  so  sad  —  so  very  sad  1”  she  mur- 
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mured  to  herself ;  “  I  am  young,  yet  life 
seems  very  hopeless  and  dreary.  (J  God  ! 
is  it  wrong  to  wish  to  die  ?” 

She  turned  her  wistful  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  she  saw'  a  little  star  timidly  peering 
forth  in  the  twilight.  She  sank  on  her 
knees,  almost  involuntarily,  and  prayed. 
And  when  she  arose,  there  w’as  a  holy 
calm  about  her  face,  us  if  an  angel  had 
bestowed  on  her  a  kiss  of  peace. 

“  I  thank  Thee,”  she  said  softly,  “  that 
I  can  endure  1” 

And  she  went  down  stairs,  and  |>erform- 
ed  all  her  habitual  domestic  avocations 
with  her  usual  serenity.  She  sang  her 
father's  favorite  songs,  read  to  him,  atnl 
talked  with  him  about  his  garden  and  his 
farm.  All  the  while  her  mother’s  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her  with  a  look  of  half-won¬ 
dering  tenderness. 

Three  hours  afterwards  the  house  was 
silent,  and  the  quiet  moonlight  shone  in 
at  the  corridor  window,  and  by  its  bright¬ 
ness  half-start leif  Mrs.  lister  as  she  stole 
forth  from  her  chamber,  with  timid, 
IiusIkhI  footsteps.  Cautiously,  she  un¬ 
closed  the  door  of  her  daughter’s  sleeping- 
room,  and  went  in.  Evelyn  slept  peace¬ 
fully,  but  the  ray  of  moonlight  that  crept 
in  from  the  lialf-opcned  door,  fell  on  her 
face,  and  made  the  mother  shudder,  it 
looked  so  much  like  death.  She  touched 
the  fair  hand  that  lay  on  the  coverlet,  with 
her  lips,  as  if  to  prove  to  herself  how  full 
of  warm,  breathing  life,  the  still  fonn  was. 
And  then  she  knelt  by  the  bedside,  and 
prayed  silently.  “My  child,  my  only 
one !”  she  murmured,  as  she  rose  from 
her  knees,  and  casting  one  more  fond  look 
on  the  slumbering  Evelyn,  turned  to  leave 
the  room  ;  “  God  guard  thee  !  I  dare  do 
no  more  than  pray  for  thee !” 

II. 

Months  passed  on,  and  still  Mrs. 
Beresford  and  Flora  w'ere  located  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Evelyn  heard  from  her  friend  oc¬ 
casionally,  but  as  the  time  of  their  separa¬ 
tion  lengthened,  Flora’s  letters  came  less 
frequently.  And  when  they  did  come, 
they  contained  nothing  but  accounts  of 
her  “  gayeties,”  and  these  were  but  little 
interesting  to  Evelyn.  No  word  of 
Eustace  Fane  had  been  mentioned  since 
the  first  two  or  three  epistles,  in  which 
he  had  been  casually  adverted  to,  as  a 
visitor  at  her  aunt’s. 


Evelyn  sat  in  her  father’s  study  one 
May  morning,  musing  on  the  contents  of 
Flora’s  last  letter,  which  lay  before  her. 
She  heard  voices  in  the  hall,  and  started 
from  her  seat,  and  gathered  her  pajHjrs 
together,  but  she  was  prevented  leaviug 
the  room  by  the  entrance  of  her  father, 
and  a  gentleman. 

“  Here  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  furs,” 
said  Mr.  Lester,  gayly.  “  Mr.  Eustace 
Fane  has  come  to  stay  a  week  or  two  at 
A — ,  as  he  did  last  summer.” 

Eustace  took  Evelyn’s  cold  hand,  with¬ 
out  noticing  any  thing  strange  in  her  look. 
How  should  he  ?  He  had  not  learned  to 
watch  her  looks  with  jealous  care.  But 
when  he  turned  away,  she  sank  on  a  chair 
helplessly,  her  sight  darkened,  and  the 
sound  of  the  two  voices  fell  on  her  ear  in 
a  drowsy,  indistinct  munnur,  for  a  little 
while.  And  then  she  moved  slowly  across 
the  room,  left  it,  and  fled  up  stairs.  Poor 
child,  she  was  very  young,  and  trouble 
was  new  to  her. 

The  little  chamber  witnessed  another 
struggle  of  the  fwor  weak,  trembling 
heart,  and  another  victory.  After  that 
day  Evelyn  learned  to  bear  his  presence 
calmly,  even  to  talk  with  him  composedly 
and  without  enjbarrassment.  Sometimes 
when,  together  with  her  mother,  they 
walked  in  the  green  lanes,  and  Eustace 
gave  utter.ance  to  some  of  the  poetry  witli 
which  his  nature  was  oveiHowing,  it  was 
a  strange  pleasure  for  him  to  read  in  the 
eyes  of  the  quiet  girl  beside  him  how  well 
he  was  understood.  They  seldom  s{K>ke 
of  Flora.  Once,  her  name  was  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Lester,  who  happened  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  the  Beresfords,  and  he  asked 
Evelyn  if  she  had  he.ard  from  Flora  lately. 
She  averted  her  headlrom  Eustace  before 
slie  answered  in  the  neg.ative.  She  was 
afraid  to  see  how  he  looked  on  hearing 
her  name.  The  next  moment  she  was 
surprised  by  his  speaking  on  the  subject 
of  Flora. 

“  Do  you,  then,  correspond  with  Miss 
Beresford  ?”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Lester  was  just  leaving  the  room, 
but  turned  back  to  answer  with  a  growl 
— “It’s  a  correspondence,  which,  like  the 
Irishman’s  reciprocity,  is  all  on  one  side. 
How  long  is  it,  Evey,  since  you  beard 
from  your  friend  ?” 

Evelyn,  pained  and  embarrassed,  di«l 
not  s[)eak.  She  thought  she  detected 
some  bitterness  in  the  tone  with  which 
Mr.  Fane  next  said  : 
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“  Miss  Beresford  is  too  deeply  inimerseil 
ill  gayety  and  dissipation  to  have  much 
time  lor  letter-writiiifi.” 

“  I  am  certain,”  replied  Evelyn  earn¬ 
estly,  “  that  no  London  gayeties,  however 
brilliant  and  fascinating  they  may  bt‘, 
will  ever  cause  Flora  to  forget  that  she 
loves.” 

“  forget  ?  —  jierhaps  not,”  and  Eus¬ 
tace  smiled  on  the  sweet  face,  with  its 
pleading  eyes,  and  calm,  clear  brow,  “  hut 
neglect  is  the  stepping-stone  to  absolute 
forgetfulness.  And  some  natures  so  soon 
cease  to  love  those  whom  they  find  they 
can  do  without.” 

“  Perhaps  so.  But  that  does  not  ajtply 
to  Flora,”  said  Evelyn,  unsuspicious  of  his 
full  meaning,  but  apprehending  that  there 
existed  the  shallow  of  some  petty  mis¬ 
understanding  betw’oen  the  two  lovers. 
“  She  is  so  generous  in  her  affection,  so 
frank-hearted,  so  candid,  so  impulsive,  and 
yet  so  just.  She  might  be  wrong  un¬ 
knowingly,  for  a  time,  but  her  true  heart 
would  find  the  right  at  last,  and  once 
convinced,  would  jHirsevere  in  it.” 

Evelyn  wsis  unconscious  of  the  look 
that  Eustace  cast  upon  her,  as  she  thus 
s|K>ke ;  a  look  full  of  tliat  reverent  admi¬ 
ration  that  a  noble-minded  man  always 
feels  when  a  spark  shines  out  of  that  l)i- 
viue  halo  of  love  which  surroumls  the 
nature  of  a  pure-hearted  woman. 

“  There  are  some  natures  like  sunlight,” 
said  Eustace  Fane,  slowly,  after  a  pause 
of  some  minutes ;  “  they  cast  their  own 
biightness  and  holiness  over  all  they  look 
on.  But  it  is  only  a  reflected  light  that 
makes  the  dark  cloud  glow  witli  gold. 
The  gold  is  the  sunbeam’s,  the  darkness 
b  its  ow'ii.” 

Evelyn’s  heart  throbbed  with  sudden 
strange  emotion,  she  could  hardly  tell 
why.  The  next  moment,  she  reproached 
herself,  and  thought  of  Flora.  “  They 
have  quarreled,”  thought  she,  “  how  un¬ 
happy  they  must  be  !  Poor  Flora.” 

But  after  that  evening  the  subject  was 
never  resumed.  Still  he  came  to  their 
house  —  still  he  sought  all  opportunity  of 
8t‘eing  Evelyn,  of  being  with  her.  She 
herself  did  not  recognize  this,  her  whole 
mind  was  too  much  preimpressed  w'ith 
the  belief  in  his  love  for  her  friend  ;  and 
she  was  very  young,  and  the  idea  of  love 
to  her  was  as  of  something  eternal  and 
unalterable,  that,  once  having  Iwen,  could 
never  cease  to  be.  She  knew  that  Eu.s- 
tace  Fane  loved  Flora  Beresford,  because 
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she  knew  he  had  loved  her  months  ago. 
So  ran  her  simple  logic.  Thus  was  she 
blinded.  She  thought  she  understood  it 
all,  when,  one  morning  Eustace  called  at 
their  houses  suddenly,  to  take  le.ave.  He 
had  received  a  letter  that  morning,  ho 
said,  and  he  must  go  to  town  instantly. 
I  His  face  was  radiant,  and  his  voice  was 
!  softened  almost  to  tenderness,  as  he 
j  whispered  to  Evelyn,  “  I  shall  retuni,  1 
j  trust — I  believe — soon  !” 

I  The  letter  was  from  Flora,  Evelyn  was 
I  sure ;  tiiey  were  reconciled,  and  they 

I  would  return  to  A - that  they  might 

be  married  at  the  old  clnirch  where  Flora 
I  was  christened.  Ami  as  she  thought 
I  thus,  Evelyn  tried  to  smile,  and  believe 
;  what  she  said  to  herselti  “  They  will  be 
'  lutppy — ami  I — I  am  content — I  am  quite 
content.” 

Flora  .and  her  mother  sat  in  a  s))lcndi«l- 
ly  furnished  apartment  in  one  of  the  most 
i  fashionable  of  Lomlon  houses.  The  young 
'  girl  lolled  on  a  sofa,  and  negligently 
j  turned  over  the  pages  of  a  novel  she  held 
I  in  her  hami,  but  scarcely  ap]>earcd  to  be 
I  reading.  An«l  at  length  she  tossed  it  on 
I  the  table,  and  s:iid,  yawning  as  she  s]>oke  : 
j  “Stupid — stupid — stupid!  Everything 
;  in  the  world  is  stu|>id,  now.” 

“  You — most  ot  all !”  and  Mrs.  lieres- 
I  ford  raised  her  lively,  still  pretty  face, 

I  fronj  her  netting,  and  dro)>pcd  the  words 
j  from  her  mouth,  as  if  they  were  little 
;  pebbles,  cold,  hanl,  and  stony. 

“No  more  lectures,  mamma,  I  entreat. 
I’m  harassed  to  death  as  it  is.  I  feel  —  I 
feel — what  people  mean,  I  stipjKJse,  by 
j  Uase :  every  thing  seems  so  uninlerest- 
ing  ;  the  world  looks  to  me  as  dull,  blank, 

I  and  hazy  as  a  thick  fog.” 
j  “  The  fog  is  in  your  brain.  I  knew 
'  there  was  one  there,”  uttered  her  mother, 
i  still  with  the  same  icy,  yet  sharp  and  firm 
I  tone  of  voice  that  so  contrasted  with  her 
look  of  animated  good-humor. 

“  I  can  imagine  people  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  kind  of  moods,  plunging 
into  rivers,  still,  calm,  and  deep,  that 
look  like  the  very  visible  embodiment  of 
rest.” 

“  You  talk  nonsense ;  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  you.” 

“  That  is  not  strange,”  murmured  Flora, 
with  sudden  melancholy,  and  she  sighed 
deeply. 

“  Bah  1”  and  Mrs.  Beresford  jerked  her 
needle  so  violently  that  the  silken  thread 
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broke ;  “  will  you  listen  to  reason,  for 
once  ?” 

“  I  will  listen  to  you,  mamma,”  said  the 
girl  with  a  saucy  smile. 

“  Will  YOU  agree  to  make  both  of  us 
happy  ?  Will  you  marry  Lord  Ckmrt- 
naye  ?” 

“  I  don’t  love  him  ;  why  should  I  marry 
fiim  ?  It  would  be  wicked  to  do  so, 
wouMn't  it.” 

”  You  will  love  him  in  time ;  he  is 
liandsomc,  clover,  rich :  above  all,  he 
loves  you  desperately.” 

“  Ah,  mother !  there  is  something  more 
yet  wanting.” 

“  Silly  sentiment !  you  are  al>solutoly 
foolish.  Flora.  What  can  you  require 
more  in  a  husband  ?  He  gives  you  rank, 
wealth,  position,  with  his  own  aficction, 
which,  as  I  said  before,  is  considerable. 
What  more  do  you  want  ?” 

Flora  seated  herself  on  a  stool  .*it  her 
mother’s  feet ;  she  twined  her  arms  about 
her  knees,  and  looked  earnestly  into  her 
eyes  —  those  eyes  that  sparkled  and 
glanced,  and  looked  so  pretty  —  at  a 
distance. 

“  Mother,  did  you  love  iny  father  when 
you  married  him 

Mrs.  Heresford  recoiled  as  the  clear, 
low  tones  fell  on  her  ear ;  a  momentary 
Kileness  flitted  over  her  face,  and  she  bit 
ler  lip  as  she  put  aside  her  daughter’s 
arms,  and  drew  licr  chair  somewhat  l>ack- 
ward.  Hut  the  emotion  was  soon  over ; 
the  cold  s])arkle  returned  to  her  eyes,  and 
her  voice  was  steady,  feelingless,  unfalter¬ 
ing  as  ever  when  she  replied  : 

“  Yes,  I  loved  him  when  I  married  him, 
and  for  a  whole  week  aflerwards.” 

“  And  then — ” 

“  And  then  I  began  to  find  how  trans- 
eendently  foolish  I  h.ad  been,  to  give  up 
the  ch.ancc  of  a  wealthy  establishment  for 
a  ]»enniless  soldier,  who  was  now  as  unin¬ 
teresting  to  me  as  a  last  year’s  news¬ 
paper.” 

Flora  looked  at  her  mother’s  calm  face 
with  a  kind  of  wondering  incredulity. 
She  put  her  hand  to  her  temples,  .and 
mused. 

“  Are  you  convinced  ?”  asked  Mrs. 
Heresford ;  “  can  not  you  learn  wisdom 
from  my  experience  y” 

“  I  think,”  said  Flora  slowly,  without 
raising  her  head ;  “  I  think  my  love  would 
last  longer  than  a  week.” 

“  A  month,  perhaj)s.  As  you  are  senti¬ 
mental,  and  even  more  foolish  than  I  was 


at  your  age,  s.ay  a  month ;  and  after  that, 
what  remains  ?” 

“  There  are  some  women  whose  love 
has  lasted  all  their  lives.” 

“  Poor  weak  slaves !  if  indeed  there 
ever  were  such.  Hut,  for  my  part,  I 
never  believed  there  were.” 

“  Hlind  people  may  doubt  the  existence 
of  light,  and  we  can  excuse  them,”  began 
Flora. 

“  I’m  not  blind.” 

“  Far  from  it,  your  eyes  arc  keen,  pierc¬ 
ing  enough,”  said  her  (laughter,  deprecat- 
ingly  ;  “  <lon’t  let  us  argue,  mamma.  I’ll 
attend  to  what  you  say  ;  I’ll  think  about 
it.” 

“  If  you  don’t  accept  Lord  Courtnaye 

this  week,  we  must  return  to  A - .  Your 

aunt  has  already  drop]>ed  broad  hints 
about  our  long  visit.” 

“  Ay ;  I  perceive.  Flora  Heresford 
and  her  mother  have  outstaid  their  wel¬ 
come  ;  but  Lady  Courtnaye  (that  is  to  be) 
and  the  peeress’s  mamma,  w’ill  take  a  new 
lease  of  their  excellent  relative’s  hospi¬ 
tality.” 

“  Exactly,”  said  Mrs.  Heresford,  glory¬ 
ing  in  the  sneer  which  curled  lier  child’s 
rosy  lip ;  “  leam  from  that,  my  dear,  the 
1  value  of  jmsition,  of  wealth,  of  rank.  They 
I  arc  good  things,  are  they  not  ?  Tliey  are 
worth  something,  don’t  you  think  ?  It  is 
worth  while  giving  up  one’s  childish  fan¬ 
cies  to  obtain  these  things,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  Ay,  mother,”  said  the  young  girl, 
with  a  low  mocking  laugh ;  “  what  is 
love  ;  what  is  a  heart,  <iven  ?  I  begin  to 
doubt  if  we  h.avc  such  things.  Perhaps 
it  is  only  a  childish  fancy !  We  can  exist 
very  well  without  them.” 

And  that  evening  saw  Flora  Heresford 
betrothed  to  Lord  Courtnaye. 

A  week  had  elajised.  Flora  lounged 
on  the  sofa  in  her  usual  lazy  but  graceful 
manner ;  her  head  resting  on  an  embroid¬ 
ered  cushion  ;  her  slippered  feet  tapping 
the  ground.  And  by  her  side  sat  her 
lordly  lover,  engaged  in  the  ^dcasant  task 
of  clasping  a  bracelet,  glittering  with  dia- 
!  monds,  on  her  fair,  round  arm.  He  toyed 
!  lovingly  with  the  slender  wrist  before  he 
I  finally  fixed  the  ornament,  and  when  at 
j  last  it  was  adjitsted,  he  kissed  the  arm 
and  hand  before  he  released  it  from  his 
hold.  Flora  sprang  back,  involuntarily ; 
she  looked  at  her  wrist  as  if  she  would 
fain  have  erased  from  it  the  unwelcome 
1  kiss.  But  the  brilliants  sparkled  brightly 
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where  the  unloved  lips  had  been  pressed, 
and  the  young  fiancee  smiled  complacent¬ 
ly  as  she  looked  at  them. 

Lord  Courtnaye’s  face  brightened  as  he 
saw  the  smile  ;  his  eyes  w’ere  fixed  on  her 
sw  if  they  knew  no  other  resting-place, 
lie  was  not  remarkable  for  intellect  or 
talent,  this  young  nobleman.  But  he  was 
sincere,  manly,  honest,  and  he  loved  her 
well.  She  was  all  the  world  to  him :  upon 
her  he  lavished  a  boundless  w'ealth  of  love, 
an  overwhelming  flood  of  tenderness,  all 
unheeded,  uncare<l  for.  The  incense  was 
thrown  on  the  shrine  of  a  false  idol ;  it 
was  deaf  to  his  tenderness,  blind  to  his 
worship.  Alas !  that  true  and  earnest 
love  should  ever  be  wasted  thus ;  even  as 
the  sun  shines  on  b.arren  deserts  and 
senseless  rocks,  that  are  unwarmed  by  its 
glow,  that  reflect  back  not  a  particle  of 
its  brightness.  The  lover  was  happy, 
when  he  heard  the  murmured  words  of 
thanks  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  his 
beloved.  He  took  her  hand  again,  and 
seemed  to  find  a  strange  pleasure  in 
pressing  it  within  both  ot  his,  in  drawing 
the  rings  from  the  round,  white  fingers, 
and  trying  to  place  them  on  his  own. 
Wh  at  children  love  makes  of  these  strong, 
stern  men !  Less  w’ise,  but  better ;  less 
strong,  but  purer ;  less  akin  to  earth,  but 
nearer  to  heaven ;  they  need  not  blush  to 
he  so.  Are  not  children  the  links  betw'een 
men  and  angels  ? 

Lord  Courtnaye  still  kept  the  little  hand 
prisoner,  when  a  servant  entered,  followed 
almost  immediately  by  a  young  girl,  who 
ran  into  the  room,  crying :  “  Flora,  are 
}  <m  here  ?” 

Flora  started  from  the  sofa,  snatching 
her  hand  from  her  lover’s  clasp  as  she  did 
so.  Then  she  stood  transfixed ;  her  face 
alternately  changing  from  dark-red  to  the 
jmilor  of  death.  She  feared  to  embrace 
Evelyn;  she  shuddered  as  she  looked  at 
hei-.  The  purity,  the  guilelessness  of  the 
familiar  face  showed  her  how  fallen,  how^ 
degraded  she  herself  was.  Falsehood  is 
shamed  when  it  looks  on  truth ;  guilt 
shivers  when  it  comes  in  contact  W’ith  in- 
notience.  There  are  certain  noxious  things 
which  dare  not  look  into  the  bright  face 
of  day. 

The  first  impulse  of  Evelyn  was  to 
spring  forward  to  her  friend,  but  a  glance 
at  the  other  occupant  of  the  room  deterred 
her,  and  she  too  stood  still  and  silent, 
looking  on  the  changing  face  of  Flora. 
Lord  Courtnaye,  with  well-bred  thought¬ 


fulness,  seeing  his  presence  was  a  restraint 
upon  the  tw’o  girls,  w'hispered  a  few  w’ords 
to  Ins  betrothed,  and,  with  a  boAv  to  Eve¬ 
lyn,  left  the  room.  And  then  Flora  crept 
forward,  shaking  off  her  emotion  by  a 
strong  effort,  .and  with  an  attempt  at  her 
olden  playfulness,  said,  .as  she  embraced 
the  young  girl : 

“  I  vow  I  was  turned  to  stone  with  sur¬ 
prise  !  I  should  as  soon  have  expected 
to  see  the  ghost  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  or 
Jo.an  of  Arc,  or  any  body  else  imjiossible 
and  out  of  the  way,  as  my  little  fairy 
Evelyn  Lester.’’ 

Evelyn  permitted  her  caresses,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  return  them.  A  cloud 
overspread  her  brow ;  there  was  one  in 
her  soul,  and  this  was  its  shadow'.  She 
felt  the  sense  of  the  change  steal  upon  her 
— th.at  dark  ch.ange  which  had  t.aken  place 
in  a  few’  short  months.  A  horrible  doubt 
of  her  friend’s  truth  and  faithfulness  ojv 
pressed  her  and  she  sickened  as  she 
thought  that  on  that  very  truth  and  fiiith- 
fulness  depended  the  h.‘i]>piness  ofEust.aco 
Fane.  She  gazed,  then,  into  Flora’s  face ; 
she  looked  intently  into  her  eyes,  striving 
to  gather  there  something  that  should 
insjiire  her  with  new’  confidence.  But  the 
betrothed  was  cowed  by  th.at  earnest,  in¬ 
quiring  gaze ;  her  eyes  drooped  beneath  it ; 
her  cheek  bhanched;  all  her  forced  in¬ 
difference  and  gayety  forsook  her,  and  she 
sank  trembling  and  .ab.ashed  on  a  chair, 
with  her  heart  full  of  that  Last,  w’orst  pang 
of  all — overw'helming  self-contempt. 

A  sigh  involuntarily  burst  from  Evelyn’s 
bosom.  It  w.as  over  her  own  disappointed 
friendship ;  the  first  and  last  selfish  pang 
that  smote  her  heart  that  d.ay.  She  had 
come  to  see  Flora,  so  trustingly,  so  joy¬ 
fully;  she  had  been  looking  forward  for 
so  long  to  th.at  meeting ;  she  had  antici- 
ated  with  such  girlish  delight  embracing 
er  friend,  chusping  her  close  to  her  heart, 
.and  renewing  with  her  in  London  the 
dear  old  earnest  t.alks.  And  now,  to  feel 
creeping  over  her  the  consciousness  that 
this  friend  w.as  lost  to  her — that  she  could 
not  take  her  to  her  heart  .again — that 
there  W’as  a  dark  shadow’  looming  between 
them.  All  was  changed.  Tliere  stood 
before  her,  not  the  dear,  often  thougbt-of 
Flora  of  old  times,  but  an  alien,  a  stranger, 
one  of  those  fallen  angels  of  earth — a  false¬ 
hearted  woman. 

Evelyn  understood  it  all,  even  as  she 
stood,  silent  and  motionless,  gazing  on 
Flora’s  face.  She  scarcely  needed  to  ask 
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the  question  with  which  she  broke  the  proud  calmness — “I  am  betrothed  to  Lord 
silence —  Courtn.aye.” 

“  Who  was  that  gentleman  who  left  the  The  struggle  was  over;  the  last  relic 
room  but  now  of  good  in  her  heart  was  vanquished. 

“  Lord  Courtnaye,”  faltered  the  be-  She  was  now  self-possessed  in  her  spurious 
trothed ;  “  he  is — ”  pride. 

“  I  know.  He  is  your  lover ;  your  ac-  Evelyn  rose  from  beside  her.  Once 
cepted  lover.  It  is  only  a  favored  suitor  more  her  figure  dilated,  and  her  eyes 
■who  would  sit  by  your  side  clsisping  your  flashed  with  a  grander  h.aughtiness  than 
hand  as  he  did,  when  I  entered  the  room,  that  of  pride,  on  her  erewhile  friend.  Her 
Flora,  O  Flora !  Why  luis  another  voice  lost  its  tone  of  murmuring  tender- 
usurped  the  place  of  Eustace  Fane?”  ness;  it  was  clear  and  resonant  when  she 
Her  voice  did  not  tremble,  nor  her  eye-  ag.ain  spoke, 
lids  droop,  as  she  pronounced  the  name.  “  And  you  dare  to  do  this !  To  bind 
Her  slight  form  was  unconsciously  erected ;  yourself  for  life  to  one  m.an  while  your 
her  face,  meek,  gentle,  .and  loving,  as  was  heart  is  full  of  love  for  another.  For  you 
its  usual  expression,  now  looked  on  the  can  not  tell  me  that  you  no  longer  love 
shrinking  Flora  with  something  of  that  Eustace  F.ane.  Your  eyes  have  not  yet 
loftiness,  solemn  reproach,  and  grieved  learned  to  lie.  O  Flora !  when  we  p.arted, 
displeasure,  that  we  imagine  shines  forth  but  a  little  time  ago,  there  was  a  sweet 
in  the  holy  face  of  an  avenging  angel.  holiness  in  your  heart,  that  looked  out  in 
“  Why  has  another  usurped  the  place  your  face.  It  was  your  love  for  him. 
of  Eustace  Fane?”  You  have  sullied  it;  you  have  tried  to 

The  question  made  the  coward  heart  of  crush  it,  but  it  lingers  there  yet.  It  is  the 
Flora  quiver  and  shrink  within  itself,  only  relic  of  my  lost  friend  that  I  recognize. 
She  strove  to  answer  with  some  degree  Will  you — dare  you  crush  it  thus  ?  Will 
of  composure.  The  words  , “You  have  you  d. are  to  sufler  the  brightness  of  his 
no  right,  Evelyn  ;  you  are  mistaken,”  fell  life,  and  yours,  to  p.ass  away  by  your  own 
from  her  lips,  but  her  voice  died  away  to  will,  your  own  act  ?” 
a  whisper  as  she  ceased.  She  began  to  Insensibly  Evelyn  had  glided  from  stem 
feel  now  that  she  had  a  heart ;  her  better  reproach  to  entreaty.  She  was  struggling 
nature  awoke  within  her,  she  ye.arned  to  for  the  happiness  of  one  who  was  dearer 
be  w'hat  she  had  once  been  —  Evelyn’s  to  her  than  her  own  life;  she  would 
cherished  friend.  Tears  swelled  in  her  neglect  no  means  of  softening  and  turning 

eyes,  and  slowly  coursed  down  her  Flora’s  heart.  Hut  Flora’s  words  and 

cheeks.  aspect,  the  next  moment,  chilled  her,  as 

Evelyn  drew  nearer  to  her.  She  seated  if  with  an  ice-bolt, 
herself  beside  her,  and  took  her  h.and.  “  Such  words  as  these,”  said  she,  in  a 
“O  Flora!”  she  murmured,  “only  prove  me.asured  tone,  “it  is  not  fit  that  I,  the 
to  me  th.at  I  am  misLaken.  I  .am  ready,  betrothed  wife  of  Lord  Courtnaye,  should 
oh  !  so  gladly,  to  be  convinced  of  my  error,  hear.  I  must  request  you,  Evelyn,  to 
It  is  then  only  a  transient  folly  ?  Eustace  discourse  of  something  else.” 
is  not  forgotten  ?”  There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  Eve^ 

Flora  crept  closer  to  her  involuntarily ;  lyn  once  more  looked  fixedly  in  Flora’s 
she  pressed  her  hand.  There  was  a  face.  It  was  rigid,  calm  with  determi- 
struggie  yet  in  her  heart  between  good  nation  and  strength  of  purpose.  But  the 
and  evil.  Evelyn  w.as  reassured,  and  she  eyes  were  not  raised  to  Evelyn’s ;  they 

went  on.  rested  on  the  glittering  bracelet  which 

“  There  has  been  a  little  cloud  of  dis-  still  decked  her  arm,  .and  with  which  she 
trust — of  discontent — between  you — but  was  now  toying. 

you  will  be  the  first  to  disperse  it ;  you  “  I  have  finished,”  said  Evelyn,  in  a 
will  go  to  him  and  tell  him  that  you  are  low  voice,  “  .and  I  will  leave  you  now.  If 
sorry ;  you  will  .ask  forgiveness ;  you  will  wealth  and  grandeur  can  console  you  for 
be  happy  again.”  forfeiting  your  happines.s,  your  truth,  your 

“You  are  still  w'rong,”  said  Flora,  with  peace,  let  it  be  so.  I  see  now,  you  are 
sudden  haughtiness ;  “  I  can  not  do  as  you  not  worthy  Eustace  Fane  ;  one  d.ay  he 
say.  I  would  not,  if  I  could.  Mr.  Eustace  will  discover  it.  Farewell!” 

Fane  is  nothing  to  me.”  And  then  she  Flora  did  not  attempt  to  detmn  her, 
continued,  with  a  successful  efifort  at  and  Evelyn  placed  her  hand  on  the  door ; 
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but  before  she  passed  forth,  she  turned  to  ] 
look  back  on  her  who  had  once  been  lier  I 
friend.  And  as  her  gaze  fell  on  the  mo- ' 
tionless  fi^re,  the  young  face  Avilh  its  ' 
unyouthfiil  expression  of  icy  haughti¬ 
ness,  the  dropped  eyes  fixed  on  the  spark¬ 
ling  ornament  that  clasped  her  wrist,  and 
her  fingers  fitfully  clutching  it — as  E\'e- 
lyn  looked,  there  burst  from"  her  full 
heart,  the  solemn  words  of  agonized  com¬ 
passion,  “God  help  you  !”  And  so  they 
parted. 

It  was  spring  again,  and  EA'elyn  Lester 
sat  beneath  the  branches,  just  bursting 
into  leaf,  of  a  large  mulberry  tree  in  her 
father’s  garden.  A  newspaper  had  just 
fallen  from  her  hand  on  the  grass,  and 
now  she  pressed  her  brows,  and  leaned 
forward,  in  deep  sad  thought. 

She  had  been  reading  the  magniloquent 
narratiA'e  of  Flora’s  grand  \redding,  of  the 
brilliant  dresses,  the  costly  equipages,  and 
the  devotion  of  the  noble  bridegroom  to 
his  beautiful  bride.  Now  she  AA’as  think¬ 
ing  how  he  would  bear  it.  And  her 
thoughts  ended  with  a  long  sigh.  “  Ah ! 
wh.at  a  sad  thing  is  wasted  love 

Let  us  forgive  Evelyn  that  sigh,  as  she 
mused  thus,  and  felt  how  the  love  Avhich 
Flora  had  cast  aw.'iy  would  have  made 
her  dreary  life  blissful.  For  it  was  a 
dreary  life  to  which  she  now  looked 
forward.  Life  to  the  young,  AA’anting 
love,  Avants  every  thing,  and  Evelyn  had 
never  been  blest  AA’ith  tlie  happy  dream  of 
being  beloved.  It  Avas  joy  enough  for 
her  only  to  love,  and  even  that  AA-as  torn 
from  her  after  a  brief  space,  when  she 
discovered  that  the  mere  delight  of  lov¬ 
ing,  vainly,  hopelessly,  as  it  Avas,  was 
AA-rong.  Poor  Evelyn  *!  Life  had  had  little 
brightness  for  her  as  yet. 

“  lie  will  perhajAS  go  abroad.  He  m.ay 
be  absent  for  years,  and  I —  I  shall  never 
sec  him  again.  It  is  better  that  it  should 
be  so.  Heaven  only  grant  he  may  soon 
find  peace  and  content.” 

Thus  EA'elyn  thought,  Avhile  tears  stole 
from  her  eyes  unbidden  but  unchecked. 
But  the  rustling  of  some  bushes  near  her, 
caused  her  to  raise  her  head,  from  its 
droo])ing  posture,  and  she  could  hardly 
repress  a  cry  when  she  beheld  Eustace 
Fane  approach  her.  She  rose  hastily 
from  the  loAv  bench  on  Avhich  she  had 
been  sitting,  but  her  feet  staggered  under 
her,  and  Eustace  sprang  fbrAvard,  and  in¬ 
terposed  his  arm  to  save  her  from  falling. 


“You  arc  not  aa'cII,  I  fear,”  said  he, 
Avhile  Evelyn  trembled  even  more,  on 
hearing  the  tones  of  his  A'oice,  than  she 
had  done  on  seeing  him  so  unexpectedly. 

Evelyn  faltered  something,  sue  kncAV 
not  what,  as  she  disengsiged  herself  from 
his  arm.  She  felt  sure  th.at  he  did  not 
yet  knoAA'  all  his  own  misery.  He  could 
not  be  aware  of  Flora’s  marriage,  for  his 
look,  though  it  betraye<i  some  agitation, 
AA’aa  not  of  grief.  And  Evelyn  shuddered 
as  she  thought  of  the  despair  Avhich  he 
was  to  feel  soon. 

There  Avas  a  sihmee.  Eustace  stood 
w’ith  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  Avander- 
ing  about,  but  never  fixed  on  .any  one 
object.  There  was  a  degree  of  embar¬ 
rassment  in  his  manner  which  Evelyn  had 
never  seen  before,  and  Avhich  was,  indeed, 
completely  extraordinary  in  him,  so  com¬ 
posed  and  calm  as  he  always  AA'as.  At 
last  he  again  spoke. 

“  I  have  been  talking  to  Mrs.  Lester. 
She  told  me,  that  if  I  asked  you  —  you 
would  tell  me — you  Avould  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  Avhich  it  imports  me  to  knoAV.” 
He  looked  into  Evelyn’s  face  as  he  con¬ 
cluded,  earnestly  and  inquiringly.  P<K)r 
Evelyn,  she  trembled  in  every  limb.  She, 
then,  AA'as  to  tell  him  the  extent  of  his 
misery.  It  AA'.a8  to  he  her  task  to  inform 
him  of  the  utter  faithlessness  of  Flora, 
and  to  AA'itness  all  his  de.spair  on  hearing 
it.  In  the  tumult  of  her  distress  she 
never  thought  hoAv  strange  it  Avas  that 
her  mother  should  have  l)ecn  the  means 
of  inflicting  this  last,  AA'orst  pang  of  all 
upon  her.  She  had  room  but  for  one 
thought,  one  idea — only  one  que.stion  oc¬ 
curred  to  her — how'  Avas  she  to  tell  him? 

[  She  stretched  forth  her  h.ands  timidly, 
yet  Avith  .an  earnest  meaning  in  her  eyes, 

^  — she  clasped  his  luands  in  lier  own.  All 
the  retiring  shyness  of  her  nature  Wiis 
forgotten  in  the  intense  Avish  to  soften  the 
I  coming  blow ;  her  own  shrinking  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  rendered  vet  more  extreme  by 
;  the  conscious  lovetfiat  dwelt  in  her  heart, 
all  w'as  unheeded.  She  forgot  her  love  in 
j  thinking  of  his  sorrow'. 

I  “  How  shall  I  tell  you  ?”  she  said,  “  it 
is  so  very,  very  sad.  My  heart  aches  for 
you.” 

Eustace  looked  on  her  uplifted  face, 

,  half  in  Avonder,  half  in  sudden  anguLsh. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  he  said.  “  I 
entreat  you,  be  quick  in  telling  me  all. 

I I  am  prepared  to  bear  the  Avorst.” 

1  “  I  can  not,  I  can  not,”  cried  Evelyn  in 
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apoiiy,  and  she  turned  aw.iy.  Her  eyes 
fell  (in  the  newspaper  that  she  had  been 
reading,  and  it  suggested  itself  as  the 
means  of  letting  him  know  all.  Silently, 
she  placed  it  in  his  hands,  and  then  hid 
her  eyes  that  she  might  not  see  his  face 
as  he  read  it. 

He  only  read  a  few  lines  of  the  long 
paragraph  she  had  pointed  out,  and  then 
dashed  the  paper  on  the  ground,  and 
seijied  Evelyn’s  hand. 

“  There  is  some  error  here,”  he  said, 
rapidly.  “  How  could  you  suppose  my 
happiness  affected  by  the  marriage  of 
M  iss  Heresford  with  Lord  Courtnaye  ?  I 
My  affection  for  her  w’as  never  strong 
enough  to  survive  the  discovery,  that 
once  jilaced  in  scenes  of  gayety  and  dissi- 
lation  she  was  nothing  more  than  a 
leartless,  worldly  beauty.  ()  Evelyn ! 
the  joy  of  my  life  rests  on  surer  founda¬ 
tion  than  tlnit  of  Flora’s  truth.  I  only 
g.ave  my  worship  for  a  time  to  a  false 
goddess,  to  find  more  surely  where  the 
true  one  was.  For  nearly  twelve  months 
I  have  loved  you,  only  you  !  For  you  I 
have  striven  with  the  world  tliat  I  might 
cast  my  fame  at  your  feet ;  for  you  I  have 
toiled  for  gain,  that  I  might  offer  vou  a 
home  worthy  of  you,  I  came  to-(lay  to 
ask  you  if  1  have  striven  and  toiled  in 
vain.  Tell  me ! 

There  was  a  long  jiause,  only  broken  by 
the  sobs  which  burst  from  poor  Evelyn’s  ' 
overladen  heart.  When  she  spoke,  it  j 
was  only  two  or  three  words,  in  an  almost  | 
inconceivably  low  tone,  liut  lovers’  ears 
are  quick  to  c.atch  the  words  which  make 
their  happiness,  and  Eustace  Fane  heard, 
and  W’as  satisfied. 

That  evening  the  pc,le  moon  shone  in 
on  the  little  chamber,  where,  once  more, 
Evelyn  sat,  her  head  bowed  on  her  breast, 
w’ceping  out  the  bewilderment  of  sudden, 
strange  joy.  But  the  tears  were  sweet 


ones,  and  they  wore  sweeter  still,  when 
her  mother  stole  sotlly  into  the  room,  and 
p.a8sed  her  arms  round  her  child's  w'aist, 
and  placed  the  head  on  her  breast. 

“  God  has  answered  iny  prayers,”  said 
Mrs.  Lester  softly,  “  and  I  shall  sec  thee 
happy,  my  darling!” 

”  O  mother  !  dear  mother !  you  can 
not  tell  how  happy.  The  bliss  of  a  whole 
life  has  already  been  given  to  me,”  sjud 
Evelyn,  clinging  closely  to  her  mother. 
And  then,  blushing  and  half-smiling 
through  her  tears,  she  whispered,  “  I 
love  him  so  well,  mother ;  1  have  loved 
him  so  long.  And  I  have  suffered  too  ; 
for  there  was  a  keen  agony  in  feeling  that 
the  love  dwelling  deep  in  my  heart,  and 
twined  with  my  whole  being,  must  he 
crushed,  for  that  it  was  a  sin.  I  have 
suffered  !” 

“  I  know  it,  my  child ;  I  know  it  all,” 
said  31  rs.  Lester  softly  :  “  your  mother’s 
prayers  and  blessings  have  followed  you 
m  all  your  struggles.” 

Evelyn  gazed  with  reverent  fondness 
in  her  motlier’s  jialc,  tearful  face,  now  lit 
with  an  unwonted  brightness.  She 
twined  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and 
kissed  her  brow. 

“  Xo  wonder  I  am  happy,”  she  whis¬ 
pered  ;  “  a  mother’s  jirayers  and  blessings 
are  holy  things !” 

But  there  is  something  holier  even  than 
those.  The  sorrows  of  a  young  heart 
silently  struggling  to  win  the  right,  are 
the  especial  care  of  Heaven.  The  noblest 
heroes  are  they  who  fight  with  their  own 
souls  ;  the  most  glorious  martyrs  arc  they 
who  immolate  themselves  at  the  shrine  of 
their  own  stern  sense  of  duty.  On  such 
heroes,  such  martyrs,  the  myriad  eyes  of 
heaven  keep  watch,  and  when  they  have 
fought  and  conquered,  suffered,  endured, 
and  gained  their  reward,  we  may  surely 
believe  that  angels  smile  upon  the  victor, 
and  that  there  is  rejoicing  above. 
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From  Colburn’i  New  Monthly. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  PRINCESS  SOPHIE: 

BEING  THE  SEQUEL  TO  CHARLOTTE  FANDAUER’S  GHOST. 


I. 

Tiikrk  were  times  when  Major  von 
Larun  found  it  difficult  to  recognize  his 
old  brother-in-anns,  who  was  one  day  the 
life  of  all  around  him,  and  on  the  next  ' 
saturnine,  gloomy,  and  ready  to  interpret  | 
light  and  innocent  jests  into  personal  in-  j 
suits.  The  Major  was  Znuiievsky’s  con-  j 
stant  companion,  and  had  a  certain  power  | 
over  him,  which  he  frequently  used  to  j 
prevent  these  outbreaks  in  the  presence  I 
of  others ;  but  after  such  restraint  the  i 
Count's  passion  wa.s  the  more  violejit 
when  they  were  alone. 

One  day  the  Major  had  only  succeeded 
in  concealing  one  of  these  outbui-sts  of 
temper  from  the  whole  court  by  pleading 
an  engagement  which  he  and  the  Count 
had  made.  They  had  hardly  arrived  in 
Zronievsky’g  rooms  bt*fore  the  latter  cried 
out:  “Am  I  not  a  miserable  reprobate 
thus  to  tread  every  duty  under  foot,  to 
throw  away  the  truest  love,  to  martyr  a 
heart  that  is  so  entirely  mine  ?  I  have 
wandered  thoughtlessly  through  the  world, 
trifling  with  my  happiness,  because  in  my 
madness  I  fancied  myself  a  Kosciusko  — 
wherejis  I  am  nothing.  What  have  I  to 
give  in  return  for  so  much  love  and  such 
a  sacrifice  ?”  I 

Major  von  Larun  tried  to  console  him,  ! 
but  in  vain.  “  The  Princess  does  not  ex-  i 
pect  any  other  return  than  that  which  i 
circumstances  allow.”  i 

“  Ah  !”  cried  the  unhappy  man,  “  of  j 
what  do  you  remind  me  ?  Yes,  even  she  j 
is  fallen  a  prey  to  my  infatuation.  How  j 
child-like,  how  happy  was  she,  till  I,  ac-  | 
cursed  that  I  am,  crossed  her  path.  When  | 
I  saw  her  radiant  in  lovely  innocence,  I  I 
forgot  all  my  good  resolutions — I  forgot  I 
to  whom  alone  I  belonged ;  I  silenced  j 
my  conscience,  and  allowed  myself  to  be  i 
carried  away  in  a  whirlpool  of  delight.  It 
became  imimssible  for  me  to  leave  her, 
for  I  read  love  in  every  varying  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  exquisite  features.” 

“  It  is  indeed  sad,”  said  the  Major,  “  but 


where  could  you  find  a  man  who  could 
withstand  such  sweet  temptation  ?” 

“  And  when  I  dared  to  tell  her  how  I 
W'orshiped  her,  and  she  proudly  confessed 
her  love,  how  I  longed  for  one  glance 
from  her  beautiful  eyes,  one  slight  pres¬ 
sure  from  her  fairy  fingers ;  how  cheer¬ 
fully  I  have  waited  for  days  for  the  chance 
of  seeing  her  alone,  though  it  were  but 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  how  precious  wore 
those  moments — could  I  then  fly  ?” 

“  Who  could  expect  such  heroism  ?” 
his  friend  rejoined.  “  It  would  have  been 
cruel  to  forsake  one  who  oft'ered  such 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  love.  1  would 
that  you  had  been  more  cautious,  but  all 
is  not  yet  lost !” 

The  Count  continued,  without  heeding 
his  friend ;  “  And  when  she,  with  graceful 
hesitation,  told  me  where  I  might  seek 
her  alone — when  those  lips,  wliose  slight¬ 
est  words  were  laws  to  a  loving  people, 
met  mine,  and  the  greatness  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  was  lost  in  the  confiding  whispers  of 
love,  was  I  then  to  leave  her  ?” 

“  But  if  you  are  happy  you  can  defy 
the  whispers  of  the  world,  for  there  is 
nothing  sinful  in  loving  such  a  being.” 

The  color  deepened  in  the  Count’s 
cheeks,  and  he  almost  ground  his  teeth  as 
he  said,  in  a  hollow  voice :  “  I  do  not  de¬ 
serve  so  indulgent  a  judge,  for  I  am  a 
criminal  whom  you  ought  to  shun.  Would 
that  I  could  purchase  forgetfulness,  that 
I  could  blot  out  from  my  memory  the 
events  of  past  years.  But  I  will  forget,  I 
must  forget,  if  not  I  shall  grow  mad. 
Comrade,  give  me  some  wine ;  let  mo 
drown  the  remembrance  of  my  guilt.” 

The  Major  listened  quietly  to  these 
bursts  of  despairing  self-condemnation, 
and  said  to  himself :  “  I  always  knew  him 
to  be  a  harebrained,  passionate  follow, 
and  such  always  rush  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other ;  he  now  looks  upon  his  love 
as  if  it  were  a  groat  crime,  because  it  may 
bring  the  I’rincess  to  misery,  but  in  a  few 
moments  he  w'ill  regard  it  in  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  light.” 
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Zronievsky,  meanwhile,  had  tossed  off 
two  or  three  glasses  of  wine,  and  was  now 
walking  impatiently  up  and  down  the 
room.  “Major!”  he  exclaimed  at  last, 

“  what  do  you  consider  the  most  wretch¬ 
ed  of  all  feelings  ?” 

After  thinking  for  a  few  moments,  the  . 
Major  replied,  “Decidedly  that  of  injured  j 
honor.”  I 

The  Count  smiled  grimly.  “  Comrade,  i 
your  psychological  studies  have  not  avail- 1 
ed  you  much  if  you  suppose  that  injured  ! 
honor  is  the  most  miserable  feeling  of  the  ! 
huin.an  breast,  for  he  who  is  injured  can  j 
revenge  himself  upon  the  offender ;  and  | 
there  is  still  a  hoj)e  that  his  honor  may 
reiq)[)ear  pure  and  spotless  as  before. 
Jiroiher,”  he  continued,  seizing  the  Ma¬ 
jor’s  hand  convulsively,  “  you  must  dive  i 
deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the  soul,  .and  | 
search  for  a  still  more  horrible  feeling  th.an  | 
that.”  I 

“  I  h.ave  heard  of  one  other,”  replied  ! 
the  Major,  “  which  men  like  you  and  I,  I 
Zronievsky,  c.an  not  be  acquainted  with —  j 
th.at  is,  8elf-contem])t.” 

The  Count  trembled  and  turned  pale,  I 
and  for  several  moments  gazed  silently  at 
at  his  friend.  | 

“  You  are  right,  comnade ;  that  lies  ! 
dee]K*r  still,”  ho  said  .at  last ;  “  men  like  ^ 
you  and  I  do  not  generally  know  wh.at  I 
that  is ;  but  the  devil  hays  cunning  snares  j 
for  us  sometimes,  and  before  Ave  are  aware  i 
of  them  we  are  caught.  Do  you  know  | 
what  it  is  to  be  undecided,  M.ajor  ?” 

“  Heaven  be  thanked  th.at  my  path  of  j 
duty  has  .always  been  clear  and  straight.”  j 
“Clear  and  straight!  How  fortunate  i 
for  you !  Ibit  do  you  not  remember  the  j 
morning  when  we  rode  from  the  gates  of  j 
Warsaw?  Our  feelings,  our  very  senses  i 
were  enchained  by  the  gre.at  master-spirit  j 
of  the  day.  To  whom,  then,  did  the  ' 
hearts  of  the  Polish  Lancers  belong  ?  Our 
band  pl.ayed  the  Polish  airs  and  8t)ngs  that  ■ 
inspired  us,  even  Avhen  boys,  with  a  love  ! 
for  our  fatherland  ;  the  well-known  sounds  | 
penetrated  our  breasts.  To  whom,  then,  j 
did  our  hearts  belong,  comrade  ?”  ' 

“To  our  fatherland,”  said  the  Major,’ 
w’ith  deep  emotion.  “Yes,  then  indeed 
I  did  hesitate.”  ! 

“Well  is  it  for  you  if  that  is  the  only  j 
time  vou  have  given  way  to  indecision. 
Put  tlie  devil  is  a  subtle  tempter ;  he 
allows  us  to  feel  happy  in  what  we  have, 
while  he  paints  in  more  brilliant  colors  the 
happiness  we  have  not.” 


“Very  likely  ;  but  surely  man  has  the 
power  to  hold  firm  to  his  determination.” 

“True,”  cried  the  Count,  who  seemed 
overwhelmed  by  his  friend’s  reply.  “  Why% 
then,  should  I  ap)K‘ar  better  than  1  am  ? 
Comrade,  you  are  a  m.an  of  honor,  avoid 
me  Jis  you  would  the  plague.  I  am  dis¬ 
honorable  and  de.spicable.  You  are  firm, 
and  must,  therefore,  despise  me.  I  de- 

8])ise  myself,  for  know  that  I  am - ” 

“  Hush !”  cried  the  Major,  “  some  body 
knocks.  Come  in.” 


II. 

“  I  AM  extremely  sorry  if  I  interrupt 
yon,”  said  the  manager  of  the  Opera,  en¬ 
tering  the  room  with  a  low  bow. 

“  May  I  ask  what  brings  you  here  ?” 
replied  Major  von  Lanin,  who  recovered 
his  self-possession  sooner  than  his  friend  ; 
“pray  be  seated,  and  while  you  tell  us 
wnat  has  given  us  the  pleasuire  of  this 
visit,  alloAV  me  to  pour  you  out  a  gla.ss  of 
Avitie.” 

“  Gentlemen,  I  fear  it  is  now  impossible 
to  prevent  Othello  from  being  performed. 
Nothing  more  can  be  done.  I  made  the 
company  study  the  opera,  and  the  ])rima 
donna  gave  me  her  solemn  promise  to  bo 
too  hoarse  to  sing ;  but,  as  ill-luck  w'ould 
h.ave  it.  Signora  Fanutti  arrived  here  yes- 
terd.ay,  ancl  she  having  petitioned  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  theater  thr  a  part  in  one  of 
the  operas,  they  gave  her  that  of  Desde- 
mona.  I  nearly  wept  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  for  I  have  a  presentiment  of 
evil.” 

“  Let  me  jiersuade  you  to  give  up  that 
foolish  superstition,”  cried  Zronievsky, 
who  was  <juite  himself  again.  “  I  assure 
you  not  a  hair  of  the  royal  family  shall  be 
hurt,  for  I  will  myself  go  to  the  church- 
vard,  find  out  the  grave  of  the  murdered 
ilesdemona,  and  entreat  her  this  time  to 
kill  me  instead.  It  will  certainly  bo  only 
the  blood  of  a  count  that  she  will  shed, 
but  one  of  my  ancestoi-s  did  wear  a 
crown,  of  which  fact  I  will  take  care  to 
inform  her.” 

“  For  heaven’s  rake,  do  not  jest  on  this 
subject,”  s.aid  the  old  man  ;  “  you  know 
not  Avh.at  fate  may  have  in  store  for  you. 
Last  night  I  saw  in  my  dream  a  long 
funereal  procession  by  torchlight,  such  as 
generally  follows  a  royal  corpse  to  the 
grave.” 

“  Perhaps  you  had  taken  a  glass  more 
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than  nsual,”  langhed  the  Major ;  “  and  it  i 
is  but  natural  that  you  should  dream  of 
such  nonsense  when  you  think  of  nothing 
else  all  day.”  j 

“  You,  of  all  j>eople,  should  not  mock  i 
me,  for  though  I  never  saw  you  till  you  ] 
visited  me  with  the  Count,  yet  last  night  | 
you  walked  by  my  side  and  wept  violent-  ] 
ly ;  hut  what  God  M’ills  must  happen,  and  i 
erhaps  j'ou  will  then  wish  that  it  were  i 
ut  a  dream.  But,  gentlemen,  I  have  | 
forgotten  that  the  principal  reason  of  my  j 
troubling  you  was  to  invite  you  to  he  j 
present  at  our  reheai-sal,  and  I  will  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  our  company,  and  particular-  j 
ly  to  our  new  singer.” 

The  friends  willingly  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation.  The  Count,  as  usual,  evidently 
repented  his  violence,  therefore  this  diver¬ 
sion  was  opportune,  and  the  Major  felt 
saddened  by  the  self-reproaches  of  his 
friend,  and  wished  to  put  off  any  further 
explanations  for  an  indefinite  period. 

III. 

From  that  time  Zronievsky  had  no  wish 
to  continue  the  painful  subject  he  had 
then  touched  upon.  Every  now  and  then 
the  gloomy  spiiit  came  over  him,  and  | 
moments  of  despairing  sorrow  returned,  | 
but  brought  not  with  them  the  confession  ; 
of  guilt  that  had  trembled  ujwn  his  lips.  ' 
Major  von  Larun,  whose  time  was  now  : 
more  taken  up  with  the  diplomatic  busi- , 
ness  which  had  brought  him  to  the  towui, 
had  seen  little  of  the  Count,  who  generally  , 
spent  his  evenings  in  the  theater.  He  | 
w’as  present  at  every  rehearsal,  and  his  ! 
refined  taste,  which  had  been  cultivated 
by  extensive  travel,  assisted  the  manager 
not  a  little  in  placing  the  opera  before  the  j 
public  in  an  almost  perfect  state,  'fhe  j 
old  man  often  forgot  his  horrible  present!-  I 
inents,  so  much  did  the  conversation  of 
the  Count  interest  him. 

The  opera  had  progresst'd  more  rapidly 
tlian  had  been  supposed  to  be  possible : 
the  singular  circumstances  which  had 
hitherto  prevented  its  performance  gave 
it  the  charm  of  novelty  not  only  to  the 
public  but  also  to  the  singers.  No  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  the  singers  did  their  very 
best  —  no  wonder  that  the  ])ublic  impa¬ 
tiently  longed  for  the  day  which  should 
bring  tlie  Moor  of  Venice  again  on  their 
stage. 

There  were  two  things  that  added  to 


the  interest  the  public  generally  take  in  a 
new  opera  by  a  well-known  comiM>ser. 
Signora  Fanutti  was  a  very  celebrated 
singer,  and  they  were  curious  to  see  how 
she  would  represent  the  part  of  Desde- 
mona,  which  not  only  required  beautiful 
singing,  but  first-rate  tragic  acting  ;  there 
wjus  also  a  whispered  re|K)rt  of  the  horri¬ 
ble  events  which  had  followed  every  for¬ 
mer  performance  of  Othello.  The  old 
people  related  them  mysteriouslv  to  the 
younger  mend>ers  of  their  families,  who 
at  first  altogether  doubted  the  truth  of 
these  histories,  but  ending  by  exaggerat¬ 
ing  them,  so  that  half  the  inhabitants  ex- 
jiected  the  Evil  One  himself  to  take  a  part 
I  in  the  new  opera. 

i  Major  von  Larun  frequently  heard  the 
i  coming  event  discussed,  but  though  ho 
I  spent  several  evenings  at  court,  the  sub- 
;  ject  was  never  mentioned  there  in  his 
'  presence.  The  Princess  Sophia,  however, 
one  day  said  smilingly  to  him :  “  Y^ou 
see,  Baron,  we  are  really  to  have  Othello, 
at  last,  thanks  to  the  Count’s  diydomatic 
!  threats.  How  I  long  for  Monday,  that  I 
'  may  hear  Desdemona’s  beautiful  song  once 
more ;  I  could  wish  to  die  with  those 
notes  on  my  lips.” 

“  Are  there  such  things  as  presenti¬ 
ments?”  thought  the  Baron,  who  involun¬ 
tarily  gave  to  this  remark  a  mournful 
imjiort. 

As  he  watched  the  young  princess  glid¬ 
ing  by,  bestowing  on  all  a  sweet  smile  or 
a  kind  word,  he  com[)are<l  her  to  Schiller’s 
Miidchen  aus  der  Fremde.  “  If  it  should 
again  so  chance,”  thought  he — “  if  she 
should  die.”  The  next  moment  ho 
laughed  at  himself  for  harboring  such 
gloomy  foreliodings  ;  but  ever  and  anon  a 
sweet  voice  resounded  in  his  ear,  “  I 
could  wish  to  die  with  those  notes  on  my 
lij»s.” 

Monday  came,  and  on  it  occurred  a 
singular  circumstanee.  Von  Ijarun  had 
ridden  out  in  the  morning  with  the  Count 
and  several  officers.  They  had  hardly 
I  turiKKi  their  horses’  heads  towards  homo 
before  they  were  caught  in  a  violent 
I  ’shower  that  wetted  them  to  the  skin.  As 
■  Zronievsky  resided  close  to  the  gates  of 
I  the  town  he  begged  the  Major  to  come 
i  M'ith  him  and  change  his  dress ;  he  ac- 
i  cepted  the  offer,  and,  fully  equipped  in 
'  one  of  his  friend’s  suits,  he  left  lum  in 
I  order  to  return  to  his  own  hotel.  He  had 
j  passed  through  several  streets,  when  he 
I  fancied  that  some  one  followed  him ;  ho 
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looked  round,  and  saw  close  behind  him  a  I 
tall,  thin  man,  shabbily  dressed.  “  This 
is  for  you,  sir !”  said  he,  as  he  put  a  little 
note  into  his  hand,  and  imniodiately  dis* ' 
aj)iH-ared.  i 

Von  Larun  could  not  imagine  from 
whom  so  mysterious  a  eommunication  | 
could  come,  as  he  was  quite  a  stranger  in 
the  town.  lie  examined  the  note  with  at¬ 
tention.  It  was  written  on  beautiful  j)aper, 
and  sealed  with  an  exquisite  caineo^  but 
it  was  without  any  address.  He  opened 
it,  and,  after  reading  it,  crushed  it  ner¬ 
vously  in  his  hand,  and  hurried  home.  ! 
On  entering  his  room  he  called  for  lights 
in  order  to  examine  it  more  carefully,  but 
the  horrible  words  remained  the  same : 

“  Wretch  !  How  can  you  leave  your  wife 
and  young  children  to  die  of  hunger, 
while  you  live  in  pomp  and  splendor?' 
Why  do  you  remain  in  this  town  ?  Is  it 
because  you  wish  to  bring  disgrace  upon 
the  royal  house,  and  make  its  daughter 
as  unhappy  as  your  wife  ?  Fly,  for  in  the 
same  hour  that  this  reaches  you,  the  , 
Princess  will  learn  how  cruelly  you  have 
deceived  her.”  i 

Von  Larun  could  not  doubt  that  he  had 
been  mistaken  for  Count  Zronievsky,  for 
whom  this  note  was  evidently  intended. , 
All  w.as  now  too  clear.  Uemorsc  and  i 
self-contempt  had  occasioned  those  terri- 1 
ble  outbursts  of  despair  which  the  Major  ' 
had  so  often  witnessed.  Again  and 
again  Von  Larun  perused  the  fatal  lines,  I 
.and  tried  to  find  excuses  for  the  Count’s 
conduct  in  the  recklessness  which  ha<l  j 
always  characterized  him ;  but  when  he  j 
thought  of  the  unha})py  Sophie,  when  he  ; 
rea«l  the  words  “  your  wile  and  young  [ 
children,”  indignation  banished  every  j 
feeling  of  pity  from  his  heart.  His  first  j 
impulse  wars  to  ]uinish  the  wretched  man  ; ! 
but  considering  how  much  additional  p.aln  | 
this  would  give  to  the  unfortunate  prin¬ 
cess,  he  determined  not  only  to  leave  him  j 
unjtunishcd  lor  the  present,  but  also  to 
assist  him  in  his  escape,  and  that  cpiickly. 
“He  must  away,”  he  said,  “before  the 
unha(>py  lady  wlnun  he  has  deceived 
learns  to  what  a  villain  she  has  given  her  i 
first  pure  love.  She  will  weej)  for  him,  [ 
.and,  perluqjs,  forget  him ;  but  it  would  i 
be  death  to  her  if  she  were  obliged  to  ■ 
despise  him.”  He  wrote  a  few  words  to  | 
the  Count,  inclosing  the  note  which  had 
accidentally  fallen  into  his  possession,  with 
all  the  money  he  had  by  him,  and  dis¬ 
patched  the  parcel  by  his  servant. 


It  w’as  time  to  drive  to  the  Opera,  but 
Von  Larun  would  not  have  gone  to  hear 
his  favorite  music  had  he  not  believed 
that  there  was  still  a  possibility  of  saving 
the  Princess  from  the  threatened  disclos¬ 
ure  ;  ho  tried  to  think  how  he  could  ac¬ 
complish  this,  and  at  last  determined  to 
entreat  her  to  o|>en  no  letter  that  might 
come  to  her  from  strange  h.ands.  Hu 
changed  his  dress,  and  was  about  to  leave 
the  room,  when  his  servant  entered  it, 
hohling  still  in  his  hand  the  packet  he  had 
sent  to  Zronievsky. 

“His  excellency  h.as  just  quitted  the 
town,”  said  the  man,  laying  the  packet  on 
the  table. 

“  Quitted  the  town  !”  cried  the  Major. 
“  luqMJssible !” 

“His  cha.sseur  is  waiting  to  sec  you; 
shall  I  admit  him  ?” 

The  Major  notlded,  and  the  chasseur 
entered  and  gave  him  a  letter.  Von 
Larun  tore  it  open,  and  read  :  “  Farewell 
forever !  The  letter  that  was  given  to 
you  by  mistake  an  hour  .ago  will  explain 
my  abrupt  departure.  Will  my  comrade 
of  six  campaigns  spare  a  beloved  lady  tho 
pain  of  hearing  my  name  mentioned  as  a 
tlefaulter  by  paying  the  bills  which  I  in¬ 
close  ?” 

“  When  did  your  master  start  ?” 

“  A  quarter  of  .an  hour  ago,  sir.” 

“  Did  you  know  this  morning  of  his 
intended  dejmrture  ?” 

“  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  his  excel¬ 
lency  knew'  it  then  himself,  for  I  heard 
him  say  that  he  intended  to  go  to  tho 
theater  this  evening.  About  five  o’clock 
he  went  out  and  ordered  me  to  follow 
him ;  when  he  had  walked  as  far  as  the 
Protestant  church,  a  tall  man  met  him 
who  seemed  8urj)riscd  to  see  him,  and 
.asked  him  if  he  were  Count  Zronievsky, 
.and  whether  he  had  received  a  note  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  My  m.aster  said 
he  had  not,  uj)on  which  the  man  conferred 
with  him  in  private  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
do  not  think  he  could  have  brought  good 
news,  for  my  m.aster  became  pjile,  trem¬ 
bled,  and  immediately  returned  home. 
He  told  the  coachman  to  procure  post- 
horses  directly  for  his  traveling-carriage  ; 
as  soon  as  it  was  ready  he  gave  me  this 
note  and  packet  for  you,  flung  himself  into 
the  carriage,  and  commanded  the  man  to 
drive  to  the  south  gate.” 

The  Major  lislene^l  attentively  to  the 
chasseur’s  account  of  Zronievsky  ;  he  then 
said  he  would  sec  the  man  again  in  tho 
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morning,  and  drove  to  the  theater.  The 
overture  was  commencing  as  he  entered, 
and  he  placed  himself  in  a  position  from  | 
which  he  could  conveniently  obsei-ve  all 
that  took  place  in  the  royal  box.  I 

l*iince88  Sophie  looked  even  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  on  the  first  night  on  which  he  ' 
beheld  her ;  her  eyes  bejimed  with  joy,  . 
and  a  half  triumphant  smile  lurked  in  the  1 
comers  of  her  finely-chiseled  mouth,  tor 
was  not  her  dearest  wish  now  about  to  be 
gratified  —  was  it  not  the  overture  to 
Othello  that  the  orchestra  was  now  play¬ 
ing  ?  As  on  that  former  night,  she  now  | 
seemed  looking  for  some  one  who  had  not 
et  arrived;  she  listened  for  the  well- 
nown  step  in  the  corridor,  but  in  vain.  ^ 
No  more  will  the  door  oi>en  to  admit  the 
tall  commanding  figure  so  dear  to  her.  A 
cloud  of  disappointed  expectation  gath¬ 
ered  on  her  brow,  her  beautiful  arched 
eyebrows  were  drawn  slightly  together, 
and  the  fine  silken  lashes  drooped  on  her 
rosy  cheek. 

Tears  started  involuntarily  to  Von 
Lanin’s  eyes  as  he  watched  the  Princess. 
“  She  has  no  suspicion  of  what  awaits  her, 
poor  child,  and  if  I  can  prevent  it,  she 
shall  never  know  on  what  a  pitiful  ivretch 
she  has  wasted  so  much  love.”  And  the 
Major  cursed  the  levity  and  weakness 
which  had  converted  a  brave  and  noble  | 
man  into  one  so  unprincipled  and  faithless.  | 
Von  Larun  has  often  since  declared 
that  the  most  trying  moment  of  his  life  , 
was  when  he  entered  the  royal  box  at  the  1 
end  of  the  first  act.  The  Princess  caught 
sight  of  him  the  instant  he  opened  the 
door,  and  beckoned  to  him,  not  perceiv¬ 
ing,  in  her  haste,  that  a  prince  and  two 
generals  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  approach  her.  Wlien  Von  lianin  had  ! 
succeeded  in  reaching  her,  she  said :  “Are 
ou  not  delighted  at  seeing  Othello  in  our  : 
eautiful  theater  in  spite  of  all  the  dread-  i 
ful  things  which  are,  according  to  some  : 
wnse  prophets,  to  follow  it?  But,”  she 
added,  slightly  blushing,  “  I  do  not  see  j 
one  of  our  Othello  conspirators.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  Count  is  behind  the  scenes,  in- ! 
tendijjg  to  receive  our  thanks  when  it  has 
all  gone  off  as  well  as  he  expects.” 

“  Pardon  me,  your  highness,”  replied 
the  Major,  striving  to  api)ear  unconcerned, 
“  I  am  the  bearer  of  the  Count’s  excuses. 
He  was  obliged  an  hour  ago  to  take  an 
tmexpected  journey.” 

The  Princess  started.  “  He  has  surely 
not  left  the  town.  What  business  could 


call  him  away  on  such  a  night  as  this  ? 
You  jest ;  he  could  not  depart  without 
bidding  me  farewell.  No,  no,  1  am  sure 
you  are  not  serious.  Now  I  know  from 
whom  a  certain  j)eculiar  little  note  came.” 

“  A  little  note  ?”  asked  the  Major,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  for  his  heart  misgave 
him. 

“Yes,  such  a  pretty  little  note;”  and 
the  Princess  showed  him  a  corner  that 
peeped  out  from  under  her  bracelet.  “  It 
was  given  to  me  in  a  most  mystej*iou8 
manner.  I  see  by  your  face.  Major,  that 
you  are  in  the  secret.  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  it,  but  as  soon 
as  I  am  alone - ” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  your  highness,  I 
imj»lore  you  to  give  me  that  note.  It  was 
not  meant  for  you.  It  is  a  mistake,  I 
assure  you.” 

“Indeed!  Nevertheless,  you  will  not 
persuade  me  to  give  it  to  you.  Major,  for 
it  will  enlighten  me  .about  things  of  wliich 
I  am  at  jtre.sent  ignorant.” 

The  Major  was  going  to  entreat  the 
laughing  girl  to  give  him  the  fatal  note, 
but  the  Prince  interrupted  him,  and  the 
two  old  generals  joined  in  the  (conversa¬ 
tion,  and  Von  Larun,  seeing  he  had  now 
no  chiince  of  accomplishing  his  purpose, 
withdrew  to  his  own  box  ;  he  pressed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes  that  he  might  not  be¬ 
hold  the  almost  unearthly  happiness  that 
pKayed  in  every  feature  of  the  Princess's 
face. 

But  Desdemona  had  tuned  her  harp, 
and  even  now  the  sad  mournful  chords 
swept  through  the  house,  and  the  beauli- 
fid  voice  was  raised  for  the  last  time. 
How  wonderfully  did  those  plaintive  tom>s 
})enetrate  every  he.art !  They  seemed  to 
foreshadow  the  dreadful  fate  which  await¬ 
ed  the  singer.  The  steps  of  the  murderer 
are  heard  in  the  distance,  and  yet  Desde¬ 
mona  sings  on,  little  dreaming  that  he  for 
whom  alone  her  heart  throbs  is  about  to 
destroy  her. 

The  Major’s  attention  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  singer  and  Sophie,  who  was 
listening  to  every  note  for  her  favorite 
song.  A  bright  ti^ar  hung  on  her  lashes 
as  she  unconsciously  wejit  over  her  own 
'  fate,  and  even  when  the  sad  tones  had 
died  away  Sophie  still  aj>j)eared  lost  in 
meditation.  “  I  could  wish  to  die  with 
those  notes  on  my  lips,”  sounded  in  tlie 
;  Major’s  ears.  “  Alas  !”  he  thought,  “  with 
them  her  happiness  expires.” 

1  Othello  entered,  but  the  Princess  looked 
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no  more  towards  the  stage,  her  hand  entered  the  room,  and  announced  that  one 
sought  the  clasp  of  her  bracelet,  and  a  of  the  royal  carriages  waited  in  the  court- 
happy  smile  spread  over  the  fair  young  yard.  Von  Larun  seized  his  hat,  and,  de¬ 
face.  Von  Larun  strained  his  aching  eyes,  scending  the  stairs,  silently  took  his  seat 
and  saw  how  she  drew  the  note  from  its  beside  the  Baroness  von  Taubenheim. 
hiding-place  and  concesiled  it  in  her  hand-  “You  will  find  the  Princess  very  ill,”  she 
kerchief.  He  fancied  he  saw  her  break  i  said,  tearfully.  “  I  have  no  hopes  of  her. 
the  seal.  In  desi)air  he  rushed  into  the  '  I  can  not  imagine  that  any  thing  you  can 
corridor.  An  irresistible  power  com- !  say  will  save  her.  If  you  are  not  able  to 
polled  him  to  seek  the  royal  box.  He  give  her  some  hope,  she  will  die  like  a 
nad  nearly  reached  it  when  he  became  flower  th.at  has  been  nipped  by  the  Irost ; 
aware  of  an  unusu.!!  stir  in  the  house;  yet  it  were  better  she  should  thus  die 
chamberlains  and  maids  of  honor  hurried  than  it  should  be  published  abroad  that 
past  liim,  and  when  he  at  last  found  cour-  she  has  bestowed  her  aflections  upon  an 
age  to  ask  the  reason  of  the  disturbance,  impostor.” 

the  answer,  “Princess  Sophie  h.as  faint-  “And  must  I  give  lier  the  coup  de 
ed  !”  confirmed  his  worst  fears.  I  ffr<ice  f"  exclaimed  the  Major  bitterly. 

j  “Does  her  highness’s  mother  know  the 
cause  of  this  sad  illness  ?  What  does  the 
IV.  court  think  of  it  ?” 

“The  duchess,  the  court,  and  the  city 
A  FKW  days  after  this  fatal  evening,  think  that  it  arises  from  a  violent  cold. 
Major  von  Larun  was  seated  in  liis  room.  Some  are  foolish  enough  to  believe  Othello 
lost  in  painful  musings.  His  face  was  pale  to  be  the  c.ausc  of  it.  The  re.al  facts  of 
and  haggard,  his  eyes  were  half-closed,  the  case  are  knowm  but  to  you  and  me. 
evidently  trying  to  press  back  the  tears,  l  Several  ladies  of  the  court  suspected  the 
which,  despite  his  manhood,  forced  their  j  truth  some  time  ago,  but  their  suspicions 
f  Wily  through  the  hishes.  He  was  thinking  i  h.ave  died  away.” 

with  dread  of  an  interview  which  was  “The  cause  of  her  de.ath  is  but  too  ap- 
80011  to  take  place  with  the  unfortunate  parent,”  replied  the  Major.  “  The  Prin- 
victim  of  his  old  comrade’s  villany.  He  cess  was  suspected  of  loving  one  on  whom 
had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  inis-  she  should  have  looked  coldly.  She  was 
tress  of  the  robes,  who  had  sent  for  him  w.atched  till  suspicion  became  a  certainty, 
that  morning,  and  tohl  him  candidly  th.at  i  It  was  then  thought  necessary  to  8(*parate 
the  Princess  was  dangerously  ill,  that  the  them,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Count’s 
physicians  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  her  life  were  discovered  by  means  of  spies — ” 
recovery,  that  she  h.ad  confessed  all,  and  “  Do  you  believe  such  to  be  the  case  ?” 
had  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  a'^ked  the  baroness,  turning  pale,  trem- 
i  only  jierson  in  the  city  who  had  known  bling,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  withdraw 

Count  Zronievsky  intimately.  She  insist-  from  the  light  which  the  carriage-lamps 
ed  upon  seeing  him  alone,  and  though  the  threw  upon  her  w'ithered  features,  for  she 
mistress  of  the  robes  considered  such  a  felt  that  the  Major’s  eagle  eye  was  intent¬ 
proceeding  to  be  quite  unprecedented  in  ly  M-atching  the  expression  of  her  coun¬ 
court  etiquette,  the  entreaties  of  the  dy-  tenance. 

ing  hwly  had  drawn  from  her  a  reluctant  “  By  me.ans  of  spies  they  discovered 
consent ;  therefore  she  sent  for  the  M.ajor  Zronievsky’s  unfortunate  wife  and  chil- 
to  propose  his  visiting  the  Princess  this  dren,”  continued  Von  Lanin,  “and,  to 
evening,  when  she  w’otild  conduct  him  to  scare  him  away,  threatened  to  tell  the 
her  higlmess’s  apartments.  Princess  of  his  marriage.  Thus  far  tlie 

Ho  could  not  refuse  to  comply  with  jdaii  was  not  ill  contrived,  for  the  villain 
Sojihie’s  wish,  though  ho  felt  it  to  be  out  deserved  no  milder  treatment;  but  they 
of  his  power  to  speak  comfort  to  a  heart  did  more  than  this:  tliinking  to  cure  the 
BO  cruslied  by  misery.  He  feared  that  the  Princess  quickly  of  her  ill-starred  love, 
sight  of  the  unh.appy  girl  would  so  over-  they  acipiainted  her  with  the  Count’s 
pow’er  him  that  he  shouhl  only  hasten  her  secret,  believing  that  she  would  Boon  for- 
end.  The  h.ands  of  the  clock  on  the  man-  get  him.  This  part  of  the  plan  was  better 
lel-piece  were  jHiinting  to  the  hour  at  caloulated  for  the  nerves  of  a  bold  dragoon 
w’hich  he  expected  the  mistress  of  the  I  than  for  the  heart  of  a  tender  child.” 
robes  to  call  for  him,  w'hen  the  servant  I  “  I  must  entreat  you  to  remember,”  said 
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the  Baroness  von  Taubenheira,  coldly,  [ 
“  that  the  tender  child,  as  you  are  pleased  ' 
to  call  her,  is  the  daughter  of  a  princely 
house,  who  has  been  educated  in  a  manner 
that  ought  to  have  raised  her  above  such 
fancies.  1  can  not  blame  the  authors  of , 
the  2)lan  if,  as  you  suppose,  there  ever 
existed  one.” 

“You  have  gained  your  end — she  will 
die !”  replied  V on  Lanin. 

“  I  have  gained  my  end !  May  I  ask 
what  you  mean.  Major  ?” 

“  I  did  not  speak  of  you,  madam,”  re¬ 
joined  Von  Larun  carelessly;  “I  meant 
the  authors  of  this  fearful  plan.” 

The  old  lady  bit  her  lips  and  remained 
silent  during  the  remainder  of  the  drive. 
In  a  few  moments  more  they  arrived  at  a 
private  door  leading  into  the  palace.  An 
old  servant  u’ho  was  Avaiting  for  them  led  ' 
them  through  endless  corridors  and  up 
ami  down  numberless  staircases.  The  old  i 
man  stopped  at  last  at  a  side-door  opening 
into  a  suite  of  elegantly  furnished  rooms. 
There  ho  left  them,  and  the  Barone.ss 
Wgged  the  Major  to  wait  till  she  came 
for  him.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed 
before  she  returned,  when  she  repeated 
to  the  Major  that,  according  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  ardent  desire,  he  might  see  her  quite 
alone,  but  tliat  she  herself  intended  to 
stand  outside  the  door,  where,  if  they  did 
not  s^ieak  loudly,  not  a  syllable  could  be 
overheanl.  The  Baroness  added,  that  she 
could  not  allow  him  to  stay  longer  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Von  Larun  entered,  and  saw  the  Prin- 
ce.s8  extended  ujx>n  a  sofa,  dressed  in  a 
simple  white  morning  robe.  The  contrast 
between  the  dying  girl  and  the  nch  fiir- 
niture  of  the  room  was  extremely  painful ; 
the  impression  which  her  appearance  had 
made  on  him  the  first  time  he  saw  her  re¬ 
curred  to  his  remembrance.  It  was  her 
simple  unadorned  V)e.auty,  her  quiet  grace¬ 
fulness,  concealed  by  the  Avitchery  of  .al-  ■ 
most  child-like  playfulness,  that  had  then 
interested  him  so  strongly  in  her  favor ; 
but  now  her  cheeks  Avere  colorless,  there 
Avjus  a  silent  sadness  in  her  thoughtful  eye  ' 
a  melancholy  expression  alxnit  her  mouth, 
which  gave  a  still  more  elevated  ch.aracter 
to  her  beauty.  The  Major  gazed  mouni- 
fully  .at  her;  she  signed  to  him  to  seat  t 
himself  beside  her ;  she  spoke,  her  voice 
had  lost  the  ringing  tone  which  had  made 
her  laugh  so  SAveet  and  clear,  but  the  soft 
touching  sounds  that  now  issued  from  her 
lips  penetrated  his  heart.  i 


“I  would  be  idle  of  me.  Major,  to  keep 
you  in  ignorance  of  the  reason  for  my 
fervent  AvLsh  to  see  you  alone.  I  know 
that  Zronievaky  considered  you  his  best 
friend,  .and  I  am  sure  he  has  made  you  ac- 
<pt.ainted  Avith  the  nature  of  the  affection 
that  unfortun.ately  subsisted  betAveen  us. 
Do  you  remember,  on  the  evening  Avhen 
Othello  Avas  ]>ei-formed,  my  telling  you 
I  th.at  I  had  received  a  note,  Avhich  you 
AA'cre  particularly  anxious  that  I  should 
not  rend  ?  Tell  me  your  reason  for  this 
anxiety 

“The  re.ason  Avas  simply  this,  your 
highness.  I  supposed  that  I  knew  the 
information  it  conveyed.” 

“  It  is  true,  then  !”  cried  the  Princess  ; 
and  tears  coursed  doAvn  her  pale  cheeks. 
“It  is  true,  then !  Major,  I  had  believed 
vou  to  be  a  man  of  honor,  but  if  you 
iinoAv  this,  Avhy  did  you  not  send  him 
aAv.ay  sooner,  and  thus  have  spared  nte 
the  misery  of  being  obliged  to  dcs])iso 
him 

“  By  all  th.at  I  hold  s.acred,  your  high¬ 
ness,  I  Avas  ignorant  of  these  frightful 
facts  till  within  an  hour  of  my  entering 
the  theater.  They  came  to  myknoAvledge 
by  .accident.  I  Avas  mistaken  for  the 
count,  and  a  note  intended  for  him  thus 
fell  into  iny  hands.  Before  I  could  call 
him  to  account  for  his  criminal  conduct, 
he  had  heard  that  his  villainy  aa’Us  discov¬ 
ered,  and  had  taken  his  dej>arture.  From 
a  fcAV  hints  Avhich  the  Avriter  of  the.se  omi¬ 
nous  lines  let  drop,  I  feared  that  your 
highness  Avould  receive  the  same  f  it  il 
intelligence,  and  it  Av.as  to  prevent  this 
that  when  I  entered  the  royal  box,  I  en¬ 
deavored,  though  in  vain,  to  jiersuade 
you  to  give  me  th.at  note.” 

“Do  you  really  believe  this  sc.andal?” 
s.aid  Sophie,  striving  to  stop  the  tears  that 
continued  to  fioAW  “  I  c.an  not  help  think¬ 
ing  th.at  it  is  ,an  iiiA’ention  of  those  who 
thought  it  necessary  to  separate  ns,  He.ad 
the  note  th.at  I  received  th.at  evening, 
and  confess  yourself  that  you  think  it  a 
I'also  tale.” 

The  Major  read  :  “  Count  von  Z.  is 
married.  His  Avife  lives  in  Avignon. 
Three  young  children  Aveep  for  their 
father.  Can  your  highness  haA'e  so  little 
honor,  so  little  AA'omanly  compa.ssion,  as  to 
Avithhold  him  longer  from  tho.se  ties  of 
nature  ?” 

It  Avas  the  same  Avriting,  the  same  se.al, 
that  he  had  seen  before.  He  continued 
to  hold  the  note  in  his  hand.  He  dared 
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not  look  up,  he  knew  not  what  to  say. 
He  could  not  with  truth  assure  her  that 
he  believed  it  to  be  false.  And  yet  it 
seemed  so  cruel  thus  to  aunihilate  her  last 
hope ! 

After  a  short  pause,  the  Princess  contin¬ 
ued  :  “  When  you  left  the  box  I  was 
more  curious  than  ever,  and  therefore 
seized  the  first  opportunity  to  open  the 
note.  The  dreadful  words,  wife  and  lather, 
BO  overwhelmed  me,  that  I  lost  all  recol¬ 
lection,  and  since  then  I  have  been  very 
ill ;  but  whenever  I  feel  better  I  still  hope 
that  Zronievsky  has  not  been  so  very 
wicked,  has  not  deceived  mo  so  cruelly. 
Lauj;h  at  me  if  you  will.  Major,  for  per¬ 
mitting  that  ridiculous  note  to  make  such 
an  impression  on  me,  only  tell  me  that  you 
think  the  whole  story  is  an  invention  of 
his  enemies.” 

Von  Larun  was  in  despair.  A  word 
from  him  might  restore  the  dying  girl  to 
those  who  loved  her,  and  yet  he  dared  not 
s.ay  it.  Her  eyes  were  again  beaming 
with  joy,  her  mouth  smiled  sweetly  as  she 
aw.aited  his  .answer.  But  he  spoke  not, 
he  looked  down  sadly.  Gradtially,  as  all 
hope  of  a  favorable  answer  disappeared, 
the  color  again  fled  from  her  cheeks,  her 
he.ad  sank  upon  her  pillow,  and  she  cov¬ 
ered  her  tearful  eyes  with  her  hand. 

“  Vou  are  too  noble  to  flatter  me  with 
false  hopes,  which  could  only  exist  for  a 
few  djiys.  I  thank  you  for  this  dreadful 
certainty,  for  even  th.at  is  better  than 
suspense.  I  have  one  favor  more  to  ask 
of  you,”  she  continued,  after  a  short  si¬ 
lence.  “  Give  this  casket  to  him,  for  it 
contains  much  that  was  once  dear  to  me. 
But  no,  leave  it  with  me  a  few  days,  I 
will  send  it  to  you  when  it  is  no  longer  of 
use  to  me.  My  life  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
Major.  I  am  not  superstitious,  but  it  is 
strange  th.at  I  should  become  ill  directly 
after  the  performance  of  Othello.” 

“  I  should  not  have  iin.agined  such  a 
thought  could  cause  your  highness  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  uneasiness,”  .siiid  the  Major. 

“  You  are  right,  it  is  very  foolish  of  me  ; 
but  the  night  they  brought  me  homo  ill 
from  the  Opera  I  dreamt  I  should  die.  A 
dark,  stern  lady,  with  a  red  silk  coverlet 
in  her  hand,  came  to  my  room.  She  threw 
it  over  my  face,  and  pressed  it  harder  and 
harder  upon  me,  till  I  was  nearly  suffo¬ 
cated,  when  my  great-uncle  Duke  Xepo- 
muk  came  to  my  rescue.  But  the  strangest 
part  of  it  is - ” 
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“Well,”  inquired  Von  Larun,  “what 
did  the  Duke  do  to  Desdemona  ?” 

The  Princess  started,  and  said :  “  How- 
do  you  know  that  the  lady  was  Desde¬ 
mona  ?” 

“  What  is  more  natural  than  that  you 
should  dream  of  Desdemona  ?”  he  replied. 
“  You  had  seen  her  suffocated  with  a  red 
silk  coverlet  only  a  few  hours  before.” 

The  Princess  continued :  “  The  strangest 
part  is,  that  Avhen  the  Duke  saved  me,  I 
woke  up,  and  really  saw  the  lady,  exactly 
.as  she  was  in  my  dream,  walking  slowly 
out  of  the  room.  Every  night  since  then 
I  have  dreamt  the  same  dream.  Every 
night  that  lady  presses  harder  and  harder, 
and  every  night  the  Duke  comes  later  to 
my  assistance ;  and  when  I  awake  I  see 
her  gliding  from  the  room.  Yesterday 
evening  I  asked  my  attendants  to  bring 
me  my  harp,  and  I  played  Desdemona’s 
last  song,  the  door  opened,  the  dark  lady 
looked  in,  beckoned  to  me,  and  vanished.” 
After  a  few  moments,  she  added  :  “  Ma¬ 
jor,  do  not  forget  me  when  I  am  gone. 
The  remembrance  of  such  a  man  is  dear 
to  me.” 

“  I  beseech  your  highness  to  put  aw.ay 
these  sad  forebodings,”  cried  Von  Larun, 
vainly  striving  to  repress  his  grief ;  “  they 
prevent  the  recovery  we  so  ardently  pray 
for.” 

liaroness  Taubenheim  now  appeared  at 
the  door,  and  intimated  to  the  Major  that 
the  interview  must  end.  Sophie  gave 
him  her  h.and  ;  he  pres-sed  it  reverentially 
to  his  lips.  The  Baroness  became  impa¬ 
tient,  the  Mjijor  rose,  bowed  deeply,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  her  highness  would 
be  herself  again  before  the  next  levee. 

“You  still  hope?”  she  replied,  smiling 
sadly.  “  Farewell.  I  liave  ceased  to 
hope !” 

V. 

Nothing  w-as  t.alked  of  but  the  illness 
of  tho  IVincess  Sophie.  Accounts  varied 
— sometimes  she  was  better,  but  the  pco- 
j)lo  had  hardly  begun  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  the  probable  recovery  of 
their  idol,  when  another  bulletin  deprived 
them  of  every  hope.  A  week  had  thus 
passed  slowly  by,  when  one  morning  very 
early  a  servant  of  the  j)alace  brought  a 
parcel  to  the  Major.  He  ojiened  it,  and 
1  beheld  the  c.asket  which  the  Princess  had 
1  begged  him  to  deliver  to  Zronievsky.  It 
18 
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was  not  necessary  to  tell  him  she  was  no 
more.  The  mournful  expression  of  the 
servant’s  face  was  sufficient.  Von  Larun 
had  lost  many  who  were  dear  to  him,  but 
never  had  he  been  so  deeply  moved  as 
now.  He  felt  as  if  all  that  remained  for 
him  to  do  on  earth  was  to  fulfill  the  wishes 
of  the  dead,  and  he  would  immediately 
have  left  a  town  which  possessed  for  him 
so  many  painful  associations  had  he  not 
felt  an  earnest  desire  to  follow  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Sophie  to  her  last  resting-place. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  Princess 
Sophie  were  appointed  to  take  place  at 
midnight  on  the  Friday  after  her  gentle 
spirit  had  departed  from  this  world  of 
care  and  misery.  It  was  not  till  the  bells 
of  all  the  churches  pealed  mournfully  in 
the  midnight  air,  and  the  sad  low  tones  of 
the  funeral  march  were  heard  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  that  Yon  Larun  left  his  room  to 
join  the  procession  that  accompanied  the 
mortal  remains  of  Princess  Sophie  to  the 
royal  mausoleum.  The  solemn  service 
was  over,  the  insignia  of  the  Prince^^s’s 
rank  were  taken  from  the  coffin,  which 
was  lowered  into  the  ancestral  vault,  the 
mourners  had  dispersed,  the  torches  were 
extinguished,  and  still  the  Major  lingered 
near  the  spot  where  now  lay  all  that  was 
left  of  her  in  whom  he  had  felt  such  deep 
interest. 

But  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his 
steps  homewards.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  he  observed  an  old  man  just  be¬ 
fore  him  who  was  weeping  violently. 
Surely  that  singular  dress  and  tottering 
gait  could  belong  to  no  other  than  the 
manager  of  the  Opera.  Von  Larun  ap- 
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proached  the  old  man,  but  could  not 
speak.  The  manager,  after  looking  at 
him  for  some  time,  said  : 

“  Ah !  Baron,  do  you  not  now  w'ish  that 
it  was  only  a  dream  —  that  the  lovely 
child  we  have  just  buried  were  still  among 
the  living  ?” 

“  Of  what  do  you  remind  mo  ?”  said  the 
Major,  involuntarily  shuddering.  “  It  is 
even  as  you  dreamt,  old  man.  She  is 
buried,  and  you  and  I  are  leaving  her 
grave  side  by  side.” 

“  Man  should  not  trifle  with  fate !”  re¬ 
joined  the  old  man  sorrowfully.  “  It  is 
just  eleven  days  since  Othello  was  per¬ 
formed.  She  died  on  the  eighth.” 

“  Chance,  chance !”  ejaculated  the  Ma¬ 
jor.  “  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  persist 
in  this  mad  idea.  Alas  !  I  knew  too  well 
the  cause  of  her  death.  A  wretch,  blacker 
than  Othello,  broke  her ,  heart.  It  is  ab¬ 
surd  superstition  to  connect  that  angel’s 
death  with  the  opera.” 

“  Our  dispute  w'ill  not  bring  her  back  to 
us,”  returned  the  old  m-aii.  “  I  shall  note 
it  down  in  my  Chronicles,  hoping  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fatal  tragedy  from  being  repeated 
in  any  form.” 

“  It  was  chance,  old  man,  that  the  un¬ 
happy  girl  died  so  soon  after  Othello. 
One  word  from  me  might  have  saved  her, 
but  that  one  word  I  dared  not  utter.” 

“  There  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  but 
there  is  a  Providence  above  us  who  orders 
all  things ;  and  whatever  you  ma^  be¬ 
lieve  to  the  contrary,  the  fact  still  re¬ 
mains,  that  the  ill-fated  Princess  Sophie 
died  eight  days  after  the  performance  of 
Othello.” 


The  New  Map  op  Italt. — Lombardy  has  hitherto 
been  divided  administratively  into  nine  provinces  or 
delegations,  namely,  Milan,  Pavia,  Lodi-Orema,  Cre¬ 
mona,  Como,  Mantua,  Bondrio,  Breschia,  and  ^rga- 
ma  The  fortified  townsofMantuaand  Peachiera  form 
part  of  the  province  of  Mantua.  The  fortress  of 
Feazigbettone  is  comprised  in  the  province  of  Cre¬ 
mona.  After  the  annexation  of  Lombardy  to  Pied¬ 
mont,  this  kingdom,  the  island  of  Sardinia  includ¬ 
ed,  will,  contain  a  superficies  of  37,640  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  7,800,000.  As  regards  terri¬ 
torial  extent,  it  will  occupy  r  tenth  rank  in  Europe, 
and  will  come  immediately  alter  the  kingdom  of  the 


Two  Sicilies,  and  stands  before  Portugal  and  Bava¬ 
ria.  Witli  respect  to  population,  Sardinia  will  stand 
in  the  ninth  rank,  on  a  level  with  Naples,  and  will 
be  above  Sweden  and  Norway,  Belgium  and  Bava¬ 
ria  The  following  table  will  complete  the  com¬ 
parison  as  regards  Italy : 

Area — 8a  miles.  Ponnlslton. 


New  Kingdom . STJmo  T,800,iK)0 

VeneiU .  1».6*5  ».*00.(X)0 

8UU-1 . 17.818  9.9<Kl,liA0 

Toscany .  8,741  1,7S«,000 

Psnna .  8,188  {MSVOO 

Modena .  8  0#0  410.000 

TwuSIcilisa . 48,000  8.400,<i00 

—LaPatrie. 
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A  WOMAN’S  SACRIFICE. 

A  TALE  IN  TWO  PARTS. 
PART  I  . 


CIIAI’TER  I. 

TIIK  REJECTION. 

“  I  WONDER,  Julia,  how  our  mysterious 
neighbor  will  turn  out.  His  supercilious 
contempt  of  the  gentry  is  unbearable.  I 
have  a  great  dislike  to  him.” 

“  You  are  always  too  rash,  Caroline,  in 
forming  your  judgment.  If  you  were  of 
a  lighter  character  I  would  not  so  much 
mind ;  but  you  allow  your  feelings  to 
carry  you  away,  and  are  capable  of  loving 
and  hating  too  deeply.  Trust  me,  there 
are  other  things  besides  feelings  to  guide 
us  in  our  journey  through  life.” 

This  advice  was  received  with  an  impa¬ 
tient  toss  of  the  head  ;  and  rising  from 
lier  ehair,  Caroline  walked  to  the  window, 
saying:  “  Julia,  never  speak  to  me  about 
my  feeling.  I  can  not  control  them.” 

Receiving  no  answer,  she  turned  to¬ 
wards  her  friend,  and  saw  her  looking 
timidly  and  anxiously  at  her.  Dashing 
over  and  throwing  her  arms  round  Julia 
in  her  naturally  impulsive  way,  Caroline 
said  :  “You  ought  not  to  be  angry  with 
me,  for  you  have  the  warmest  love  I  can 
give.  liut,  J  ulia,  you  do  not  trust  me  — 
why  are  you  so  afraid  of  me  —  you  know 
how  fond  I  am  of  you.” 

“I  know  that,  Caroline.  Yes,  I  am 
sure  you  love  me ;  but  I  often  tremble 
for  you.  Your  nature,  so  different  from 
mine,  I  can  not  understand  it ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  th.at  with  such  a  passionate 
and  proud  nature  your  path  will  bo  sur¬ 
rounded  with  dangers.” 

“  Proud,”  said  Caroline  smiling,  and  I 
standing  erect  as  she  glanced  at  her  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  glass.  “Was  there  ever  a 
Digby  that  was  not  proud  ?  My  mother, 
she  was  proud  too,  I  hear.  I  can  not 
help  it ;  it  is  my  nature,  and  I  never  will 
submit  tamely  to  incivility.  If  Sir  Alfred 
Douglass  docs  not  choose  to  show  proper 


respect  to  his  neighbors,  I  will  show  him 
that - 

“Caroline,  you  judge  Sir  Alfred  very 
rashly.  You  know  the  young  man  has 
really  done  all  that  civility  required  ;  he, 
perhaps,  wishes  to  live  retired,  and  has 
formed  no  intimacy  in  the  neighborhood. 
We  arc  not  slighted  more  than  any  other 
family.  He  returned  your  father’s  visit 
immediately.  “  You  are  vexed,”  she 
continued  archly,  “that  so  hand.somc  a 
man  as  Sir  Alfred  has  not  been  more  sen¬ 
sible  to  the  attractions  of  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  Colonel  Digby.”  So  saying, 
she  threw  her  arm  round  her  cousin  Caro¬ 
line.  “  Come,  let  us  have  done  with  Sir  Al¬ 
fred,”  she  said, “and  resume  our  reading.” 

Caroline  Digby,  the  younger  of  the 
two  ladies,  was  the  only  child  and  heiress 
of  Colonel  Digby,  a  man  of  ancient  family 
and  large  fortune.  His  wife,  a  native  of 
the  soutii  of  Italy,  died  when  his  daughter 
was  but  five  years  old,  and  thus  she  was 
left  to  the  sole  care  of  an  indulgent  parent, 
who  never  refused  her  the  gratification  of 
a  single  wish.  She  was  young  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  a  tall  and  slight  figure,  with  a  small 
Grecian  head,  well  set  on  her  neck  and 
shoulders.  Her  features  were  classical, 
the  outline  clear  but  not  sharp,  the  short 
curved  upper  lip,  together  with  the  way 
in  which  she  carried  her  head,  suggested 
the  thought  that  she  was  proud.  A  dark 
olive  skin  showed  she  inherited  with 
the  wann  blood  of  the  south  its  strong 
passions. 

JulLa  St.  Laurence,  the  cousin  and  com¬ 
panion  of  Caroline  Digby,  was  a  contrast 
I  to  her  in  every  particular.  She  was  of 
low  stature,  fair  hair,  her  face  pale  and  of 
an  expression  as  if  she  had  suffered  much. 
Her  eyesw'ere  light  blue,  and  accompanied 
with  a  frightened  look.  She  never  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  free  from  the  idea  that  some 
dreadful  shadow'  was  following  her.  In 
speaking,  she  never  looked  at  the  person 
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whom  she  adilressed,  but  hept  her  eyes  M’ished  to  win  her  love.  But  Charles  St. 
lowered,  and  twitched  her  fingers  nerv-  Laurence  was  not  one  who  could  in  any 
ously.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  sister  W'ay  influence  Caroline.  Wearisome  lec- 
of  Colonel  Digby,  who  had  married  Major  tures  on  the  duty  of  controlling  her  feel- 
St.  Laurence,  a  profligate  spendthrifl,  who  ings — feelings  she  was  conscious  he  never 
had  broken  hU  wife’s  heart  a  few  years  could  understand — only  eitasperated  her 
after  their  marriage.  Some  years  after  unt.amed  nature ;  her  proud  spirit  rebelled 
her  death  ]NL\jor  St.  Laurence  married  against  his  usurped  authority,  and  she  lost 
again,  and  Colonel  Digby  proposed  to  no  opportunity  of  esca)»ing  from  his  pres- 
adopt  his  sister’s  children.  This  offer  was  ence.  As  she  grew  older  and  felt  that 
gladly  accepted.  And  for  many  years  his  interest  in  her  was  actuateil  by  a  ten- 
Julia  St.  Laurence  and  her  brother  resided  derer  feeling,  her  dislike  gradually  as- 
with  Colonel  Digby.  The  sorrows  of  her  sumed  the  bitterest  hatred  she  was  capa- 
childhood  tended  to  make  her  of  a  sub-  ble  of  feeling. 

dued,  almost  melancholy  temper.  She  Woodstock,  the  family  residence  of 
was  of  a  cautious  and  distrustful  nature.  Colonel  Digby,  was  situated  in  one  of  the 
loving  very  few,  and  only  unreserved  to  southern  counties  of  England.  The  house 
her  brother.  She  loved  Caroline,  but  she  M’as  built  in  Elizabethan  style,  but  various 
also  feared  her ;  she  could  not  at  all  com- 1  .additions  had  been  made  from  time  to 
prehend  her  warm,  impetuous  nature,  i  time,  without  much  regard  either  to  taste 
which  was  so  opposite  to  her  own.  I  or  congruity.  It  was  situated  on  rising 

Julia’s  brother,  Charles,  some  years  j  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills;  a 
older  than  his  sister,  was  cunning,  and  |  deep  and  rapid  river  swe])t  round  the 
keenly  felt  his  position  as  a  depjmdent  !  southern  extremity  of  the  demesne  on  its 
upon  his  uncle’s  bounty  ;  but  as  an  inmate  j  progress  to  the  sea,  into  which  it  emptied 
in  Colonel  Digby’s  house  he  soon  saw  an  |  itself  about  two  miles  distant.  At  one 
easy  access  to  the  summit  of  his  most  am- 1  side  of  the  river  were  high  and  sloping 
bitious  hopes.  Caroline’s  beauty  attracted  banks,  thickly  planted,  intersected  by  a 
his  admiration.  To  mold  her  chanreter,  winding  w.alk  that  led  to  a  waterfall  at 
to  obtain  her  hand  and  fortune,  w.as  the  some  distance.  This  walk  was  a  favorite 
{lim  to  which  he  directed  all  the  powers  one  of  Caroline’s,  and  to  it,  as  a  retreat, 
of  his  mind.  His  uncle’s  consent  must  be  she  often  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  her 
obtained.  Here  was  a  difficulty  ;  but  his  !  cousin. 

cleverness  assisted  him  in  this  dilemma.  About  five  years  before  the  conversa- 
He  discovered  that  the  disappointment  of  tion  related  in  the  beginning  of  this  story. 
Colonel  Digby’s  life  was  his  not  having  a  Charles  St.  Laurence  had  received  an 
son  to  represent  him.  To  supply  a  sou’s  order  to  join  his  regiment  on  foreign  ser- 
place  was  his  object.  With  an  artist’s  vice.  It  was  an  evening  in  the  latter  end 
skill  did  he  study  the  weakness  of  his  ;  of  October,  th.at  he  was  expected  on  a 
uncle’s  character,  and  made  himself  at  I  hurried  leave-take.  Caroline  dreaded  this 
length  necessary  to  the  old  man’s  exist-  j  visit ;  but  the  pro8i)ect  of  his  final  depart- 
ence.  lie  insinuated  that  in  his  veins  j  ure  the  following  day  decided  her  in  War- 
flowed  his  uncle’s  blood,  and  that  the  near  j  ing  with  him.  At  the  hour  when  he  was 
relationship  that  was  between  them  might  i  expected  she  strolled  out  unobserved  to 
yet  be  drawn  closer.  Once  Colonel  Digby  the  walk  already  described,  stopping  now 
seized  on  this  idea  it  became  the  darling  \  and  again  to  look  at  the  rapid  current  of 
object  of  his  life,  that  Charles  should  !  the  river  which  was  much  swollen  from 
marry  his  daughter,  and  be  his  heir.  Ca-  |  heavy  rains.  She  ha<l  not  proceeded  far, 
roliue  was  only  fifteen  when  these  arrange-  i  when,  by  a  turn  in  the  path,  she  started 
ments  were  entered  into.  The  question  i  suddenly,  facing  her  cousin,  lie  at  once 
of  her  consent  had  not,  indeed,  been  I  joined  her,  saying :  “  Believe  me,  Caro- 
thought  of  by  either  party.  Her  father  ;  line,  that  this  unexpected  order  has  great- 
never  for  a  moment  thought  that  his  |  ly  annoyed  me.  I  had  no  idea  of  leaving 
daughter  could  hesitate  to  accept  .any  I  the  country.  This  move  has  disarranged 
suitor  he  choose  for  her,  and  Charles  had  ,  all  my  plans ;  but  though  I  must  go  as  far 
enough  of  self-esteem  to  think  that  there  i  as  Malta,  I  shall  endeavor  to  exchange 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  her  hand.  |  into  anotlier  regiment,  and  to  avoid  going 
Charles  requested  his  uncle  not  to  men- ;  to  India.” 
tion  their  j)lans  to  his  daughter,  as  he  1  “I  think  that  would  be  a  very  imwise 
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arrangement.  You  have  often  complained 
of  the  w.ant  of  a  larger  income,  and  an  ex¬ 
change  under  your  circumstances  would 
imply  a  heavy  loss.” 

“  Oh  1”  said  he,  “  circumstances  have 
altered  now,  and  tliat  consideration  does 
not  weigh  with  me.” 

Indeed,”  said  Caroline  ;  “  has  your 
father - ” 

“  Not  m/n€,  but  yours.” 

She  stood  still,  and  turned  round  to  him. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  can  not  com¬ 
prehend.” 

“  I  know  you  do  not,  Caroline,  and  to 
explain  all  to  you  is  the  object  of  my  pre¬ 
sent  visit.” 

In  an  agony  of  apprehension,  but  w’ith- 
out  one  outward  sign  of  it,  she  walked  on 
while  her  cousin  continued  : 

“  Your  father  wishes  me  to  superintend 
his  property.  He  finds  age  creeping  on, 
and  feels  disinclined  to  attend  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  duties  that  such  a  largo  estate  re¬ 
quire.”  Then  advancing  closer,  and  seizing 
her  hand,  he  said  :  “  And  you,  dear,  will 
give  me  the  right  to  fulfill  my  duties  in  a 
nearer  relationship.” 

Suddenly  drawing  away  her  hand, 
she  said:  “You  know  how  distasteful 
this  subject  is  to  me.  If  you  wish  that  we 
should  part  friends,  do  forever  drop  this 
hatedul  theme.” 

“Th.at,  Caroline,  I  can  never  do.  We 
have  been  together  so  many  years.  I  have 
lived  :uid  grown  under  the  conviction  that 
you  are  to  be  my  wife.” 

“  Charles,  be  just.  From  the  hour  that 
I  was  capable  of  understanding  your  at¬ 
tentions,  by  every  means  in  my  power  I 
showed  my  disapproval.” 

“  You  are  hardly  more  than  a  child,” 
he  replied,  “  and  can  not  know  your  own 
mind.  I  only  ask  you  to  receive  me  as 
your  future  husband,  and  time,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  produce  tenderer  feelings.” 

“  Charles,  do  be  generous  ;  I  have  tried. 

I  wish  that  we  may  part  as  friends,  as 
cousins  ;  more  I  never,  oh !  never  can  be. 
Cease  this,  it  is  persecution,  for  your  sis¬ 
ter’s  sake.  My  father’s - ” 

“  Your  father’s  1  For  your  father’s  sake 
hear  me.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  his  wish  that  w'e  should  be  married. 
You  know  his  sentiments  on  the  way  in 
which  a  daughter  should  receive  a  father’s 
commands  on  such  a  subject.  He  also 
wishes  his  property  to  be  represented  by 
a  blood  relation,  lest  it  pass  into  the  family 
of  a  stranger.” 
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Caroline  was  for  a  moment  struck  dumb 
with  astonishment  to  find  her  father  in 
the  league  against  her.  She  knew  but  too 
well  that  her  cousin  spoke  the  truth  about 
his  o[)inion8  with  regard  to  a  daughter’s 
duty.  She  had  now  a  clue  to  hints  that 
he  had  for  some  time  been  throwing  out. 
Making  a  violent  effort  to  recover  her 
self-possession,  she  answered,  with  hight^ 
ened  color :  “  And  is  it  ])ossible,  sir,  that 
you  expect  to  gain  a  woman’s  affection 
by  telling  her  you  value  her  chiefly  for 
her  money.  This  outrage  has  confirmed 
the  aversion  I  have  always  felt  for  you.” 

Charles  i>erceivcd  his  rashness,  but  his 
temper  was  so  exasperated  by  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  her  reply,  that,  losing  all  com¬ 
mand  over  himself,  he  whispered :  “  I  want 
both,  and  shall  have  both.” 

“  Unmanlv  persecutor,”  she  replied, 
feeling  how  impotent  she  wa.s,  alone,  her 
father,  all  against  her,  how'  sure  he  seemed 
of  accomplishing  his  puqiose.  Trying  to 
intimidate  him,  and  gaining  courage  by 
her  boldness,  she  continued  fiercely : 
“  Don’t  defy  me ;  you  iwe  not  the  first 
that  has  been  made  to  tremble  at  a  wo¬ 
man’s  vengeance.” 

“  I  do  defy  you,”  he  whispered,  en¬ 
raged  beyond  endurance. 

“  Let  me  paas,”  she  cried,  as  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  detain  her,  and  bursting  from 
him,  she  hurried  to  the  house.  As  she 
passed  the  shrubbery,  skirting  on  the 
walk,  she  thought  she  jierceived  the  figure 
of  a  man  hastily  retiring  amongst  the 
trees.  For  the  moment  she  felt  an  un¬ 
pleasant  sensation,  lest  her  conversation 
might  have  been  overheard,  but  her  state 
of  excitement  prevented  her  from  dwel¬ 
ling  on  the  subject,  and  hurrying  into  the 
building,  she  was  annoyed  at  finding  her 
maid  in  the  hall.  As  she  wished  to  escape 
to  her  room  unobserved,  the  servant  lul- 
dressed  some  observation  to  her,  but  not 
heeding  it,  she  dismissed  her,  and  desired 
that  she  might  not  be  interrupted  that 
night.  Taking  refuge  in  her  own  room, 
she  did  not  make  her  appearance  during 
the  evening. 


CHAI^EIt  II. 

A  MYSTEKY. 

After  a  restless  night,  passed  in  broken 
slumbers,  Caroline  awoke  with  a  horrible 
sensation  that  she  should  have  to  meet 
her  cousin  again.  There  was  an  unusual 
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Stir  in  the  house,  but  thinking  it  was 
caused  bj  preparations  for  his  departure, 
she  lingered  in  her  room ;  but  it  had  so 
long  passed  the  usual  breakfast  hour,  she 
began  to  thuik  something  extraordinary 
m  ust  have  occurred ;  and  yet,  what  in  so 
quiet  a  household  could  have  hap])ened  ? 
W  hile  thus  debating  with  herself^  she  was 
attracted  by  voices  under  her  window  ; 
nuung  it,  she  was  surprised  to  see  several 
people  belonging  to  the  house  talking 
together  in  scattered  knots  ;  she  hastened 
down.  As  she  entered  the  breakfast- 
room,  her  cousin  Julia  sprang  towards 
her,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  her, 
she  cried : 

“  O  Caroline !  Charles,  poor,  dear 
Charles.” 

“  What !  what  of  him  ?”  slie  an¬ 
swered. 

“  He  has  not  been  heard  of  since  last 
evening ;  he  was  to  have  met  the  steward 
in  the  village,  to  arrange  some  business 
about  one  of  the  tenants,  and  left  this, 
early,  to  keep  the  appointment ;  we  ex¬ 
pected  him  back  to  sleep  here ;  but  as  it 
was  getting  late,  and  he  did  not  return, 
we  concluded  he  would  not  come  till  this 
morning.  About  six  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing,  Tliompson  came  up,  looking  for 
Charles,  as  he  had  not  met  him  last  night, 
as  settled  upon.” 

Caroline’s  first  sensation,  on  hearing 
this,  was  one  of  intense  relief ;  but  conceal¬ 
ing  her  feelings,  she  asked : 

“  Where  did  he  go  ?  Who  saw  him 
lilst  ?” 

“  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  out ;  it 
seems  he  has  not  been  seen  by  any  body.” 

Caroline  suggested  the  dragging  of  the 
river, 

“  The  river !”  said  Julia,  horrified,  “  oh  ! 
no,  he  could  not  have  gone  there.  Did 
you  see  him?  Why  do  you  think  he 
went  in  that  direction  ?” 

She  answered  with  embarrassment : 

“  I  thought — perhaps — the  new  planta¬ 
tion — he  might  have  gone  to  see  that,  and 
the  bank  is  steep,  and  in  this  weather  the 
ground  slippery.  An  accident  might 
have  happened.” 

Just  as  she  spoke.  Colonel  Digby  en¬ 
tered,  looking  very  depressed.  Both  girls 
at  once  cried : 

“  Any  news  ?” 

“  None,  none,”  said  he  ;  “  every  spot 
has  been  searched,  and  no  trace  found.” 

Julia  said  hesitatingly:  Caroline  was 
thinking,  perhaps,  near  the  river.” 
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He  shook  his  head.  “The  river  has 
been  searched,  as  w’ell  as  the  heavy  floods 
would  allow ;  his  footsteps  have  been 
traced  on  the  bank,  but  almost  confined 
to  one  spot.” 

“Were  there  any  other  footsteps?” 
said  Caroline  hastily. 

He  looked  up  surprised.  “  Others  ? 
No.  It  was  difficult  to  discover  his;  the 
rain  had  almost  obliterated  them.  I  have 
sent  to  London,  in  case  his  friends  there 
might  have  hoard  something  of  him,  but 
alas !”  He  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
covering  his  face?  with  his  hands,  he 
groaned  with  deep  emotion  :  “  My  poor 
^y,  I  fear  I  have  lost  him  ;  I  feel  he  is 
gone,  gone  forever.” 

Julia  was  in  an  agony  of  grief,  but  in 
her  quiet,  undemonstrative  way,  hardly 
gave  any  outward  token,  except  in  the 
nervous  clasping  of  her  hands,  and  the 
twitchings  round  her  mouth. 

And  Caroline,  how  did  she  feel  in  this 
great  family  affliction  ?  The  only  sensa¬ 
tion  in  her  heart  was  one  of  freedom ! 
Liberty  was  very  sweet.  She  need  not 
now  fear  ;  she  was  safe  ;  but  hating  herself 
for  not  being  able  to  sympathize  in  the 
deep  sorrow  around,  she  quitted  the  room. 

When  alone,  the  scene  of  the  previous 
evening  presented  itself  to  her  mind 
vividly.  Gradually  the  thought  of  self 
gave  place  to  better  sentiments.  She  was 
horrified  to  think  of  the  terras  in  which 
she  had  parted  from  her  cousin,  perhaps 
forever;  her  feelings  at  that  hour  had 
been  so  overwrought,  that  she  would  have 
accepted  freedom  from  his  persecutions, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life ;  and  now 
that  her  prayers  for  liberty  had  been 
answered  in  a  way  she  did  not  expect, 
what  would  she  not  give  to  recall  the 
past  ?  These  feelings,  combined  W’ith  the 
reluctance  she  had  in  mentioning  her 
refusal  of  her  cousin’s  offer  of  marriage, 
prevented  her  from  alluding  to  the  inter¬ 
view  of  the  preceding  evening. 

As  the  conviction  of  Charles  St.  Lau¬ 
rence’s  death  became  more  definite,  Ca¬ 
roline  was  haunted  with  inexpressible  ter¬ 
ror  at  the  recollection  of  the  figure  she 
had  seen  creeping  along  the  shrubber)-, 
which  had  made  so  little  impression  on 
her  at  the  time,  but  now,  as  her  mind 
dwelt  on  every  minute  particular  con¬ 
nected  with  that  fatal  night,  she  could  not 
hide  from  herself  that  the  man  wished  to 
escape  observation  ;  perhaps  he  was  there 
for  some  dreadful  purpose  ;  he  might  have 
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had  sonic  ill-will  against  her  poor  cousin, 
ami  was  watching  his  opportunity  of 
finding  him  alone. 

She  felt  this ;  she  ought  to  communicate 
to  her  father.  But  it  was  impossible ;  she 
did  not  do  it  at  first,  and  now  it  was  too 
late.  Besides,  she  argued,  the  darkness 
revented  her  from  seeing  the  man’s  face, 
Icntionin^  the  circumstance  would  only 
raise  suspicions  that  could  never  be  re¬ 
alized.  She  determined  to  examine  the 
spot  herself,  in  hopes  there  might  be 
some  clue  that  would  lead  to  the  unra¬ 
veling  of  the  mystery. 

Quitting  the  drawing-room  at  an  early 
hour  tlmt  evening,  on  the  plea  of  fatigue 
after  the  terrible  excitement  of  the  day, 
she  hurried  to  her  room,  dismissed  her 
maid,  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  hour 
when,  as  she  knew,  there  would  be  least 
chance  of  her  meeting  any  one  on  her 
ivay  through  the  house.  When  the  clock 
struck  ten  she  descended  softly  to  the 
hall.  The  main  door  was  fastened,  but 
there  was  a  small  gla.ss  one  at  the  opjiosite 
side  of  the  hall,  which  led  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  this  was  open ;  the  garden,  how¬ 
ever,  was  walled,  but  there  was  a  private 
Mdcket  leading  from  it  into  the  opem 
grounds,  and  the  key  of  this  being,  with 
a  number  of  others,  in  the  hall,  securing 
it  Caroline  closed  the  gl.a.s8  door  as  she 
left  the  house,  crossing  the  garden  she 
passed  the  gate,  and  before  she  well  knew 
what  she  had  done  found  herself  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  house.  For  a  moment 
she  paused;  the  night  was  dark,  with 
heavy  rolling  clouds ;  a  chill  Avind  blew 
upwards  from  the  river,  to  which  the 
path  she  was  on  led.  Should  she  go  on  ? 
A  fierce  impulse  of  curiosity  and  terror 
drove  her  forward.  She  hastened,  almost 
ran  along  till  she  reached  the  shrubbery. 
It  was  a  few  paces  from  the  place  where 
she  had  last  seen  her  cousin  ;  just  at  the 
spot  where  the  mysterious  figure  had 
entered.  The  moon  was  shining  with  an 
uncertain  radiance,  so  that  the  walk  behind 
her  was  clearly  illuminated,  while  all  be¬ 
fore  her  was  lost  in  obscurity ;  but  she  did 
not  give  herself  time  to  think  ;  she  dared 
not ;  she  felt  like  one  urged  on  by  some 
power  over  which  she  had  no  control,  till 
she  glided  to  the  fatal  spot  of  her  cousin’s 
departure,  when  she  asked  herself  what 
had  brought  her  there  ?  What  did  she 
expect  to  find?  What  might  she  not 
meet  ?  She  looked  around  fearfully ;  her 
imagination  recalled  her  cousin’s  features 


and  attitude  so  vividly  that  she  was  terri¬ 
fied  lest  she  should  see  him  returning  in 
some  unearthly  form.  She  heard  a  slight 
noise,  as  if  caused  by  a  movement 
amongst  the  branches,  and  held  her 
breatli  with  terror.  Slightly  turning  her 
head  she  saw  a  dark  sn.adow  thrown  on 
the  ground  at  some  distance  behind  her, 
creeping  stealthily  along;  but  she  had 
no  jwwer  to  move ;  she  found  herself 
rooted  to  the  spot,  and  clinging  to  the 
tree  her  cou.sin  had  leant  against  the 
night  before,  the  horror  of  seeing  him 
was  even  exceeded  by  the  unutterable 
dread  of  encountering  the  murderer, 
whom  she  was  conscious  was  lurking 
near.  Her  sense  of  hearing  was  painfully 
acute ;  she  listened  intently ;  the  sound 
she  heard  before  was  repeated  ;  and  now 
she  distinctly  heard  a  footstep.  With 
more  of  the  instinct  of  selfprescn’ation 
than  of  thought,  she  darted  forward,  and 
with  the  utmost  speed  flew  towards  the 
house  ;  still  the  footstep  followed  ;  she  was 
pursued.  With  a  bursting  heart,  and 
maddened  with  terror,  she  rushed  through 
the  garden-gate.  As  it  clapped  behind 
her,  she  knew  she  was  safe,  and  then  fell 
insensible  on  the  ground. 

When  she  recovered  consciousness,  she 
found  herself  still  in  the  same  position. 
Collecting  her  remaining  strength  she 
crawled  home  and  flung  herself  exhausted 
on  her  bed. 

Braydon  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Baker,  was  only  separated  from 
Woodstock  by  the  winding  river  we  have 
before  noticed,  over  which  there  was  a 
wooden  bridge  connecting  the  two  estates. 
Old  Sir  Richard,  as  he  was  called,  had 
but  lately  taken  up  his  residence  at  Bray¬ 
don  Hall,  lie  wasi  a  man  of  eccentric 
habits ;  he  had  never  married;  and  though 
it  was  generally  supposed  he  intended 
that  his  nephew  should  be  his  heir,  yet  he 
never  had  invited  the  young  man  within 
his  doors.  Indeed,  there  was  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  had  ever  seen  him  ;  he 
held  no  communication  with  him,  and 
seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  his  pursuits 
and  pleasures.  The  only  instance  in  which 
he  had  ever  recognized  his  existence,  was 
in  expressing  a  wish,  put  more  in  the  way 
of  a  command,  that  he  would  engage  as 
his  valet  a  person  whom  Sir  Richard  re¬ 
commended. 

Sir  Richard’s  age,  together  with  his 
strange  habits,  contributed  to  render  him 
an  unsocial  neighbor.  Beyond  the  usual 
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courtesy  of  ret»im  visits  there  had  been 
little  intercourse  between  him  and  Colonel 
Digby’s  family. 

About  the  time  of  Charles  St.  Lau¬ 
rence’s  mysterious  disappearance,  old  Sir 
Richard  died ;  and  by  his  will  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  nephew  was  left  sole  heir 
of  his  large  property ;  but  the  young  man 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  elated  by  his 
new  honors,  as  he  hatl  allowed  nearly  five 

J'ears  to  elapse  without  having  come  to 
Iraydon  Hall.  It  was  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  of  our  narrative  that  Sir 
Alfred  Douglass  had  taken  up  his  abode 
at  Braydon.  He  seemed  inclined  to  lead 
the  retired  life  of  his  uncle,  as  he  had  de¬ 
clined  all  advances  from  the  surrounding 
gentry,  and  had  continued  in  perfect  se¬ 
clusion. 

Some  days  after  Caroline’s  indignant 
remark,  with  regard  to  her  “  mysterious 
neighbor,”  as  she  called  Sir  Alfred  Doug¬ 
lass,  the  young  ladies  were  engaged  to 
accompany  a  party  to  the  races,  to  take 
place  some  miles  distant  from  Woodstock. 
Colonel  Digby  had  a  horse  to  run,  and 
Caroline  was  interested  in  the  success  of 
her  favorite.  The  day  was  bright  and 
cloudless  as  the  party  set  out,  some  in 
carriages,  others  on  horseback.  Among 
the  latter  were  Caroline  and  her  consin. 
The  road  to  the  town  where  the  races 
were  held  was  flat,  lying  parallel  to  the 
sea;  but  at  some  distance  inland,  and  by 
curves,  now  and  again  skirting  close  to 
the  shore.  Along  the  road  there  w'as  a’ 
good  deal  of  traffic,  and  on  this  particular 
occasion  it  was  crowded  w’ith  vehicles,  all 
wending  their  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
enticing  goal.  The  town  resembled  more 
a  straggling  village,  situated  on  high  cliffs, 
overlooking  the  sea.  There  tvas  a  wind¬ 
ing  path  that  skirted  them  on  one  side, 
guarded  by  a  low  w'all,  between  which 
aud  the  precipice  there  was  about  a  few’ 
feet  of  grass  plat ;  at  the  other  side  a  flat 
plain  extended  to  the  racing  ground. 
This  path  commanded  a  beautiful  view  of 
sea  and  valley,  as  well  as  an  extended  sea 
prospect. 

The  racing  ground  presented  a  very 
gay  appe.arance  :  the  fiery,  spirited  horses 
pawing  the  ground,  eager  to  sUart ;  the 
riders,  with  their  bright  coats  shining  in 
the  sun ;  the  carriages  closing  in  the 
scene,  glittering  with  youth  and  beauty. 
As  the  party  from  Woodstock  arrived  the 
attention  of  all  was  directed  to  “Sun¬ 
shine,”  Colonel  Digby’s  horse,  which  W’as 


just  starting.  Caroline’s  excitement  knew 
no  bounds,  as  she  bent  forward,  fearing 
her  horse  should  lose,  and  now  hearing 
W’ith  uncontrolled  delight  from  those 
around  her  that  he  had  won.  Her  spirits 
quite  carried  her  away,  and  the  horse  she 
was  riding  seemed  to  partake  of  his  mis¬ 
tress’s  excitement,  as  he  became  very 
restive.  Sir  Alfred  Dougla.ss  who  had 
been  near,  though  unperceived  by  her, 
now  leant  fonvard  and  said  that  she  had 
lietter  be  careful  of  such  a  spirited  animal, 
and  offered  to  lead  her  out  of  the  crow’d, 
if  she  w’ould  allow  him.  Politely  declin¬ 
ing  his  offer  she  answered,  “  she  had  al¬ 
most  been  reared  on  horseback,  and  w’as 
not  at  all  afraid and  now’  she  rather 
prided  herself  in  managing  the  irritated 
.animal ;  but  he  was  fast  getting  beyond 
her  control.  Turning  him,  to  get  clear 
of  the  crowd,  something  started  him  ;  he 
reared  ;  but  she  kept  her  seat,  w’hen  giv¬ 
ing  a  sudden  dart,  he  made  straight  across 
the  plain  to  the  w’inding  path,  between 
which  and  the  high  cliffs  the  low  w’all  was 
the  only  protection.  Some  gentlemen 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  check  him ;  he 
had  cleared  the  w’all,  and  w’as  but  a  few 
steps  from  the  precipitous  clifls,  when  one 
man  darted  from  the  crowd,  and  with  a 
heavy  stone  struck  the  animal  a  well-di-' 
rected  blow  on  the  forehead.  There  w’as 
a  breathless  silence  for  one  moment,  as  all 
expected  man,  horse,  and  rider  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  below.  It 
was  the  work  of  an  instant,  as  the  horse, 
stunned  with  the  blow’,  stood  and  shivered, 
to  snatch  Caroline  from  his  back,  when 
the  poor  anim.al  fell  over.  The  burst  of 
applause  from  the  crow’d  showed  how  this 
gallant  deed  was  apprecijited.  Caroline 
was  ciirried  to  the  nearest  house.  Except 
the  great  shock,  she  had  met  W’ith  no  in¬ 
jury  ;  and  when  she  turned  to  thank  her 
preserver,  what  w’as  her  astonishment  to 
discover  that  it  w’as  Sir  Alfred  Douglass 
w’ho  had  so  bravely  endangered  his  life  to 
save  hers. 

This  accident  w’as  the  commencement 
of  an  acquaintance  between  Sir  Alfred 
and  the  family  at  Woodstock.  Colonel 
Digby  was  profuse  in  his  'gratitude ;  his 
reiterated  invitations  impossible  to  resist ; 
and  though,  with  apparent  reluctance. 
Sir  Alfred  Douglass  ^came  a  constant 
visitor.  Caroline,  in  spite  of  her  determ¬ 
ination  to  dislike,  felt  greatly  interested 
in  him.  His  manly  courage,  contrasted 
w  ith  those  around  her  on  the  occasion  of 
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his  rcscuinpr  her,  made  a  deep  impression ; 
Imt  she  was  piqued  and  irritated  with 
him;  his  visits  were  short  and  hurried; 
he  seemed  unaccountably  embarrassed  and 
awkward,  which  M-as  quite  incompatible 
in  a  man  of  his  hi|;h  bred  manners  and 
noble  b<‘aring;  it  was  as  if  he  called 
against  his  will ;  and  yet  his  visits  in- 
cresised.  Tliere  was  a  strange  contradic¬ 
tion  about  him,  which  excited  Caroline’s 
imagination,  and  contributed  to  create  a 
sort  of  fiscination  which  she  found  it  diili- 
cult  to  resist. 

She  hardly  knew  herself :  she  who  had 
always  been  so  proud,  to  find  herself 
drawn  towards,  almost  humbled  now’  to  a 
man  w’ho  evidently  cared  not  for  her. 
At  last  she  thought  she  had  gained  a  clue 
that  might,  perhaps,  account  for  his  re- 
sen’ed  manner.  It  was  Julia  he  fancied  ; 
and  he  must  naturally  consider  her  as  an 
intruder.  This  thought  made  her  cheek 
burn  with  indignation.  Why  did  it  never 
occur  to  her  before  ?  Had  she,  by  word 
or  look,  betrayed  her  feelings  towards 
him  ?  She  resolved,  when  next  he  came, 
to  let  him  sec  that  she  was  as  indifferent 
to  him  as  he  was  to  her.  As  she  c.ame  to 
this  determination  a  half-suppressed  sigh, 
and  a  tear  quickly  brushed  away,  showed 
that  her  words  belied  her  heart. 

Caroline  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the 
next  day  presented  an  opportunity  Avhich 
tested  the  strength  of  her  resolution.  As 
she  and  her  cousin  w'ere  sitting  together 
Sir  A.  w’alked  in.  After  some  common¬ 
place  remarks,  Caroline  rose,  and  pleading 
an  engagement,  hastened  to  leave  the 
room.  J  ulia,  who  looked  surprised  at  this 
sudden  move,  inquired  “  where  she  was 
going.”  She  answered  hastily,  “  that  she 
liad  promised  to  see  a  poor  person  who 
was  sick  in  the  village.”  “  You  had  bet¬ 
ter  go  through  the  park,  then,  as  you 
w’ill  be  too  late  on  the  road  alone,”  Julia 
said. 

Inclining  her  head  to  both  parties,  Caro¬ 
line  left  the  room.  She  took  her  hat, 
which  hung  in  the  hall,  fretted  and  vexed 
w’ith  herself  for  thus  voluntarily  foregoing 
the  society  w’hich  was  now  becoming  so 
interesting  to  her,  perhaps  for  a  mere 
fancy.  She  languidly  walked  across  the 
lawn ;  but  she  had  not  gone  far  when  she 
heard  a  step  behind  her,  which  made  her 
heart  bound.  As  Sir  Alfred  overtook  her, 
ho  asked  in  a  cheerful  tone  would  she  ob¬ 
ject  to  his  accompanying  her.  The  look, 
manner,  voice,  all  so  changed  from  a  few 


]  moments  before,  that  she  gazed  up  at  him 
i  to  convince  herself  of  his  identity.  “  When 
i  I  heard  you  were  going  to  take  this  long 
,  walk  alone,”  said  he,  “  I  hastened  to  join, 
as  I  must  t.ake  care  of  the  life  that  I  flat¬ 
ter  myself  I  saved ;  perhaps,  another 
I  danger  might  cross  your  path.”  The 
allusion,  and  the  glanco  which  accom- 
j  panied  it,  m.adc  her  blush  deeply ;  and 
I  with  dow’ncast  eyes  she  allowed  him  to 
draw  her  hand  within  his  arm. 

This  W’alk  was  the  first  of  many  others. 

!  Every  day  C.aroline  and  Sir  Alfred,  in  a 
,  most  unaccountable  manner  met  accident¬ 
ally  in  some  part  of  the  demesne ;  and 
these  meetings  led  to  rambles  of  hours’ 
I  continuance,  hours  the  most  delightful 
:  Caroline  had  ever  spent. 

I  In  all  their  walks  Caroline  had  carefully 
i  avoided  the  shrubbery :  it  recalled  too 
painful  recollections;  and  now  she  could 
not  bear  a  cloud  to  pass  over  the  sunshine 
I  of  her  happiness  ;  but  one  day  unexpect- 
I  edly  as  they  came  to  the  path  leading  to 
the  river.  Sir  A.  suggested  their  turning 
.  down  it.  “  Let  us  rest  here,”  he  said  ; 
and  drawing  her  dow'n  beside  him,  his 
I  face  brightened  with  joy,  he  ])Oure<l  out 
!  his  prott‘St.ation8  of  love.  Sir  Alfred  was 
j  the  first  to  perceive  the  sun  sinking  in  the 
1  distiint  horizon.  “  You  will  be  late  home,” 
1  he  said  ;  “  we  must  part ;  to-morrow  let 
i  us  come  to  this  w’alk ;  it  is  the  prettiest 
;  in  the  place.  IIow  is  it  we  have  never 
;  been  here  before  ?” 

“  It  was  once  my  favorite  haunt,”  said 
I  Caroline  ;  “  but  of  late  I  have  shunned  it. 

:  It  is  connected  with  the  most  sorrowful 
period  of  my  life.” 

!  “  Sorrow’ful !  have  you  had  soitow,  and 

I  never  told  mo  ?”  he  answered,  looking 
down  upon  her  with  deep  affection. 

I  “  Oh  !  no,”  she  said,  hesitatingly,  “  but 
;  it  w'as  here,  that  five  years  ago,  I  parted 
j  from  my  cousin ;  he  never  was  heard  of 
;  after.” 

I  She  looked  up  at  him ;  he  w’as  ghastly 
I  pale,  and  seemed  unable  to  speak ;  he  was 
!  leaning  against  a  tree  ;  she  was  terrified. 
!  “  Dear  Sir  Alfred,  are  you  ill,”  she  said, 
j  Almost  gasping  for  breath,  and  seizing 
j  her  wrist  with  the  pressure  of  a  vice,  he 
said,  “Your  cousin,  Caroline;  did  you 
love  that  cousin  ?” 

I  “  Love  him,”  said  she,  blushing  deeply ; 
i  no ;  I  wish  I  could  say  I  even  liked 
I  him.”  The  answer  seemed  an  immense 
I  relief;  little  more  passed  between  them. 
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CHAPTER  III.  I 

KATaiMONY.  I 

W E  must  now  pass  over  an  interval  of 
some  months,  and  introduce  Caroline  as 
the  M’ife  of  Sir  Alfred  Douglass.  She  was 
not  in  the  least  disappointed  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  she  had  formed  of  his  character — ho 
was  generous  and  noble,  high-minded,  and 
an  enemy  to  all  meanness.  His  fault  M’as 
want  of  moral  courage  in  facing  danger. 
This  was  a  strange  deficiency  in  one  who 
possessed  such  physical  courage  as  he 
did  ;  but  even  this  fault  Caroline  did  not 
see.  He  repaid  the  love  she  bestowed  on 
him  ardently,  passionately ;  perhaps,  he 
even  loved  her  more  entirely  than  she 
could  love  him.  Her  family,  her  father 
were  dear  to  her;  but  he  stood  alone; 
his  world,  all  was  centred  in  her.  He  had 
lived  reUred ;  his  nature  was  not  one  that 
sought  companionship ;  he  had  avoided  all 
intimacies.  Since  his  arrival  at  Braydon 
he  had  led  the  life  of  a  recluse.  \Vhen 
he  had  first  seen  Caroline  Digby  she 
seemed  to  shine  upon  him  like  a  vision  ; 
her  &ce  and  form  haunted  him ;  he  felt 
he  ought  to  shun  her,  but  was  irrresisti- 
bly  drawn  towards  her ;  and  when  he  had  i 
saved  her  life,  then  it  was  that  fate  seemed 
to  decree  that  to  him  belonged  the  life  he 
delivered.  They  lived  in  and  for  each 
other.  She  was  full  of  life  and  joyous  as 
a  bird.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  laid  aside 
the  pride  and  dignity  of  demeanor  that 
was  so  remarkable  before  her  marriage. 
She  climg  to  and  caressed  her  husband 
more  lovingly  and  confidingly  than  one  of 
a  softer  disposition  would ;  but  if  by 
chance,  or  by  word  or  look,  the  least  dis¬ 
respect  towards  him  appeared,  then  the 
fire  darted  from  her  eye,  the  erect  figure 
and  brightened  color  soon  discovered  the 
Caroline  Digby  of  former  days. 

It  was  this  quickness,  this  jealousy,  for 
fear  her  husband  should  not  be  entirely 
understood,  that  first  led  Caroline  to  de¬ 
tect  a  certain  disrespect  of  manner  in  one 
of  her  domestics.  James  Forest  was  the 
son  of  the  lodgedceeper  at  Braydon.  Sir 
Richard  Baker  had,  as  it  were,  adopted 
this  family  for  many  years,  long  before  be 
came  to  reside  at  Braydon  Hall.  Forest, 
the  father,  bad  cared  the  house,  and  at¬ 
tended  to  the  property,  in  which  he  had 
proved  himself  most  trustworthy  and  effi¬ 
cient,  so  when  Sir  Richard  came  to  reside 
at  Braydon,  Forest,  who  was  getting  too 


I  old  for  much  labor,  was  provided  M'ith  the 
,  lodge  and  a  settled  pension.  His  son 
'  James,  Sir  Richard  placed  as  valet  with 
I  his  heir.  Sir  Alfred  Douglass,  in  whose 
service  he  had  now  been  for  many  years. 
It  was  not  the  familmrity  that  a  ser¬ 
vant,  many  years  in  a  family,  might  ac¬ 
quire,  that  Caroline  objected  to  in  James 
Forest — this  was  not  m  her  nature  ;  but 
an  undefined  influence,  a  degree  of  superi¬ 
ority  he  assumed,  which  could  not  be  ex¬ 
plained.  She  could  not  lay  a  finger  upon 
any  one  act  or  word ;  he  was  respectful, 
outwardly,  rather  obsequiously  so,  but 
she  felt  he  had  a  power  over  her  husband 
which  slie  could  not  bear ;  but  if  ever  she 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  him  dismissed. 
Sir  Alfred  carelessly  remarked  that  ho 
was  a  valuable  servant;  and  she  knew, 
though  her  husband  never  said  it,  that 
James  was  fixed  there — and  James  teas  a 
valuable  servant.  He  could  make  himself 
useful  in  many  ways ;  there  was  nothing 
he  could  not  do ;  he  knew  exactly  what 
was  required  in  the  land -steward  of  such 
a  property,  and  never  allowed  his  master 
to  be  wronged  ;  he  could  detect  the  least 
default  in  the  work  of  a  laborer,  or  in  the 
price  of  an  article  that  was  charged  above 
Its  value ;  he  was  honest  in  bis  own  deal¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  watchful  over  the  conduct 
of  those  under  him — honest,  that  is,  in  the 
strict  acceptation  of  the  word  ;  he  would 
not  cheat  his  master  of  a  shilling — this 
was  <|uito  beneath  him,  and  would  not  at 
all  suit  his  purpose  ;  he  was  never  detect¬ 
ed  in  a  falsehood,  and  seemed  by  instinct 
to  know  whenever  there  was  an  attempt 
to  pass  one  on  himself  or  his  master.  He 
had  an  extraordinary  control  over  him¬ 
self;  no  one  had  ever  seen  him  lose  his 
temper,  or  heard  him  use  an  angry  word ; 
yet  whosoever  had  once  offended  him, 
was  sure  to  suffer  either  by  losing  their 
situation  or  in  a  worse  way.  No  one 
could  trace  any  complaint  that  he  had 
brought  against  them;  his  hand  could 
not  be  detected  in  their  misfortune,  but 
once  they  crossed  his  path  their  sun  set. 
The  poorer  classes  regarded  him  with  a 
sort  of  superstitious  awe,  considering  it 
unlucky  to  speak  a  word  against,  though 
he  was  not  popular  amongst  his  own  class. 
The  extraordinary  reserv’e  in  his  manner 
caused  a  restraint  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand;  his  personal  appearance  was,  at 
first  sight,  in  his  favor :  bis  figure  was 
manly  and  well  proportioned,  above  the 
middle  bight;  his  features  regular;  he 
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WM  haH,  and  this  added  to  the  hight  of 
his  forehead,  which  was  unusually  high, 
hut  his  face  was  perfectly  expressionless, 
the  same  bland,  unmeaning  smile ;  wheth¬ 
er  he  addressed  his  superiors  or  depend¬ 
ents,  the  control  he  exercised  over  his 
actions  seemed  to  have  extended  to  his 
very  countenance ;  he  never  was  surprised 
out  of  this  impressibility,  but  he  could 
please  when  it  suited  his  purpose.  There 
M-as  one  lin  Sir  Alfred’s  household  who 
looked  favorably  on  him,  and  this  was 
Caroline’s  maid,  w'ho  had  been  living  with 
her  for  years;  it  was  a  source  of  great 
annovancc  to  Caroline,  but  she  knew 
nothing  unfavorable  of  James  Forest,  and 
she  felt  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  preju¬ 
dice  her  maid  against  him.  Her  own  feel¬ 
ings  '  she  couhl  not  control ;  she  never  { 
liked  him,  and  highly  dis-approved  of 
the  influence  he  had  gained  over  her  hus¬ 
band. 

Caroline’s  life  was  bright  and  happy ; 
but  at  times  light  clouds  flitted  across 
the  sunshine,  which,  though  they  passed 
away  quickly,  made  her  sometimes  pause 
and  think.  Her  husband,  she  felt,  had 
moments  of  uneasiness,  of  which  she  could 
not  fathom  the  cause.  The  sudden 
changes  of  mood  and  countenance,  though 
ever  gentle  to  her,  yet  at  times  he  even 
shunned  her  companionship,  and  would 
dart,  as  if  driven  by  some  irresistible 
impulse,  from  her.  She  would  watch  him 
with  beating  heart  as  he  paced  the  walks 
through  the  woods,  but  feared  to  intrude 
on  him.  She  longed,  burned  to  ask  him 
to  let  her  share  his  sorrow,  and  comfort 
him  ;  but  she  feared  that  he  would  then 
feel  her  presence  as  a  restraint.  Once 
she  ventured,  and  followed  him. 

“  Alfred,  why  leave  me  ?”  she  said ; 
“  let  me  be  where  you  are.” 

“  De.arest,”  and  throwing  his  arm  roimd 
her  passionately,  he  said,  “  I  am  cursed  ; 
why  h.ave  you  linked  your  bright  existence 
to  mine,  to  blight  your  sweet  existence 
by  the  poison  of  mine  ?” 

“  Oh  I  hush,  dear  Alfred.  What  are 
you  saying  ?” 

“  Nothing,  darling,  nothing ;  I  am 
sometimes  gloomy and  then  with  an 
effort  he  roused  himself,  and  tried  to  be 
interested  in  her  pursuits. 

Her  fears  were  realized  ;  she  saw  that 
if  she  remarked  his  gloom  that  she  would 
only  restrain  him  in  her  presence,  and  so 
resolved  never  again  to  allude  to  the  dis¬ 
tressing  subject. 


And  so  time  rolled  on,  as  it  does  with 
us  all :  Caroline  happy  and  contented,  ho 
h.appy  with  her,  loving  her  deeply,  but  at 
times  this  dark  shadow  crossing  him. 


CHAl’TEIi  IV. 

A  SrSPlCION. 

One  evening,  it  was  getting  late,  and 
Caroline  rose  to  retire  for  the  night.  As 
she  was  leaving  the  room,  her  husband 
rung  the  bell  and  ordered  James  to  bo 
sent  to  him  to  arrange  some  accounts. 

Some  time  after  Caroline  left  the  room, 
she  remembered  that  there  was  a  note 
she  had  particularly  wished  to  answer, 
and  had  forgotten  it  in  her  husband’s 
study.  She  desired  her  maid  to  fetch  it ; 
but  not  recollecting  exactly  where  she 
had  put  it,  she  called  her  back  and  said 
she  would  go  herself  to  look  for  it. 
She  took  a  candle,  and  r.an  dowm  stairs. 
As  she  walked  up  a  long  corridor  that  led 
to  the  study,  she  heard  loud  voices  raised 
in  anger.  Not  being  sure  from  what  di¬ 
rection  they  proceeded,  she  stood  to  lis¬ 
ten,  when  she  discovered  it  was  from  the 
library.  She  waited  for  a  moment  with¬ 
out  moving,  and  heard  distinctly  repeated 
the  name  of  her  cousin,  “  Charles  St. 
Laurence but  she  could  not  recognize 
the  voice  of  the  speaker.  Still  standing, 
she  hesitated  should  she  go  on.  Advan¬ 
cing  a  few  steps,  then,  she  changed  her 
purpose,  and  returned  hastily  to  her  own 
room,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  She 
repeated  to  herself,  “  Charles  St.  Lau¬ 
rence,”  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times. 
She  only  heard  the  name  once,  and  she 
could  hear  nothing  more  of  what  was 
said  ;  but  she  was  convinced  she  had  not 
been  deceived,  it  was  no  freak  of  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  she  had  ceased  to  think  of  him 
altogether ;  there  was  no  one  further  from 
her  thoughts  at  that  moment  than  he 
was ;  there  was  no  doubt  the  name  was 
said,  and  that  clearly,  distinctly ;  but  then, 
again,  she  argued,  who  had  known 
Charles  St.  Laurence  in  that  house? 
None,  but  herself  and  her  maid.  Whoso 
voice  was  it  she  heard  ?  Could  any 
stranger  have  come  to  her  husband  after 
she  had  left  him ;  but  this  could  not  be  ; 
there  lay  the  keys  on  the  table  ;  the  doors 
had  been  locked  an  hour  before.  Alfred 
was  in  the  library,  and  who  was  with 
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him  ?  Tlicn  it  dawned  on  her  rccollcc-  longed  to  know  all.  Her  husband  sud- 
tion  that  she  had  met  James  going  into  denly  turned  to  her,  and  said: 
the  room  as  she  left  it ;  but  what  could  **  Caroline,  did  not  your  father  mention 
James  moan  by  speaking  of  her  cousin  ?  a  steward  he  could  highly  recommend?” 
He  had  known  him  certainly,  years  ago,  “  Yes,”  she  said,  “  a  man  of  very  gowl 
before  he  went  abroad  with  Sir  Alfr^ ;  character.  I  wish  we  could  get  a  situa- 
but  w'ould  he  mention  him,  even  if  he  tion  for  him.  Do  you  know  of  any  one 
did  speak  of  him,  so  disresiiectfully  as  that  he  would  suit  ?” 

“  Charles  St.  Laurence”  ?  Then,  again,  “  I  want  him  for  ourselves,”  he  replied, 

whoever  spoke  was  in  furious  anger ;  “  Ourselves,”  said  Caroline,  in  astonish- 

James  never  was  known  to  raise  his  voice ;  ment ;  “  where  is  James  going  ?” 
the  more  she  thought,  the  more  bcwil-  “  I  think  he  is  going  to  Australia.  He 

dered  she  became.  “  There  is  some  ill-  has  a  great  deal  of  money  saved,  and  is 

luck  follows  me,  connected  with  him,”  ambitious.  There  he  would  soon  become 
she  stud  distractedly.  Then  in  vain  she  a  rich  man.” 

tried  to  calm  herself  and  think  of  other  “  Then,  I  suppose,”  said  Caroline,  “  my 
things,  but  involuntarily  her  thoughts  poor  little  Flora  goes  with  him.  I  regret 
recurred  to  her  cousin,  and  what  she  had  very  much  to  lose  her ;  but  there  is  no 
just  heard.  She  could  arrive  at  no  satis-  doubt  she  is  very  partial  to  James.” 
fiictory  solution.  What  forced  itself  on  “  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,”  said  Sir  Alfred 
her  mind,  with  vivid  conviction,  was  that  placidly.  “  Do  not  let  her,  if  you  can 
her  cousin  was  living.  Where  or  in  help  it.  James  Forest  is  not  at  all  the 
what  manner  she  could  not  conjecture,  man  calculated  for  that  nice,  gentle,  young 
but  alive  he  was,  she  felt  sure.  woman.” 

At  first  this  gave  her  joy,  but  the  refleo-  This  was  the  first  time  Caroline  had 
tion,  “  there  must  be  something  very  ever  heard  him  6f>eak  disparagingly  of 
strange  about  it,”  she  thought.  Why  James. 

should  he  remain  concealed,  or,  perhaps,  - 

worse — be  deprived  of  his  liberty  ;  guilt 

there  seemed  connected  with  his  abstmee,  C  H  A  P  T  E  II  V  . 

be  it  in  himuJf  or  others.  The  labyrinth 

was  becoming  more  involved.  Her  argu-  a  discovebt. 

ments  only  seemed  to  draw  her  husband 

into  some  indefinite  crime.  “  Oh  !  it  was  Things  went  on  in  their  usual  course, 
better,  far  happier,  that  Charles  had  been,  Caroline  heard  no  more  of  James's  emigra- 
as  we  thougnt,  drowned.”  Stopping  tion,  and  she  never  broached  the  subject 
herself —  “  Wliat  am  I  saying?  —  how  to  her  husband  ;  but  a  change  came  over 
dreadful  1”  She  walked  up  and  down  her  from  the  night  she  had  heard  her 
the  room  in  nervous  excitement  till  she  cousin’s  name  so  mysteriously  mentioned, 
heard  her  husband’s  step ;  then,  snatching  She  lost  her  spirits,  and  became  silent 
a  book  from  the  table,  she  seemed  in-  and  abstracted ;  forever  she  was  ropeat- 
tently  absorbed  by  the  perusal,  determin-  ing  those  two  w’ords,  and  in  vain  divining 
ing  that  he  should  not  sec  a  trace  of  the  a  cause  for  their  utterance.  8he  once 
uneasiness  she  tried  to  conceal.  He  ex-  thought  of  making  Flora  discover  from 
pressed  surprise  at  seeing  her  up  so  late  ;  James  what  he  knew  about  her  cousin,  but 
and  then  drawing  a  chair  to  the  fire  sat  this  again  she  scorned  to  do  ;  her  husband 
close  beside  her,  and  in  great  spirits  en-  must  know  something  about  the  subject, 
tered  into  a  detail  of  some  alterations  and  he  had  never  even  given  her  the 
which  he  was  about  to  make.  She  looked  least  hint  of  it.  He  did  not  w’ish  her  to 
at  liim  in  surprise  ;  there  was  nqt  a  trace  know,  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be  known  ; 
about  him  that  would  lead  her  to  think  and  she  would  trust  him  —  she  could  en- 
he  had  been  engaged  in  any  thing  extra-  tirely  depend  on  him,  but  her  health  gave 
ordinary  or  unpleasant.  She  longed  to  way.  She  got  thin  and  pale ;  but  now 
turn  the  conversation  on  James,  but  her  mind  was  turned  into  another  chan- 
hardly  knew  how  to  accomplish  it.  Her  nel,  which  at  the  time  roused  her,  and 
dread  that  this  man  was  in  some  way  con-  directed  her  thoughts  from  that  which 
nected  with  what  she  had  heard  prevented  only  tended  to  make  her  miserable.  Her 
her  from  recurring  to  him,  and  yet  she  husband  was  taken  ill,  attacked  by  a 
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fever  that  had  been  for  some  time  preva-  j 
lent  in  the  neighborhood.  All  her  atten-  j 
tion  and  care  was  to  nurse  and  watch  him. 
She  never  resigned  her  place  by  his  side, 
or  allowed  any  one  to  relieve  her  in  her 
charge.  Often,  in  the  delirium  of  fever, 
he  fancied  himself  in  some  distant  land, 
totally  unconscious  of  all  around  him,  and 
not  at  all  recognizing  his  wife ;  then  again ' 
he  would  think  his  fhthcr  was  by  his  bed ; 
and  now  he  would  call,  “  Charles  St.  Laur¬ 
ence.”  Caroline  started  and  sprang  to¬ 
wards  him,  but  the  incoherency  with 
which  he  s{)oke  prevented  her  from  under¬ 
standing  aught  but  the  name.  She  would 
walk  up  and  down  the  room,  with  her 
hands  clasped  in  terror  and  dismay,  while 
her  husband  would  continue  one  moment 
calling  on  “  Charles”  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
then  sinking  into  a  low,  melancholy  mur¬ 
mur. 

She  determined,  let  the  consequences 
be  what  they  might,  when  Sir  Alfred  re¬ 
covered,  that  she  would  tell  him  all  she 
h.'ul  heard.  There  Avas  more  distrust  in 
keeping  her  breast  locked  up  from  him, 
.08  she  had  of  late,  than  in  explaining  all, 
and  leaving  the  solving  of  the  difficulty  to 
himself.  Thisdetermin.ation  strengthened 
her :  she  was  enabled  to  attend  him  Avith 
more  com|)osurc  of  mind  than  she  could 
h.ave  done  after  he  had  thus  involuntarily 
alluded  to  the  subject  that  had  for  so  long 
made  her  unhap|)y.  , 

After  some  Aveeks  Sir  Alfred  gradually 
improved,  and  with  returning  health  his  ■ 
spirits  revived,  (’aroline  h.ad  never  knoAvn  I 
him  to  be  so  continuously  cheerful  —  the  | 
sudden  starts  ami  inoo«ly  looks  all  disap-  ! 
peared.  At  first  she  did  not  think  he  I 
Avas  strong  enough  for  her  to  venture  on 
a  subject  that  she  could  not  divest  herself 
from  the  idea  but  that  it  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  his  former  depression.  And 
then,  .as  time  adA’anced,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  past,  she  felt  reluctant 
to  introduce  a  topic  which  might  revive 
old  recollections,  Avith  .all  the  unhappy  j 
effects  .attendant  on  them,  combined  with  I 
an,  indescribjible  horror  that  she  had  of 
finding  the  clue  to  the  mystery,  which  I 
prevented  any  further  allusion  either  to  I 
.lames  or  her  cousin  as  in  any  AA'ay  con¬ 
nected  Avith  him. 

An  invitation  to  join  a  shooting-party 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  Avhich  Sir  Alfred 
received,  determined  him  on  leaving  home 
for  a  time,  as  his  medical  adviser  wished 
that  he  should  strengthen  himself  by 
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change  of  air.  He  was  very  reluctant  to 
go  alone,  as  Caroline  thought  it  advisable 
to  remain  at  home.  Her  father’s  health 
had  been  failing  of  late,  and  she  feared,  at 
his  time,  of  any  sudden  change  taking 
place  in  her  absence.  By  persuasion  and 
entreaty  she  induced  him  to  accept  the 
invitation,  and  Caroline  for  the  first  time 
since  her  marriage,  Avas  separated  from 
her  husband.  For  the  first  few  days  she 
gave  way  to  great  depression,  a  shadow 
seemed  to  be  hanging  over  her — a  dread 
of  some  unknown  approaching  danger. 

Amongst  the  changes  Sir  Alfred  wished 
to  make  in  the  house,  one  was  to  open  a 
door  in  the  library,  that  would  connect  it 
with  Caroline’s  room,  and  so  prevent  the 
circuitous  round  that  was  now  necessary 
to  go  from  one  room  to  the  other. 

These  improvements  Caroline  now  de¬ 
cided  that  she  would  have  completed  be¬ 
fore  his  return,  and  so  give  her  husband 
a  happy  surprise.  The  door  in  the  library 
she  intended  to  have  first  begun,  as  she 
knew  it  was  Avhat  he  was  most  anxious 
about.  She  ordered  the  AA'orkmen  to  be 
ready  to  commence  operations  on  the  en¬ 
suing  morning,  and  the  day  before  pre¬ 
pared  the  room  for  them.  Knowing  her 
husband’s  ])eculiantyof  disliking  his  books 
and  papers  to  be  disturbed,  she  arranged 
them  all  herself ;  she  felt  lighter  and  h.ap- 
pier  than  she  had  done  for  many  a  day, 
as  she  Avent  into  the  library  to  make  these 
neccessary  aiTangements.  She  had  col¬ 
lected  his  books  and  papers,  and  had  them 
carried  into  her  own  room  ;  and  now  the 
only  thing  to  be  removed  AA-as  an  old- 
fashioned  bureau,  that  was  pLoced  exactly 
where  the  door  aa’os  to  be  opened  ;  so  dis¬ 
missing  the  servant  AA’ho  h.ad  assisted  her, 
she  put  his  letters  in  this  desk  previous  to 
moving  it.  While  so  doing,  in  raising  the 
lid  to  pack  the  papers  closer  together,  to 
enable  h(‘r  to  lock  it,  she  presseci  a  spring, 
a  drawer  flew  out  .at  the  side,  which  sur¬ 
prised  her,  as  there  h.ad  been  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  from  the  outside.  She  went 
round  to  close  it ;  but  from  the  small  por¬ 
tion  of  it  that  was  open,  she  saw  it  so 
covered  Avith  dust,  and  a  cobweb  formed 
across  it.  “  Hero  Avas  a  private  drawer, 
in  this  old  piece  of  furniture,  that  had 
been  in  the  family  for  years,  and  no  one 
had  knoAAm  of  its  existence,”  she  thought. 
“  Hoav  astonished  Alfred  would  be  to  dis- 
cover  it.”  And  so  thinking,  she  drew  it 
out  further,  when  she  saw  far,  fer  back,  a 
small  dirk,  and  a  little  cloth,  discolored 
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and  gtained.  She  took  them  out,  and 
went  over  to  the  window,  and  examined 
them.  The  blade  was  spotted  and  rusty: 
she  turned  it  round  and  round ;  the  han¬ 
dle  was  a  curious  one,  with  figures  raised 
on  it,  but  BO  discolored  she  could  hardly 
discern  them.  There  was  a  small  plate  on 
the  hilt,  close  to  the  joining,  where  the 
blade  w'as  inserted,  and  here  she  looked 
for  some  mark  to  discover  its  owner ;  but 
the  plate  was  almost  black,  and  she  could 
see  nothing.  Looking  round  to  find  some¬ 
thing  to  rub  the  plate  with,  she  saw  a 
glove  lined  with  chamois  lying  on  the 
table.  “  This  is  just  what  1  want,”  slie 
said ;  and  turning  out  the  inside  of  the 
glove,  she  breathed  on  the  plate  and 
rubbed  it  hard.  By  degrees  she  saw  the 
form  of  letters  appealing;  she  traced  them 
— C.S.L.,  “  C.S.L.,”  she  repeated  two  or 
three  times  ;  “  whose  can  it  have  been  ? 
There  never  w’as  one  of  Alfred’s  family 
had  those  initials.  I  wonder  for  how 
many  generations  it  has  been  lying  here 
and  then  taking  the  little  cloth  she  held  it 
up  to  the  light.  Why,  tliis  is  a  pocket 
handkerchief,”  she  cried.  Turning  to  the 
comers  she  saw'  on  one  letters.  “  This 
must,  of  course,  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  dirk ;  and  perhaps  the  letters  are 
plainer.”  Drawing  nearer  to  the  w'indow', 
as  the  daylight  was  last  fading,  she  saw  in 
raised  lettere  C.S.L.  “  The  same  letters, 
I  declare  ;  it  must  be  some  Charles,”  she 
said  aloud.  The  sound  of  the  name  seem¬ 
ed  to  recall  some  latent  thought,  for  she 
seized  tlie  handkerchief  and  riveting  her 
eyes  on  the  letters,  then  with  a  low'  cry, 
“STV’  she 'said.  “Yes,  the  ST.  are  to¬ 
gether  ;  it  is  one  word  —  St.  Laurence.” 
She  sunk  dow'n  on  the  nearest  chair, 
speechless,  crushed ;  the  dirk  fell  from 
her  hand  ;  she  heard  an  echo  as  it  re¬ 
sounded  on  the  floor ;  she  could  feel  noth¬ 
ing  ;  a  void  ;  she  looked  round  the  room ; 
all  seemed  strange :  she  w'as  too  much 
stunned  for  even  the  sensations  belonging 
to  grief ;  it  was  as  if  a  weight  had  fallen 
on  her,  and  deprived  her  of  strength. 
Meclianically  she  rose,  left  the  room,  fa.st- 
ening  the  door ;  she  took  the  key  w'ith 
her.  She  w'as  like  one  walking  in  sleep  ; 
her  eyes  staring,  w'ithout  being  conscious 
of  seeing  any  thing.  She  never  rested  or 
set  down  for  a  moment ;  up  and  down 
stairs  from  one  room  into  another,  never 
thinking  her  mind  was  vacant.  If  a  ser¬ 
vant  addressed  her,  it  seemed  an  effort  to 
comprehend  what  he  said.  But  when 


night  came,  and  all  was  dark,  she  had  to 
confine  herself  to  one  room.  By  degrees 
she  felt  consciousness  returning ;  she  gave 
way  to  a  natural  burst  of  grief^  and  sobbed 
aloud.  This  relieved  her ;  she  was  en¬ 
abled  to  think.  “  How  cruel,  cruel,  just 
as  I  thought  all  w'as  right.”  Her  arms 
crossed  on  the  table  before  her,  and  her 
head  raised,  she  W'as  the  picture  of  de- 
i  spair.  “  He  must  be  de.ad,”  she  moaned, 

I  “  and  how' — dead.”  She  sliuddered  all 
I  over.  “  It  %ta*  James ;  it  must  be,” 

:  she  groaned,  as  if  her  heart  w'ould  break ; 
but  though  she  mentioned  James's  name  it 
was  too  plain  a  deeper  thought  lay  hid, 
which  she  dared  not  even  breathe  to  lier- 
I  self ;  then  she  started  up,  and  wringing 
I  her  hands  in  black  despair,  w'ildly  walked 
'  up  and  down.  In  so  doing  she  came  o|i- 
I  posite  her  husband’s  picture.  She  darted 
j  from  it,  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
I  hands,  she  cried :  “  I  shall  never  look  at  it 
I  again ;  I  must  leave  him,  and  never, 
never  see  him  more.”  She  felt  so  utterly 
alone ;  all  her  world  had  been  centreil 
in  her  husliand ;  he  had  been  her  ideal  of 
honor,  truth,  and  uprightness ;  how'  she 
{  had  trusted  in  him  ;  looked  up  to  him  in 
I  every  thing.  And  now'  what  had  he 
'  done  ?  The  idol  was  shattered,  and  her 
,  happiness  lay  withered  beside  it.  The 
I  dream  was  over ;  there  wjis  a  gulf  be- 
[  tw'een  them.  This  thought  was  more  bit- 
;  ter  than  all.  She  groaned  in  utter  misery  ; 

;  her  head  sunk  on  her  arm ;  and  in  this 
I  state,  thoroughly  exhausted  she  dropped 
j  asleep.  The  present  was  forgotten  ;  she 
;  dreamt  of  days  gone  by  ;  of  the  happy 
1  day  she  and  Alfred  walked  by  the  river’s 
{  side ;  his  love  and  tenderneas  for  her  ; 
i  those  words  to  w'hich  she  had  listened, 
j  and  to  which  her  heart  re8|>onded  with 
]  burning  emotion — all  w'as  impressed  w  ith 
i  vivid  reality. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  dreams 
which  represent  scenes  in  the  imagination 
'  or  fancy  are  easily  dispelled  when  one 
'  awakes ;  not  so  with  those  that  revive 
I  feelings  or  senstations  —  they  retain  their 
1  influence  w  ith  a  tenacity  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  shake  off.  And  so  it  was  with  Ca¬ 
roline.  As  she  awoke  from  her  slumber, 
she  closed  her  eyes  to  recall  the  sweet 
sensations  she  had  experienced,  and 
}  stretched  out  her  hand  to  feel  was  her 
I  husband  near.  The  movement  recalled 
I  her,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  round 
I  frightened,  when  she  remembered  ail ; 
I  but  she  had  undergone  a  change  —  she 
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clung  now  as  much  to  the  thought  of  her  1 
husband,  as  before  she  had  turned  from  ; 
him.  What  was  the  world  to  her  with¬ 
out  him  ?  Was  he  not  her  hmband,  her 
ofen  f  He  loved  her  as  ever — there  were  j 
his  letters,  the  eager,  longing,  burning  de-  i 
sire  to  be  with  her  again.  “  We  arc  all 
to  each  other,”  she  sai<i.  “  If  he  has  done  ; 
wrong,  concealed  another’s  crime — or — or  | 
done  worse — I  will  share  the  consequences 
with  him — I  will  weary  heaven  with  pr.ay- 
ers  for  him,  and  I  will  guard  him  with 
my  life.”  Grasping  this  thought :  “  yes, 
this  will  be  an  object  to  live  for ;  weak 
and  woman  as  I  am,  I  will  —  I  must  save 
him.”  So  saying,  she  lighted  her  taper, 
and  opening  the  door,  she  listened  if  all 
was  hushed  ;  then  she  crept  down  stairs, 
and  noiselessly  opened  the  library  door. 
All  was  as  she  had  left  it.  Not  hesitating 
a  moment,  she  steadily  closed  the  drawer 
of  the  bureau,  locked  the  desk,  snatched 
up  the  dirk  and  handkerchief,  and  left  the 
room ;  these  she  concealed  and  waited 
till  morning.  What  a  new  existence  di<l 
she  rise  to.  Every  thing  seemed  altered, 
even  her  very  ap|>earance ;  there  was 
nothing  to  remind  her  of  the  past,  except 
her  love  to  her  husband  —  this  increased. 
She  longed  so  ardently  for  his  return,  and 
yet  she  would  not  ask  him  back ;  she 
feared  his  remarking  the  alteration  in  her.  : 
“He  must  not  see  me  changed,”  she  ! 
thought ;  “  he  must  never  susjwct  that  / 

know" -  Sir  Alfred  did  return.  He  i 

clasped  her  in  his  arms ;  she  could  not  re-  | 
strain  herself;  her  feelings  overpowered  ' 
her,  and  in  a  flood  of  tears  her  head  sunk 
on  his  shoulder.  Sir  Alfred  was  alarmed; 
he  held  her  from  him,  and  parting  the 
hair  on  her  forehead,  he  looked  at  her. 

“My  poor  child.  Caroline,  dearest, 
how  .altered  you  are  !  You  must  be  ill  — 
suffering  when  I  was  .away,  and  not  let 
me  know.  I  must  never  leave  you  again.” 

“  Promise  me  that,”  she  cried  eagerly, 
“  wherever  you  go  take  me  ;  let  me  be 
always  with  you.  Alfred,  dear  Alfred, 
proTnise  me  that.” 

She  never  could  bear  him  out  of  her 
sight ;  even  if  he  went  out  to  ride  alone, 
she  was  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  till  his 
return.  The  nervous  excitement,  and  the 
effort  she  m.ade  to  conceal  her  grief,  and 
exert  herself  before  her  husband,  caused  a 
violent  reaction  in  her  when  she  had  not 
the  restraining  influence  of  his  presence. 
She,  who  had  been  always  active,  and  the 
life  of  the  house,  now  became  perfectly 


listless ;  resigned  all  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  to  Flora,  and  became  quite  passive 
in  her  hands,  even  as  regarded  her  per¬ 
sonal  adornments.  Tliis  great  change  in 
her  mistress  was  observed  by  Flora,  but 
she  assigned  another  reason,  little  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  shadow  that  hung  over  her. 


CIIAIT'ER  VI. 

A  lover’s  quarrei.,  with  other  matters. 

'  One  day  as  Flora  was  going  up  stairs, 
she  met  James  just  as  he  w.a3  leaving  his 
master’s  study ;  he  did  not  at  first  per¬ 
ceive  her ;  he  seemed  to  be  greatly  an¬ 
noyed,  and  was  muttering  something  in¬ 
audible.  He  started  as  he  came  close  to 
her,  and  asked  her  would  she  turn  into 
I  the  housekeeper’s  room,  as  he  wanted  to 
!  say  a  word  to  her.  At  first  she  was  re¬ 
luctant,  for  of  late  she  had,  according  to 
her  mistress’s  advice,  rather  avoided  him, 
but,  on  his  pressing  her  in  an  excited 
I  manner  so  unusual  to  him,  she  complied. 
As  they  entered  the  room,  ho  clapped  the 
J  door  angrily,  saying  under  his  breathj:  “  I 
can  stand  this  no  longer,  and  will  leave 
him  and  his  affairs  forever ;  that  cursed 
woman  is  the  cause  of  all  this  change.” 

Flora,  a-stonished,  said  :  “James,  has 
any  thing  happened  to  annoy  you  ?  I  never 
saw  you  put  out  before.” 

“  Annoy  me  !’’  he  answered.  “  There 
are  nothing  but  annoyances  from  morning 
till  night ;  a  man  can  not  do  his  business 
without  interference.  I  trill  not  stand  it ; 
j  I  have  made  uji  my  mind  to  le.ave  this  ira- 
j  mediately.  W  hat  I  wish  to  ask  you,  how 
I  soon  could  you  be  ready  for  us  to  start 
for  Australia  ?” 

“O  James!”  she  said  blushing,  “I 
don’t  think  that  coidd  be.” 

“  What,”  he  cried,  “  you  did  not  object 
I  when  I  mentioned  it  some  months  ago ; 
what  has  made  you  change  your  mind 
now  ?” 

Poor  Flora  looked  very  timidly  down, 
twisted  the  end  of  her  apron  in  her  fin¬ 
gers  ;  she  seemed  afraid  of  hurting 
James’s  feelings,  or  that  he  should  think 
she  had  treated  him  badly.  In  a  hesitating 
manner  she  said :  “  When  you  spoke  of 
Australia  before,  you  said  nothing  posi¬ 
tive  ;  and  besides,  things  are  changed.  I 
could  not — would  not  leave  my  lady,  ill 
as  she  is  now.” 
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James  darted  across  the  room,  and  i 
seizing  her  arm  as  in  a  vice,  **  Tell  me, 
girl,’'  he  shouted,  has  she,  your  mistress,  | 
been  tampering  with  your  feelings  to-  i 
wards  me  ?  You  are  not  the  same  as 
you  w’ere  tw'o  months  ago.”  1 

She  looked  up  at  him,  frightened  terri-  i 
bly  at  his  manner,  so  extraordinary  in  { 
him.  He  seemed  to  perceive  this,  for  he  | 
immediately  changed,  let  go  his  hold  of ; 
her  arm,  and  said  quietly  :  “  You  know,  j 
Flora,  she  has  crossed  me  in  every  thing,  j 
turned  my  master  against  me,  and  now'  j 
yoM.”  I 

She  saw'  him  tremble  as  he  said  this  ;  | 
but  he  turned  his  back  tow’ards  her  and 
went  to  the  fire-place,  and  covered  his 
face  W’ith  liis  hand.  She  felt  greatly  for 
him.  That  she  loved  him  she  could  not  ; 
deny ;  and  it  was  only  her  mistress’s  con-  , 
slant  entreaties  to  her  lately  th.it  had  in¬ 
duced  her  to  alter  her  conduct  towards 
him.  She  thought  tliat,  perhaps,  it  was 
James’s  manner  that  W'as  the  cause  of 
Lord  Douglass’s  dislike,  and  if  she  could 
only  jwrsuade  him  to  court  his  mistress,  ' 
all  might  yet  go  on  well.  She  could  not  ' 
bear  the  idea  of  marrying  him  against  her  I 
mistress’s  wish;  but,  in  time,  if  James  , 
would  only  be  led  by  her.  Lady  Douglass 
w'ould  then  see  him  as  he  really  was. 
With  this  idea  in  her  mind  she  W'ent  over  ' 
to  him,  and  gently  laying  her  hand  on  his  i 
shoulder. 

“  James,”  she  said,  “  you  judge  my  lady 
too  rashly.  Why  should  you  think  she  ' 
has  turned  Sir  Alfred  against  you  ?”  1 

“  Because  I  know'  it,”  he  answ'cred,  I 
without  moving.  “  He  h.os  never  been  : 
the  same  since  she  crossed  the  door.”  ! 

“  It  was  only  yesterday,”  she  continued,  ' 
“I  heard  her  begging  off  Jones,  though  , 
he  stole  the  oats ;  but  the  moment  he  ac-  j 
know'ledged  it,  she  made  Sir  Alfred  for¬ 
give  him.  There  never  w'as  a  gentler  or  ' 
kinder  being  than  she  is.” 

“  Why,”  said  he,  turning  tow'ards  her, 
“  It  is  not  long  since  I  heard  you,  your¬ 
self,  say  that  you  never  saw'  any  one  so 
altered  as  she  is.  Ay,  and  I  remember 
you  were  crying,  too,  after  one  of  your 
very  gentle  mistress's  scoldings.” 

Flora  stopped  for  a  moment  to  remem¬ 
ber. 

“  Oh  !  altered,”  said  she  ;  “  so  she  is, 
indeed.  I  don’t  think  she  W'as  ever  the 
same,  exactly,  since  her  cousin’s  death,  or 
disappearance.  I  can  never  forget  tliat 
evening ;  she  W'as  like  one  distracted.” 


“  Her  cousin’s,”  he  said,  with  interest. 
“  Why,  w'hat  had  to  do  with  him  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  I  am  sure,”  she  said. 
“  Perhaps  she  liked  him  ;  but  no,  that  she 
did  not — much,  at  least.  It  w'as  her  na¬ 
turally  gentle  disposition ;  and  her  kind¬ 
ness  to  his  sister  after,  that  was  more  than 
I  can  describe.” 

Just  then  the  bell  rung,  and  she  left 
hastily  to  answer  her  mistress’s  summons. 
After  she  had  quitted  the  room,  James 
stood  in  the  same  position  without  moving 
a  limb.  A  bystander  might  have  ob¬ 
served  a  variety  of  expression  passing 
over  his  countenance.  Ho  was  wrapped 
in  deep  meditation,  and  occasionally  a 
triumphant,  fiend-like  sneer  passed  over 
his  hard-chiseled  lips ;  then,  clapping  his 
clenched  hand  on  tlie  mantel-piece — “  It 
will  do,”  he  said.  “  llie  first  step  is  taken 

in  the  road  that  leads  to - and  with 

a  hoarse  laugh  he  left  the  room. 

James  determined  to  renew  his  conver¬ 
sation  with  Flora  at  the  earliest  opportu¬ 
nity.  He  must  get  a  decided  answ'er. 
Her  refusal,  and  the  reason  she  assigned 
for  it,  enraged  him  to  the  last  degree.  He 
loved  her  really;  .and,  in  the  selfishness  of 
his  nature,  had  long  looked  forward  to 
being  won  to  better  things  by  Ijer  gentle 
influence.  James  had  to  wait,  for  “  the 
earliest  opiMirtunity”  did  not  occur  till 
nearly  a  week  after  his  last  interview. 
On  the  follow'ing  Saturday  evening,  as  he 
was  crossing  the  pass.age,  the  door  of  the 
house-keeper’s  room  was  lying  o|)en,  and 
he  saw  Flora  arranging  some  linen  that 
she  was  lifting  from  a  h.asket  into  one  of 
the  presses  in  the  room.  He  advanced 
and  offered  to  assist  her,  saying  :  “  I 
hope.  Flora,  you  have  thought  over  what 
I  said  to  you  the  other  day.” 

“  I  have,”  she  answered  ;  “  but,  James, 
it  is  out  of  the  question.  It  would  be 
more  than  ungrateful  of  me  to  leave  my 
lady  now ;  she  depends  on  me  for  every 
thing.” 

“  Again  at  that,”  he  said  ;  “  Flora,  you 
don’t  know'  how'  much  hangs  on  your  de¬ 
cision  ;  beware,  before  you  make  up  your 
mind.  It  is  not  yoti  I  blame.  It  will  be 
'  the  worst  day  she  ever  saw'  that  decides 
you  against  me.  No !  don’t  try  to  de- 
I  ceive  me ;  I  know'  well  enough.  Don’t 
]  you  recollect  the  day  I  met  you  crying 
I  coming  out  of  her  room  ;  it  was  some  of 
her  cursed  advice,  .as  you  call  it — trying 
:  to  set  you  against  me.” 

1  “O  James!”  she  cried;  “indeed  it 
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was  not  at  that  I  was  crying.  She  never  “  Flora,  will  you  do  one  thing  for  me — 
breathed  vour  name  to  me  then.  I  o.an  don’t  mention  my  wish  to  go  to  Australia, 
tell  you  the  whole  circumstance.  I  was  or  your — your  refusal  of  me  to  any  one  ?” 
arranging  my  lady’s  things  iniherward-  “James,  how  could  you  think  I  would?” 
robe,  when  I  saw  a  paper  parcel  wrap|)ed  “  And  will  you  just  let  me  see  that  dag- 

up,  which  felt  heavy.  I  thought  it  must  |  ger,  only  for  one  moment?”  he  continu^ 
have  been  some  of  the  silver  spoons  that  !  hesitatingly. 

had  been  jmt  in  there  in  mistake,  and  I  j  “  What  dagger  ?”  she  said,  <^uite  for- 
opened  the  paper  to  see — it  was  an  old-  getting.  “  Is  it  that  little,  old  thing  I  saw 

fashioned  little  dagger  and  a - ”  the  other  day  ?” 

“A  what !”  cried  James,  interrupting  {  “  Yes,  yes,  that  very  one,”  he  answered 

her.  impatiently. 

“  Nothing  but  a  small  d.agger,”  she  said.  {  “  What  on  earth  do  you  want  with  it  ?” 

“  Not  one  she  was  going  to  kill  herself  or  i  “Nothing  particular.  ITiere  was  a  val- 

any  Inwly  else  with.  You  need  not  look  uable  one  lost  that  belonged  to  Sir  Al¬ 
so  astonished,  lor  it  was  an  ohl,  rusty  fred’s  uncle,  some  years  ago ;  a  poor  fel- 
thing.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  she  was  low,  too,  was  accused  of  taking  it,  and 
angry  at  iny  opening  the  parcel  that  w.is  suflfered  for  it.  I  only  want  to  look  at  it ; 
tied  up,  and  sjwke  more  sharply  to  me  |  it  can  do  harm,”  he  said, 
than  she  had  ever  done  belbre,  Tliat  is  “I  don’t  like,”  she  said,  “  taking  any 

the  whole  truth.”  ,  thing  out  of  my - ” 

When  she  hK)ked  up  she  ]>erceived  that  “Oh!  I  knew  that.  Well,  Flora,  be- 
Jaines  had  not  l>een  attending  to  the  hit-  ware  ;  you  are  .always  putting  your  mis¬ 
ter  part  of  her  sentence  at  all;  but  he  tress  l>etween  us and  lie  turned  to  leave 
looked  black  as  midnight,  and  had  his  ,  the  room. 

eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  j  “  O  J  imes !”  she  cried,  “  you  make 

“  Diui’t  look  so,  James ;  you  frighten  I  me  miserable.  I  will  do  this  for  you  ;  but 

me,”  she  said.  !  I  feel — I  know' — I  am  doing  wrong.” 

“  Flora,”  he  said  excitedly,  but  w'ith  a  j  So  saymg  she  left  the  room  to  get  what 
gre.at  effort  of  assumed  calmiu'ss;  “once  he  had  asked  for.  As  she  left  him,  James 
more — will  you  come  with  me  immediate- 1  walked  to  the  window'.  His  face  was 
ly  ?  There  can  be  no  delay.  W e  can  live  deadly  pale  ;  he  looked  like  one  who  was 
very  happily  far  away  from  this.  Come,  held  back  by  some  invisible  hand  on  the 

liefuseme,  and - ”  He  seemed  to  hang  threshold  of  a  fearful  danger.  Another 

on  the  answer  she  would  give.  She  was  step  and  he  w'as  past  hope, 
silent  a  moment ;  ho  bent  ilow'n,  not  to  I  “  She  has  taken  all  from  me,”  he  said 
lose  a  word  of  what  she  might  say.  bitterly ;  “and  now  the  last — the  only  one 

“  No,  James,”  she  whispered  ;  “I  can  that  couhl  have  made  me  a  better  man — 
not — I  dare  not.”  the  one  btfmg  in  the  world  I  cared  for. 

He  never  answered,  but  walked  up  and  It  is  too  late — too  late.” 
down  the  room ;  there  seemed  to  be  some  He  heard  Flora’s  step  and  w’ent  to  meet 
terrible  struggle  w  ithin  him.  At  last,  as  her  at  the  door. 

if  his  resolution  w’as  taken,  he  muttered:  “Quick,  quick,”  she  said;  “I  am  call- 

“  I  am  driven  to  it.  It  is  htr  own  doing.”  ed ;”  and,  leaving  the  parcel  in  his  hand, 
He  stood  before  Flora  a  moment,  as  she  she  ran  back, 
was  stoopeil  over  the  basket — 
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As  an  embellishment  of  the  present 
number  of  the  Eclectic,  we  present  a 
rare  and  remarkable  portrait  of  England’s 
renowned  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  “England’s 
Maiden  Queen,”  as  she  preferred  to  be 
called.  It  is  a  fitting  companion  print  to 
the  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in 
our  last  number.  lloth  were  women  of 
fame,  filling  large  chapters  in  the  history 
of  England.  We  reproduce  their  por¬ 
traits,  beautifully  engrared  by  the  admir¬ 
able  skill  of  Mr.  Sartain,  both  as  sj>eci- 
mens  of  art  and  as  illustrations  of  their 
personal  history,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
interest  our  readers. 

The  costume  and  drapery  of  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  portrait  will  strike  the  eye  as  curious 
and  strange.  The  whole  aspect  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  person  and  the  age  in  which 
she  held  a  position  so  exalted  and  con¬ 
spicuous.  In  an  age  which  delighted  in 
the  pictorial  riddles  of  inexhaustible  alle¬ 
gory,  it  is  perhaps  not  very  strange  that 
she  should  have  adopted  this  mode  of  dis¬ 
playing  such  devices ;  still  less  that  one 
of  the  vainest  women  in  the  w'orld  should 
have  invented  or  accepted  such  as  might 
attribute  to  herself  the  beneficence  and 
splendor  of  the  sun,  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  most 
acute  and  watchful  organs  of  the  human 
frame.  The  serpent,  the  eyes  and  ears  so 
curiously  conspicuous  upon  her  robe,  as  if 
looking  and  listening,  indicate  assumptions 
of  intelligence,  such  as  we  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  on  any  other  portrait. 
Her  wardrobe,  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
contained  more  than  two  thousand  dresses 
of  the  fashions  of  all  countries,  of  all 
times,  and  of  all  contrivances  that  busy 
fancy  could  suggest. 

The  portrait  is  taken  from  the  collection 
of  the  most  noble  the  Marquis  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  at  Hatfield,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  great  value  of  this  illustrious  personage. 
Zucchero,  the  original  painter  of  this  por¬ 
trait  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  employed  in 
France  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrmne. 
From  France  he  came  over  to  England 
in  1574,  and  while  here  painted  several 
fine  portraits,  particularly  one  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  His  stay  was  short,  writes 


Waljwle,  as  he  was  offended  with  our 
religion.  He  went  to  Spain,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Philip  II.  to  paint  frescoes  in 
the  Escurial. 

W e  have  given  this  brief  sketch  of  the 
portrait,  to  which  we  add  a  brief  outline 
of  her  life,  as  being  all  that  our  room  will 
permit,  and  all  that  may  be  necessary,  as 
most  of  our  readera  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  her  history. 

Eliziibeth,  Queen  of  England,  was  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  his  second 
wife,  Anne  Boleyn.  She  was  born  at 
Greenwich,  the  seventh  of  September, 
1533.  She  was  not  three  years  old  there¬ 
fore  when  her  mother  was  brought  to  the 
block  in  May,  1536.  In  1535,  a  negotia¬ 
tion  was  entered  into  for  the  marriage  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  the 
third  son  of  Fr.ancis  I.  of  France  ;  but  it 
M  as  broken  off  before  any  agreement  M'as 
come  to.  In  1546  also,  Henry  proposed 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  M'ith  the  view 
of  breaking  off  a  match  then  contemplated 
betM’een  the  Emperor’s  son,  the  Prince  of 
Spain,  afteru  ards  Philip  II.,  M’ith  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  French  King,  that  Philip  should 
marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ;  but  neither 
alliance  took  place.  In  1550,  in  the  reign 
of  EdM’ard  VI.,  it  M’as  proposed  that 
Elizabeth  should  be  married  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Christian  III.  of  Denmark  ;  but  the 
negotiation  seems  to  have  been  stopped 
by  her  refusal  to  consent  to  the  match. 

Camden  gives  the  folloM’ing  account  of 
the  situation  and  employments  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  at  this  period  of  her  life,  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  history  of  her  reign.  “  She 
M'as  both,”  he  says,  “  in  great  grace  and 
favor  with  King  Edward,  her  brother,  as 
likewise  in  singular  esteem  M'ith  the  no¬ 
bility  and  people ;  for  she  M’as  of  admirable 
beauty,  and  M’ell  deserving  a  crown,  of  a 
modest  gravity,  excellent  M'it,  royal  soul, 
happy  memory,  and  indefat  igably  given 
to  the  study  of  learning ;  insomuch,  as 
before  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age  she 
understood  M’ell  the  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian  tongues,  and  had  an  indifferent 
knoM’ledge  of  the  Greek.  Neither  did 
she  neglect  music,  so  far  as  it  became  a 
princess,  being  able  to  sing  sweetly,  and 
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])Iay  h.aiulsomely  on  the  lute.  With  j  Secretary  of  State  from  1573  till  his  death 
llojrer  Ascham,  who  was  her  tutor,  she  !  in  1590,  and  was,  all  the  time  they  were 
read  over  Melancthon’s  Common- Places,  \  in  office  together,  the  confidential  liriend 
all  Tullv,  a  great  part  of  the  histories  of  and  chief  assistant  of  Cecil  the  Premier. 
Titus  tivius,  certain  select  orations  of  The  affair  to  M-hich  Elizabeth  first  ap- 
Isocrates,  Sophocles’  Tragedies,  and  the  ;  plied  her  attention  on  coming  to  the 
New  Testament  in  Creek,  etc.  i  throne,  and  that  in  connection  with 

On  the  death  of  Edward,  Camden  says  I  which  all  the  transactions  of  her  reign 
that  an  attempt  was  made  by  Dudley  to  must  be  viewed,  Avas  the  settlement  of 
induce  Elizabeth  to  resign  her  title  to  the  the  national  religion.  The  opinions  of 
crown  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  certain  .  Cecil  strongly  concurred  with  her  own 
lands  to  be  settled  on  her :  her  rei)ly  Avas,  ,  in  favor  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  to 
“  that  her  elder  sister,  the  Lady  Mary,  i  which  also  undoubtedly  the  great  mass 
Avas  first  to  be  agreed  withal ;  for  as  long  '  of  the  people  Avere  attached.  Tlie  Pro¬ 
as  the  sal<l  Lady  Mary  lived  she,  for  her  testants  alike  in  Scotland,  in  France,  and 
part,  couhl  challenge  no  right  at  all.”  At  in  the  Netherl.ands,  (then  subject  to  the 
Mary’s  coronation,  in  October,  1553,  ac- 1  dominion  of  Philip,)  regarded  Elizabeth 
cording  to  Ilolinshed,  as  the  (^ueen  rode  as  firmly  bound  to  their  cause  by  her  oAvn 
through  the  city  toAvards  Westminster,  :  interests ;  and  she  on  her  part  kept  a 
the  chariot  in  Avhich  she  sat  Avas  folloAved  Avatchful  eye  on  the  religious  and  political 
by  another  “  luaving  a  covering  of  cloth  i  contentions  of  all  these  countries,  with  a 
of  sih’er,  all  Avhite,  and  si.v  horses  tra])ped  ;  view  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
Avith  the  like,  Avhercin  sate  the  Lady  Eliza- '  the  Protest.ant  party,  by  every  species  of 
both  and  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleve.”  i  countenance  and  aid  short  of  actually 
From  this  time  Elizabeth,  Avho  had  j  making  Avar  in  their  behalf.  With  the 
been  brought  up  in  their  religion,  became  ^  Protestant  government  in  Scotland,  Avhich 
the  hope  of  the  Protestant  party.  Her  h.ad  deposed  and  imprisoned  the  Queen, 
position,  however,  Avas  one  of  great  diffi- 1  she  Av.as  in  oj)en  and  intimate  alliance  ;  in 
culty.  At  first  she  refused  to  .attend  her  |  favor  of  the  French  Huguenots  she  at  one 
sister  to  mass,  endeavoring  to  soothe  ;  time  negotiated  or  threatened,  at  another 
Mary  by  appe.aling  to  her  compassion  ;  ,  even  Avent  the  length,  scarcely  with  any 
after  some  time,  however,  she  yielded  an  j  concealment,  of  affording  them  pecuniary 
outward  compliance.  The  death  of  Mary  ;  assistance ;  and  Avhen  the  people  of  the 
took  place  on  the  seventeenth  of  Xovem-  Netherlands  at  length  rose  in  reA’olt 
ber,  1558.  Elizabeth  came  to  London  on  '  against  the  oppressive  government  of 
Wednesday  the  tAventy-third :  she  Avas  Philip,  although  she  refused  the  soa’C- 
met  by  all  the  bishops  in  a  body  at  High-  reignty  of  their  country,  Avhich  they  of- 
gate,  and  escorte*!  by  an  immense  multi-  fered  to  her,  she  lent  them  money,  and 
tude  of  people  of  all  ranks  to  the  metro-  in  various  other  ways  openly  expressed 
polls,  AA'here  she  took  up  her  lodgings  at  i  her  8ym|tathy  and  good-will, 
the  residence  of  Lord  North,  in  the  !  The  (jueen  of  Scots  w.as  put  to  death 
Charter  House.  On  the  afternoon  of  in  1587,  by  an  .act  of  Avhich  it  is  easier  to 
Monday,  the  tAventy-eighth,  she  made  a  defend  the  st.ate  policy  than  either  the 
progress  through  the  city  in  a  chariot  to  'justice  or  the  legality.  Elizabeth  died  on 
the  roy.al  palace  of  the  Tower.  '  the  tAventy-fourth  of  March,  1603,  in  the 

Elizabeth  Avas  twenty-five  years  of  ago  '  seventieth  year  of  her  age  and  the  forty- 
Avhen  she  came  to  the  throne ;  and  one  of  fifth  of  her  reign.  One  of  the  first  re- 
her  earliest  acts  of  roy.alty,  by  Avhich,  as  (piests  addressed  to  her  by  the  Parliament 
Camden  remark.s,  she  gave  proof  of  a  pru-  after  she  came  to  the  throne  was  that  she 
dence  .aboA’e  her  years,  Avas  Avhat  we  should  Avould  marry ;  but  for  rea.sons  Avhich  AA'ere 
noAv  call  the  appointment  of  her  ministers,  probably  various,  though  with  regard  to 
Cecil  became  Lord  High  Treasurer  on  the  ■  their  precise  nature  we  are  rather  left  to 
doiith  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  in  specuhation  and  conjecture  than  possessed 
1572,  and  continued  to  be  Elizabeth’s  of  any  8.atisfactory  information,  she  per- 
j)rincipal  .adviser  till  his  death  in  1598.  ;  slsted  in  remaining  single  to  the  end  of 
Of  the  other  persons  Avho  served  .as  min- !  her  days.  Yet  she  coquetted  with  many 
isters  during  Eliz.abeth’s  long  reign,  by  i  suitors  almost  to  the  last.  In  1571,  pro- 
far  the  most  Avorthy  of  note  was  Sir  ,  posals  were  made  by  Catherine  de’  Medici 
Francis  Walsingh.am,  who  Avas  principal  '  for  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  her 
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son  Charles  IX.,  and  afterwards  in  suc¬ 
cession  with  her  two  younger  sons,  Hen¬ 
ry,  t)uke  of  Anjou,  (afterwards  Henri 
III.,)  and  Francis,  Duke  of  Alen<,'on,  (af¬ 
terwards  Duke  of  Anjou.)  'ftie  last 
match  w’as  again  strongly  pressed  some 
years  after  ;  and  in  1581  the  arrangement 
for  it  had  been  all  but  brought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion,  when,  at  the  la.st  moment,  Eliza¬ 
beth  drew  back,  declining  to  sign  the 
marriage  articles,  after  she  had  taken  up 
the  pen  for  the  purpose.  Very  soon  after 
the  death  of  Leicester,  the  young  Robert 
Devereux,  E.arl  of  Essex,  Avhose  mother 
Leicester  had  married,  was  taken  into  the 
same  fevor  that  had  been  so  long  enjoyed 
by  the  deceased  nobleman ;  and  his  ten¬ 
ure  of  the  royal  partiality  lasted,  with 
some  intermissions,  till  he  destroyed  him¬ 
self  by  his  own  hot-headedness  and  vio¬ 
lence.  He  was  executed  for  a  frantic  at¬ 
tempt  to  excite  an  insurrection  against 
the  government  in  1601.  Eliz.al»eth,  how¬ 
ever,  never  recovered  from  this  shock ; 
and  she  m.ay  be  said  to  have  sejiled  her 
own  sentence  of  death  in  signing  the 
death-warrant  of  Essex. 

Both  the  personal  character  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  the  character  of  her  government 
have  been  estimated  very  differently  by 
w'riters  of  opposite  p.artie8.  That  she  had 
great  qualities  will  hardly  be  disputed  by 
any'  one  who  duly  reflects  on  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  position  she  occupied,  the  con- 
sumnute  policy  and  success  with  which 
she  directed  her  course  through  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  beset  her  on  all  sides,  the  cour¬ 
age  and  strength  of  heart  th.at  never  failed 
her,  the  imposing  attitude  she  maintained 
in  the  ey^es  of  foreign  nations,  .and  the  ad¬ 
miration  .and  pride  of  which  she  w.as  the 
object  at  home.  She  w'as  undeniably  en¬ 
dowed  with  great  good  sense,  and  with  a 
true  feeling  of  what  became  her  pl.ace. 
'Fhe  w’eakuesses,  and  also  the  more  for¬ 


bidding  fc.aturcs  of  her  character,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  so  obvious  as  scarcely'  to 
require  to  be  specified. 

Her  literary'  knowledge  was  certainly 
very  considerable;  but  of  her  composi¬ 
tions  (a  few  of  which  are  in  verse)  none 
are  of  much  v.aluo,  nor  evidence  any  very 
sni)orior  ability',  with  the  exception  j>er- 
h.aps  of  some  of  her  speeches  to  the  Par¬ 
liament.  A  list  of  the  pieces  attributed 
to  her  may  be  found  in  \Val|»ole’8  lioyal 
and  Noble  Authors. 

Her  reign,  take  it  .all  in  .all,  w'as  a  happy 
as  well  as  a  glorious  one  for  England. 
The  kingdom  under  her  government  ac¬ 
quired  and  maintained  a  higher  and  more 
influential  ))lace  among  the  Slates  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  principally  by  policy',  th.an  it  had 
ever  been  raised  to  by  the  most  successful 
military  exertions  of  former  ages.  Com¬ 
merce  flourished  and  made  great  advances, 
and  wealth  w.as  much  more  extensively' 
and  rapidly  diffused  among  the  body  of 
the  people  than  at  any  former  period.  It 
is  the  feeling  of  progress,  rather  than  any 
degree  of  actual  attainment,  th.at  keeps  a 
nation  in  spirits ;  and  this  feeling  every 
thing  cons])ired  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts 
of  the  English  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  ; 
even  the  remembrance  of  the  stormy 
times  of  their  fathers,  from  which  they 
had  escaped,  lending  its  aid  to  highten 
the  charm  of  the  present  calm.  To  these 
happy  circumstances  of  the  national  condi¬ 
tion  was  ow'ing,  almve  all,  .an<l  destined  to 
survive  all  their  other  products,  the  rich 
n.ative  literature,  more  especially  in  poetiy 
.and  the  drama,  which  now  rushed  up,  as  if 
from  the  tillage  of  a  virgin  soil,  covering 
the  land  with  its  perennial  fruit  and 
flowers.  ‘Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher,  ILaleigh  and  Bacon, 
and  many  other  eminently  distinguished 
names,  gained  their  earliest  celebrity  in 
the  Elizabethan  age. 
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“Steam  Superseded.” — Dr.  A.  H.  Ensman,  of 
Stettin, 'proposes,  as  a  substitute  for  steam,  carbonic 
arid  in  the  solid  form,  and  anticipates  that  his 
discovery  (?)  will  lead  to  the  navi^tion  of  the 
atmosphere  with  Imlloons.  It  is  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  Thilorier  succeeded  in  producinf; 
solid  carbonic  acid,  and  the  process  of  making  it 
has  since  been  much  8im|>lified  by  Faraday  and 
Natterer.  Faraday  has  stated  that  carlmnic  acid 
is  a  singular  substance,  on  account  of  the  high 
pressure  which  emanates  from  it  in  passing  from 
the  solid  state :  there  is  nothing  eqmtl  to  it 
in  this  respect.  Its  vapor  is  said  to  have  an 
enormous  ])ressure  which  increases  with  its 
temperature.  At  rero,  it  is  equal  to  23  at¬ 
mospheres;  at  16  degrees,  to  2t>  atmospheres; 
and  at  82  degrees,  to  38  atmospheres.  The  only 
diftieulty  was  the  production  of  the  solid  acid 
in  sutheient  quantities;  but  Natterer  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  several  pounds  at  once,  and 
his  apparatus,  which  will  stand  a  pressure  of 
2<X)0  atmospheres,  is  now  soldnt  Vienna  for  £10. 
We  arc  not  told  the  cost  per  ]M>und  of  the  acid, 
nor  its  economy  as  compared  with  steam. — 
Builder. 

A  Terrible  Enoime  or  DESTRurnos. — A  disco¬ 
very  which  occupies  the  '  Emperor  of  the  French 
for  the  moment,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  same  nature,  is  a  new  machine  for 
the  arming  of  ships  of  war,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
most  terrible  engine  of  destruction  yet  invented. 
This  machine  consists  in  a  combination  of  a  whole 
broadsiile,  being  constructed  so  as  to  be  fired  at 
once,  and  to  be  directed  to  any  given  p«>int,  so  that 
no  enemy’s  ship,  however  powerful,  could  resist 
the  shock,  which  would  sink  a  whole  fleet  if 
within  range.  The  contrivance  is  said  to  bo  an 
improvement  on  the  infernal  machine  of  Fieschi, 
which  you  must  remember  was  a  radius  of  small 
guns.  So  that  you  see  even  treason  has  its  uses, 
and  if  tlie  Ficschi  artillery  lie  but  charged  with  the 
Orsinl  shell,  why  then  destruction  of  life  will  be 
achieved  upon  the  grandest  scale !  The  machine 
— which  as  yet  liears  no  name — is  to  be  acted  upon 
by  electricity,  as  no  gunner  could  withstand  the 
recoil  (?)  As  the  rcfiorter  of  the  superb  inven¬ 
tion  naively  exclaims;  “  Here  is  an  invention 
which  will  leave  far  behind  it  the  famous  Arm¬ 
strong  gun,  just  tested  with  so  much  success  in 
England.” — Paris  Letter. 

Railway  Stock.  —  Tlie  working  stock  of  the 
London  and  North-western  Railway  on  the  30th 
of  June  last,  was  as  follows:  779  locomotive 
engines,  772  tenders,  1  state  carriage,  710  first- 
class  mail  and  composite  carriages,  666  second- 
class,  425  third-class,  32  traveling  post-iitfices  and 
post-office  tenders,  313  horse  Imxes,  269  carriage 
trucks,  273  guard,  break,  and  parcel  vans;  81 
parcel  carts  and  trucks;  11,058  wagons,  1238 
cattle  wagons,  279  sheep  vans,  1222  coke  wag¬ 
ons,  27  trolleys,  trucks,  etc.,  8500  sheets,  and 
298  horses. 


Mount  VESUViua — At  3  a.m.  on  tlie  morning  of 
the  3d  instant  (says  a  correspondent  writing  from 
Vesuvius)  the  crater,  in  the  direction  of  Pompeii 
formed  a  fosse,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  nscer- 
tain  its  actual  depth.  Flames  of  various  colors  pro¬ 
ceed  flom  it;  tho  whole  crater  trembles,  and  tho 
fissures  w’hich  arc  made  in  it  are  now  a  bed  of  fire. 
Towards  the  Hermitage  another  opening  has  been 
made,  with  two  separate  “chimneys,”  one  of  which 
throws  out  fire  stones,  and  the  other  pumice  and 
ashes.  Tho  mouth  fVom  which  the  circular  flamo 
issued  is  now  much  enlarged.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  direction  of  Resina,  a  small  crater 
has  been  formed,  from  which  are  ejected  red-hot 
stones,  weighing  a  pound  each.  About  200  feet  be¬ 
low  it  a  crater  has  been  formed  in  a  fosse,  whence 
issues  red-hot  lava,  which  runs  forwards  eo  violent¬ 
ly  that,  if  it  took  a  straightforward  direction,  it  must 
arrive  soon  in  Resina  or  PorticL  It  branches  off, 
however,  in  three  different  directions. 

The  Lite  Queen  or  Portugal. — The  death  of 
the  Queen  of  Portugal,  on  the  1 6th,  is  an  event  of 
deeply  melancholy  interest.  It  seems  almost  but 
yesterday  since  the  youthful  and  handsome  sovereign 
was  in  England,  paying  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria, 
prior  to  her  departure  for  Lisbon,  where  her  affi¬ 
anced  husband  awaited  her  arrival.  During  her 
stay  here  her  portrait  graced  the  columns  of  the 
illustrated  journals,  and  her  features  must  be  still 
fVesh  in  the  recollection  of  the  public.  She  was  a 
Saxon  princess,  born  Juno  15,  1837,  and  on  tho 
day  preceding  that  of  her  death  entered  upon  her 
23d  year.  Both  the  King  of  Portugal  and  his 
decea^  Queen  being  nearly  related  to  our  own 
court,  the  sad  event  which  has  just  occurred  of 
course  involves  the  necessity  of  tho  court  going  into 
mourning  for  a  lengthened  period.  The  cause  of 
death  was  the  mysterious  disease  known  by  tho 
now  familiar  name  of  diphtheria. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  HI.  at  Knutspord. — 
Ho  was  a  visitor  in  the  neighborhood  for  some  time, 
and  attended  tho  country  ball,  just  before  ho  was 
elected  President  of  the  French  Republic  in  1848. 
Ho  purchased,  I  am  told,  a  saddle  from  Mr.  Hick¬ 
son,  and  the  peculiar  articles  of  the  lower  man  for 
which  the  late  Mr.  Slater  had  been  long  renowned. 
But  what  shows  the  Emperor’s  genius  and  prefigures 
his  power  is  the  feat  related  of  him,  that  bo  would 
occasionally  after  dinner  place  all  the  chairs  with 
their  backs  against  the  table,  and  then  adroitly  walk 
round  on  the  top  rail  of  the  chairs — a  singular  road 
for  as  singular  a  locomotive.  He  must,  however, 
have  learnt  the  art  of  balancing  himself  and  con¬ 
trolling  others,  or  ho  would  not  have  seated  himself 
so  cleverly  as  ho  has  done  on  the  throne  of  Imperial 
power. 

Thi  heat  is  becoming  intolerable  in  Paris.  The 
thermometer  marked  at  three  o’clock  on  the  18th 
96  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  sliade,  with  a  light 
breeze  nearl.v  as  oppressive  as  tlie  sirocco. 
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Fhakcm  Joseph  Charles,  Emperor  of  Austria,  Thk  Cryhtal  Palace  Fountaisb. — It  is  snnounc- 
is  the  eldest  son  ot  the  Archduke  Francis  ('harles,  ed  that  there  is  now,  fur  tlie  first  time  at  this 
brother  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  who  stood  next  to  him  season  of  the  year,  stored  in  tlie  lakes  and  reser¬ 
in  order  of  succession  to  the  throne.  He  was  bom  Toirs  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  supply  of  water 
on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1830.  It  is  well  known  sufficient  for  a  frequent  display  of  the  entire 
that,  after  the  revolution  of  1848  Ferdinand  abdica*  s^’stem  of  water-works  there.  When  the  whole 
ted  his  throne  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  who  accord-  series  is  being  played  no  less  than  12,000  jets  are 
ingly  took  the  reins  of  power  on  the  second  of  in  operation,  discharging,  in  the  aggregate, 
December,  1849.  In  the  ^en  unsettled — not  to  say  120,000  gallons  per  minute.  To  raise  the  water 
distracted — condition  of  the  empire  it  might  be  sup-  from  the  lower  lake  to  the  summit  of  the  high- 
posed  that  it  was  no  easy  task  that  was  undertaken  water  tower  requires  several  engines  of  the 
by  a  youth  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age.  It  was,  aggregate  horse  -  power  of  320.  For  ordinary 
no  doubt,  supposed  that  this  was  an  advantage  to  occasions  the  water  is  received  into  two  reservoirs, 
him,  as  he  might  well  be  unfettered  by  any  of  the  the  upper  and  larger  of  which  is  at  the  foot  of 
traditions  of  previous  rulers  of  the  empire,  and  more  the  north  tower ;  from  this  the  water  is  forced 
susceptible  of  the  influences  of  truth  and  justice,  by  steam-power  to  the  tanks  at  the  tops  of  the 
especially  as,  on  ascending  the  throne,  he  promised,  towers,  which  are  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  give  freedom  and  a  Thames,  and  more  than  2(K)  feet  above  the  surface 
constitutional  government  to  his  country.  His  first  of  Sydenham  Hill.  Each  tank  contains  360,000 
proclamation  contained  the  following  passage :  “We  gallons  of  water,  the  weight  of  which  is  1576 
are  convinced  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  free  in-  tons.  These  tanks  at  the  top  of  the  towers  contain 
atitutions,  and  enter  with  confidence  on  the  path  of  fish,  which  have  been  forced  up  the  pipes  when 
a  prosperous  reformation  of  the  monarchy.  On  the  very  small  in  size,  and  have  grown  considerably 
basis  of  true  liberty,  on  the  basis  of  the  equality  of  since, 
the  rights  of  all  our  people,  and  the  equality  of  ail 

citizens  before  the  law,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  France:  Paris,  August  15. — At  the  banquet 
equal  participation  in  the  representation  and  legisla-  given  to  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  army  last 
tion,  the  country  will  rise  to  its  ancient  grandeur,  evening,  the  Emperor  spoke  the  following 
and  will  become  a  hall  to  shelter  the  many  nations  “  Gentlemen  :  The  joy  which  I  feel  in  finding 
united  under  the  scepter  of  our  fathers."  Neverthe-  myself  with  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  army  of 
less,  his  first  act  was  to  dissolve  the  National  Rep-  Italy  would  be  complete  if  regrets  were  not 
resentative  Assembly;  the  second,  to  cancel  the  mingled  at  seeing  about  to  separate  soon  a  force 
ancient  Constitution  of  Hungary,  and  promulgate  a  so^  well  organized  and  so  formidable.  As  sove- 
chartor  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  realize,  reign,  as  general  in  chief,  I  thank  you  for  your 
and  which,  in  1851,  was  withdrawn.  By  the  aid  of  i  confidence  in  me,  who  had  not  before  commanded 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  ho  succeeded  in  putting  an  sn  army.  Aportion  of  the  soldiers  are  about  to  re- 
end  to  the  revolt  in  Hungary,  while  Radetsky  se-  turn  to  their  homes.  Yourselves  are  lik wise  going 
cured  the  submission  of  Lombardy  and  Veuelia.  to  resume  your  peaceful  occupations.  Do  not  forget 
Having  thus  gained  internal  peace,  such  as  it  was,  what  we  have  accomplished  together,  in  order 
he,  in  September,  1851,  promulgated  an  edict  in  the  remembrance  of  the  obsUcles  we  have 

which  he  declared  his  Ministers  responsible  to  no  overcome  and  the  dangers  we  have  avoided  may 
other  political  authority  but  his  own;  and,  in  fact,  afterwards  recur  to  our  memory.  If  France  has 
as  is  well  known,  established,  and  has  continued  to  done  so  much  for  a  friendly  people,  what  would 
carry  out,  as  absolute  and  uncontrolled  a  personal  fi**"  fie*"  independence  1 

rule  over  bis  dominions  as  is  possessed  by  any  mon¬ 
arch  in  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  looking  ■  The  Empress  at  the  Fetes. — The  aspect  of  the 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  his  foreign  policy  has  i  Empress  Eugenie  must  be  recorded  as  the  most 
been  successful,  inasmuch  as  it  has  always  contrived  memorable.  Never  was  beauty  beheld  to  greater 
to  make  Austria  somehow  almost  the  turning-point  |  advantage  than  on  this  occasion.  Attired  in  white, 
of  European  politics.  Of  his  latest  acts,  in  connec-  ■  enveloped  in  clouds  of  rich  lace,  through  which 
tion  with  the  war  just  closed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  !  her  soft  complexion  was  softened  even  more,  she 
speak  beyond  expressing  a  belief  that  Austria,  in  |  appeared  the  most  perfect  realization  of  imperial 
spite  of  the  sacrifices  of  men  and  treasures  and  loss  '  grace  and  dignity  which  has  ever  been  beheld, 
of  territory  which  she  has  undergone,  will  probably  j  The  taste  displaj’ed  by  her  costume  was  also  mat- 
for  the  future  occupy  as  strong  an  attitude  in  Con-  j  ter  of  admiration.  No  fantastical  lionnet  conceal- 
tinental  policy  as  she  has  ever  possessed,  while  her  i  ed  her  features  from  the  admiring  crowd ;  a  long 
position  will  be  very  much  less  troublesome  to  ;  vail  of  Brussels  point  was  thrown  over  her  head, 
mainUio  than  it  has  been  since  1854.  Such  is  one  !  the  forehead  encircled  with  the  imperial 
of  the  results  of  a  so-called  war  of  freedom.  In  I  diadem — the  great  Sanci  diamond  in  which  flash- 
April,  1854,  Francis  Joseph  married  Elizabeth  c<i  and  sparked  in  the  sun  with  the  rarest  bril- 
Amelie  Eugenie,  Princess  of  Bavaria,  and  has  issue  liancy. 
several  cliildren.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  said  to 

possess  a  lair  share  of  talent,  inherited  from  his  There  is  a  caricature  privately  circulating  in 
mother,  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  whose  abilities  representing  the  Emperor  Napoleon  putting 

and  influence  in  her  native  country  wore  well  i  a  dog,  a  monkey,  a  parrot,  a  woman,  and  a 
known.  1  serpent  all  into  one  bag.  The  Emperor  Francis 

I  Joseph  looks  on  in  some  surprise,  and  inquires 

On  account  of  the  fete  of  the  15th  inst.,  the  I  “  Que  faitei  vout  IdT”  “An  Italian  Confedera- 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  pardoned  1127  persons  :  tion,”  replies  Napoleon,  “  and  you  will  be  so  good 
sentenced  for  various  crimes,  offenses,  and  in-  i  as  to  put  one  of  your  arms”  into  it”  “  Very 
fringements  of  the  law,  or  reduced  the  terms  of  I  willingly,”  replies  the  Austrian,  “  Armed  with  my 
their  imprisonment.  '  8(X>,OK)  claws.” 


